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EXTENSION OF THE WOOL ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 



weonesdat, afbil 19, 1061 

House op Representativeb, 
Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains 

OP THE Committee on Aqbiculture, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 :05 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Jones of Missouri, Jennings, 
Matthews, Coad, Breeding, Harding, Qui©, Short, Mrs. May, Latta, 
and Harvey. 
Also present : Representatives Mclntire, Findley, and Reifel. 
Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk, and John Heimburger, counsel. 
Mr. Poage. The subcommittee will come to order. 
The bills before us will be made a part of the record. 
(The bills follow:) 

(H.E. 3680, 6Ttli Cong., Igt sera.] 
A BILL To extend tbe operation of the National Wool Act of 1654, ae amended 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and Bouse Of Representativet of the Untied States 
of America in Congress ae»emiled. That In section 703 of the National Wool Act 
of 1954. as amended (68 Stat, 910, 72 Stat. 994 ; 7 U.S.C. 1782) , the second sentence 
la amended to read as follows : "Such price support shall be limited to wool and 
mohair marketed on or af t«r April 1, 1955." 

(H.R. 3680 was introduced by Mr, Poage. Identical bills and their 
authors are : H.R. 3652, Mr. Fisher ; H.R. 3730, Mr. BatUn ; H.R. 3893, 
Mr. Montoya; H.R. 3992, Mrs. May; H.R. 3993, Mr. Clem Miller; 
H.R. 4085, Mr. Dominick; H.R. 4115, Mr. Harrison; H.R. 4126, Mr. 
King of Utah; H.R. 4159, Mi:. Peterson; H.R. 4425, Mr. Hagen of 
California; H.R. 4456, Mr. Olsen; H.R. 4617, Mr. Morris; and H.R. 
4828, Mr. Harding.) 

[H.R. 8437, 8Tth Cong, lat Seat] 
A BILL To extend tbe NatlocAl Wool Act of 1954 for tbi-ee jUAta 

Be it enacted Jtp the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out "March 31, 1962" and Inserting in lieu thereof 
"March 31, 1965". 

(H.R. 3427 was introduced by Mr. Berry. An identical bill, H.R. 
6063, was introduced by Mrs. Pfost.) 

Mr, PoAOE. We will proceed with Mr. Miller. 
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2 EXTENSION OF THE WOOL ACT OF 1954 

STATEUENT OF HON. CLEH KILLER, A BEF^SEHTATIVE IN 
COKORESS FBOH THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MiLLEB. I want to go on record as being unqualifiedly in favor 
of the continuation of this program. The woolgrowers of my congres- 
sional district are in favor of it on balance. It has drawbacks, as we 
all know, but the woolgrowers — and I have more sheep than anybody 
in the State of California in my district — are unquahfiedly in favor of 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a telegram signed by Joe Mendiduru, 
the president; Mr. Richard Anderson, vice president; and W. P. 
Wing, secretary, of the California Wool Growers, which I would 
request might be received into evidence. 

Mr. PoAOE. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

{The telegram follows. Identical telegrams were received by Eep- 
resentatives Clem Miller, D, S. Saund, Bemie Sisk, J. Arthur Younger, 
and John F.Baldwin.) 

Hearings on H.R. 3680 by ConRressman Poage and identical bills by Congress- 
men Fisher, of Texas ; Battin and Olsen, of Montana ; Montoya, of Sew Alexioo : 
Mrs. May, of Washington ; Clem Miller and Hngen, of California ; Dominick, of 
Colorado; Harrison, of Wyoming; King and Peterson, of Dtab ; to extend Na- 
tional Wool Act Just scheduled for April 19 and 20. Our 21 branch associations 
located throughoat California have endorsed permanent extension National Wool 
Act, also our State association with members in every one of California's 58 
counties. We request this wire to you be ineiuded In hearing record and respect- 
fully stroDgly urge your support of this legislation so neceaaarj to the welfare 
of sheep industry. 

California Wool Gbowebs Association, 

Joe mendiuube, Bakergfield, President. 

Richard C. Andebsos, Chico, Vice President. 

W. P. WiNO, Son Franei»co, Secretary. 

Mr. Miller. I would like to conclude by saying that I hope this bill 
will be favorably reported out. This legislation is looked to by many 
sections as a way of solving the problems internally and without 
expense to other segments of our eccmomy. I hope it will receive favor- 
able attention of the committee. 

Mr, PoAOE. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

I wonder if I might be allowed to place in the record a telegram 
from John Baird, president of the Ohio Sheep Improvement Asso- 
ciation, supporting this bill; a telegram from Paul Getz, manager 
of the Ohio Wool Growers Association, supporting the legislation ; 
a letter from our colleague, D, S. Saund, of California, endorsing the 
legislation, and asking that a telegram from the California Wool 
Growers Association be placed in the record ; and a letter from Homer 
L. Brinkley, executive vice president of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, supporting the legislation. 

(The communications foUow :) 

National Council of Pabmee Coopebathies, 

WaiUngton, B.C., ApHl 18, 1961. 
Hon. W. H. POAflB, 

Chairman, Livestock and Feed Grain Svhoommittee, 
Committee on Aaricultitre, 
V.S. Souse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Mb. Poaqe ; We wiah to express our support of H.R. 3680 which would 
ertend the operation of the National Wool Act of 1954, as amended. 
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EXTENSION OF THE WOOL ACT OF 1954 3 

It is the belief of tbe members of tlie National Council of Farmer CooperatiTes 
in the sheep and wool industry that H,R. 3080 would continue the original intent 
of Coi^ress In encouraging the domestic production of wooL 

We support the declaration of policy contained in tbe original bill which 
states, "It is recognized <that wool is an essential and strategic commodity which 
is not produced In quantities and grades In the United States to meet the domestic 
needs and tliat the desired domestic production of wool Is Impaired by the 
depressing effeote of wide fluctuations in the price of wool in the world markets. 
It is declared to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of national security 
and In promotion of the general economic welfare, to encourage the annual 
domestic production of approximat«ly 300 million pounds of shorn wctol, grease 
basis, at prices fair to both producers and consumers In a manner which will 
liave the least adverse effects upon foreign trade." 

According to the USDA Crop Reporting Board of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the 1960 domestic shorn wool production Is estimated at 265.3 million 
pounds, grease basis. This Is 34.7 million pounds below the original intent 
expressed (n the declaration of policy of Congress when the Wool Act was first 
passed in 1954. Since the passage of the act in 1954, shorn wool production has 
risen approximately 30 million pounds, thus lending support to the premise that 
the Wool Art has encouraged a steady and solid growth In domestic production, 
while, at the same time, not placing wool in a surplus position In American 
agriculture. 

In addition, the encouragement of production in the sheep and wool industry 
will provide the American farmer an opportunity to enter or expand in a field 
that will convert cropland to grazing land, thus reducing available acres for 
the production of crops that may be currently in surplus. Also, converting crop- 
land to grassland has an added feature from a soil and water conservation 
standpoint. The natural fertilization process of domestic animals on grassland, 
plus permitting the land to lay idle, increases the future food and fiber produc- 
tion potential of the Nation, when or if, conditions may arise requiring expansion 
of production in American agricoUure to fulfill the needs of a rapidly growing 
population. 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record on H.R. 3680. 
Sincerely yours, 

HOUER L. Bbinkixy, 
Executive Vice Pretident. 

HOtlSE OF BePBESENTATIVES, 

Waahinffton, B.C., April 18, 1961. 
Hon. W. B. POAGE, 

Chaitman, Livestock and Feed ffroing Subcommittee, 
Mouse of Representatives, Washington, D.O. 

Dbak Mb. Chaibuan : I am writing to indicate my support for your bill, 
H.R. 3680, to make permanent the provisions of the National Wool Act of 
1954. 

Enclosed Is a telegram which I have received from the California Wool 
Orowers Association, signed by the president, vice president, and secretary, in 
support of your bill and simitar leglslaUon upon which hearings are to 1>e held 
April 19 and 20. This Is to request that the telegram be entered as part of the 
official record of the hearing.^ 

I would also appreciate it If my letter is made a part of the record and that 
my complete endorsement of H.R. 3680 is indicated. 

The 29th Congressional District of California, which I have the privilege to 
represent In the Congress, is an Important woolgrowing and lamb-feeding area. 
Many sheep industry representative in the 29th District have asked me also to 
express their personal support of this legislation. 

Wltii kindest personal i^ards. 
Sincerely yours, 

D. S. Saunh, 
ISemher of Congress. 

*Tbe telegram from Calitorals. Wool Groirers Asaoclatloa appears an p. 2. 
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4 EXTENSION OF THE WOOL ACT OF 1954 

Columbus, Ohio, 

April 18, 1961. 
Congressman W. R. Poaoe, 
Home of Repre»entativi:». 
Office Buitdinf, Wa»kinffton, B.C.: 

The Ohio Sheep Improvement Asaoclatlon board of directors and membership 
desire to inform you that we in Ohio are on record to suiqtort and work for 
extension of National Wool Act for an unlimited period of years. We extend 
to you our appreciation for your efforts and wish to support your bill H.R. 
3680. 

Sincerely, 

John Baibd, 
President, Ohio Sheep Improvement A»sociafU>n, 

Route 1, Maryaville, Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

April IS, 1961. 
Congresaniau W. R. Poabe, 
The ffouse Office Building, Washinfflon, D.C.: 

Our association passed resolution favoring permanent extension of Wool Act. 
Your support of wool legislation appreciated. 

Paul Getz, 
Manager, Ohio Wool Oi-owcr» Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. PoAGE. And I was requested yesterday by Mr. Patton of the 
Farmei-s Union for permission to place in the record a statement from 
his or^nization, favoring the legislation. If there is no objection, 
this will also go in the record. 

(The National Farmers Union paper appears on p. 105.) 
Mr. PoAQE. We, also, have a telegram received by Congressman 
Findley and other telegrams and, without objection, all of those will 
be included in the record. 
{The telegrams follow :) 

Columbia, Mo., April 18, 1961. 
Hon. Paitl Findley, 
Bouse Office BuUding. Washington D.C.: 

Just informed hearings on House wool bills scheduled April 19 and 20. Ameri- 
can Gorriedale Association considers permanent extension National Wool Act 
vital to future of entire sheep industry. Our association asks your assistance 
in order tbat its endorsement of the Wool Act be Included in the bearing record. 

Caw. H. Dunbar. 
President. American Gorriedale Association, B-ushnell, III. 

Gardiner, Maine, April 18, 1961. 
Hon. CLiFPORn McIntibe, 
Congress of the United States. 
Souse of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Please include In bearing record the endorsement of the Maine Sbeep Breeders 
Association as unanimously in favor of continuance of the National Wool Act. 
Our association has a membership of over 600. 

Harold G. Clark, 
President. Maine Sheep Breeders Association. 

Mr. Mii,LBR. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAGE. We will next hear Mr. Harrison of Wyoming. 
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EXTENSION OF THE WOOL ACT OF 1954 O 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM HIXRT HARBISON, A CONOBESS- 
MAN AT LABOE FROM THE STATE OF WYOUINO 

Mr. Harrison, I just want to say I appreciate this opportunity of 
going on record in favor of the National Wool Act. My bill, of coui'se, 
IS for a permanent extension. Whether it is a permanent extension 
or temporaiT extension I do not think is the big question at this time. 
However I do think there must be an extension of the act within a rea- 
sonable period of time to prevent confusion later. 

Wyoming woolgrowers are very, very much interested in this mat- 
ter, Wyoming, of course, is one of the larger woolgrowing States. 
It would be a serious blow to our economy if this legislation was not 
passed within this session of Congress. I do hope that this committee 
will see that this legislation receives prompt action after this hearing 
and that it is reported favorably to the House and that we will be 
able to state to our woolgrowers that we have taken care of them at 
this session of the Congress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you, Mr. Hanison. 

We want to hear from Mr. Dominick, of Colorado, at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER H. DOMINICK, A BEFBESENTATITE 
IN CONQBESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. Dominick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your 
courtesy and that of the other members in giving me the opportunity 
to appear on behalf of this legislation. 

On February 9 I was glad to introduce a bill advocating the per- 
manent extension of the act. 

I have nothing in particular to add except my own endorsement. 
In Colorado the wool industry grosses $30 million a year. 

We do not claim to be the biggest woolgrowing State in the country, 
but we are of some size and the Wool Act has been and will be of great 
aid. 

I have had some correspondence which might be of interest to the 
subcommittee indicating that there might be some advisability in 
changing the marketing year under the act. I simply bring this up for 
your discussion. There seems to be some feeling that when you have 
a marketing year from April 1 to March 31, that it has a depressing 
effect on the market about 6 weeks prior to the end of each marketing 
year — and that if you put it on a calendar year basis you would not 
have this depressing effect — I simply bring this up for your considera- 
tion. 

The other thing that I would like to add here, I have received a 
telegram from Mr. Field, secretary of the Colorado AVool Growers 
Association. 

Mr. PoAGE. Before you pass to another subject, you believe in a 
permanent extension ? 

Mr. Dominick. That is correct. But in case there is not a pei-ma- 
nent extension, a change in the marketing year might be considered. 
Mr, Field, secretary of the Colorado Woof Growers Association, states 
that the Colorado woolgrowers support this bill for a permanent ex- 
tension, and asked me to convey this to the committee. I ask that this 
telegram be made a part of the record. 
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6 EXTENSION OF THE WOOL ACT OF 1954 

Mr. PoAGE, Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 
(The telegram follows:) 

Dbnveb, Colo., April 17, 19S1. 

Hod. PBTEKDoMiniCK, 

House Office Building, WaBhingtfm, D.C.: 

Dnderstand hearings on National Woo! Act will be April 19-20. This associa- 
tion, representing Ccrforaiio sheep producers, endorses permanent estenalon of 
Wool Act as providing greater degree of stability for onr Industry. Urge your 
assistance and request that our views be included In the bearing record. 
Respettfuliy, 

RoBBRT Field, 
Colorado Wool Orowers AssodatUm. 
Mr. DoMiNiCK. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement here, if I 
may I wili ask it to be included. 
Mr. PoAGE, Without objection it will be made a part of the record, 
(The statement follows : ) 

Statement of Hon. Peteb H. Dominick, a REPEEeEwiATivE in Conobess From 

THE State of Colobado 

Mr. Cbairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your courtesy in 
giving me the opportunity to testify In support of the proposal that the Wool 
Act be made permanent. Prior to passage of the original Wool Act. the industry 
bad been proceeding on a steady downward trend both economicatly and as far 
as the quality of the wool was concerned. The act itself was thoroughly con- 
sidered by the woolgrowera and was passed In the form in which it now appears. 
It was originaiiy thought that since this was fundamentally an experimental 
program, the act need not be made i)ermanent but should be subject to review 
by Congress to see whether it was attaining its purpose. 

It has been extended by Congress as the merit of its provisions have proven 
out, and it seems to me that it has now received sufficient experience in the field 
so that it can be made a permanent piece of legislation wbich wili operate for 
the benefit of the woolgrowers without being of any substantial expense to the 
taxpayers. 

H.R. 4085, which I Introduced on the subject, is, of course, very simple. Its 
sole purpose Is to remove from the existing act the expiration date, thereby mak- 
ing the bill permanent. No other changes have been suggested by this bill. 
Becently, however, I have received word from some rather prominent wool pro- 
ducers indicating that it might be advisable to change the marketing year in the 
act to a calendar year and get away from the present provisions which run from 
April 1 to March 31. It was his feeling that the present date results in a 
depressing effect on the market in the 10 weeks prior to the yearly expiration 
date. It Is his feeling that a calendar year would more evenly balance market- 
ings and have less of a depressing effect prior to the yearly termination date. 

I would also tike to make sure that the record shows that a permanent exten- 
sion of the act in its present form has been strongly urged by the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association. I have received a tel^ram to this effect from Mr. 
Robert Field, secretary, Colorado Wool Growers Association, 

Although I recognize that in my own district wool is not a major commodity, 
nevertheless, this act is extremely important to the State as a whole and to the 
Rocky Mountain West. It is (or that reason that I am happy not only to be able 
to introduce such a bill, but to urge its passage before this subcommittee. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Mr, Clienoweth, 

STATEUENT OF HON. J. EBOAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROU THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. Chenoweth. I appreciate this opportunity to appear befor© 
jou in support of the extension of the Wool Act and I wisn to submit 
a brief statement. 
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Mr. PoAGE. Without objection that will be included. 
(The statement follows:) 



N CONOBEBS FBOM 

Mr. Gbalrman, and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportimitf 
to appear In support of tbe extension of the National Wool Act. I urge the 
committee to approve the extension of this act, which has been so beneficial 
to our domestic woolgrowere. 

I received the following wire from Mr. Robert Field, secretary of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association ; 

"Understand hearings on National Wool Act will be April 1&-20. This asso- 
ciation representing Colorado sheep producers endorses permanent extension 
of Wool Act as providing greater degree of stability for our Industry. Urge 
your assistance and request that our views be included in the hearing record." 

I wish to join Mr. Field in urging the permanent extension of the Wool Act. 
I feel that a permanent law would be in tbe best interests of our domestic wool 
indnstry, and for the economy of our Nation. Everyone is agreed that the 
Wool Act has been of Inestimable help to the wool industry. The favorable 
experience with this act over the years strongly supports the proposal that this 
law now be made permanent. 

I wish to include in my remarks an editorial by Mr. Brett Gray of Denver, 
which appears in the Record Stockmen this week. Mr, Gray Is with the West- 
ern Wool Processors, Inc., and has been connected with the wool industry for 
many years. He served as executive secretary of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association for some 5 years, and lately spent 3 years as market analyst for 
the American Sheep Producers Council. Mr. Gray is in a position to speak 
with authority on the wool industry, and I am pleased to call his comments to 
the attention of tbe committee : 

"It is my sincere belief that the sheep owners would be better served if tlie 
wool marketing year were changed from the present April 1 date to January 1. 
The present marketing year date cost the woolgrower and lamb feeder con- 
siderably this year. I make the statement with authority, because for the past 
10 weeks I have seen what has happened. Prices paid to growers and feeders 
depressed under the weight of excessive shearing and the ruih to get the wool 
sold before April 1. 

"Millmen and speculators are not to be blamed for tliis trend. We are all 
ready to buy a bargain when offered. This down trend has been exactly opposite 
to the trend of wool prices In the world market, and offers substantial proof 
of the need for a change. Carl Nadasdy, general manager of the North Central 
Wool Marketing Corporation, points out this wool dumping problem in the 
April Issue of the Wool Sack as being bad for everyone. 

"So let us face the issue cleariy and take logical action to remedy the situa- 
tion. We cannot expect that growers will change the early shearing and forced 
marketing trend. The only answer Is to set the marketing year on January 1, 
when fewer sheep are shorn and less grower owned or controlled wool is being 

"At the very least, the marketing year limits should not be set out in the 
act itself, but should be left to the Judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture 
after meeting with the wool indnstry." 

Mr. Chairman, I have greatly appreciated this opportunity to appear before 
your committee. I want to thank you for holding these hearings, and I hope 
that B bill extending the National Wool Act as permanent legislation will be 
reported at an early date. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chenoweth. I would like to state that I feel the Wool Act 
of 1954 has been one of the most beneficial laws enacted since I came 
to Congress. I think everyone agrees that this act has been of tre- 
mendous importance, not only to the wool producers, but to the entire 
economy of the country. 

I assume that the extension of the act will be approved and it is 
more or less a question of whether it will be on a permanent basis. 
I strongly urge that this be made a permanent law. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you on your interest in this legis- 
lation and for your splendid leadership over the years, 

I have a wool scouring plant in my district. 

Mr. PoAQE. That is very fine. 

Mr. Chenowetii. We are cleaning this wool before it is shipped 
east. This plant has been working out very well and the operation 
has been successful. The plant is located in RocW Ford, Colo., and 
is operated by the Western Wool Processors, Inc. The plant processes 
not only Colorado wool, but also wool from New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Wyoming. I hope the committee will be able to visit the plant 
sometime soon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. PoAQE. Thank you. 

Next is Mr. Morris. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOUAS 0. MORRIS, CONGRESSMAN AT 
LARGE, FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Morris. My colleague, Congressman Montoya, and I have a 
joint statement and I would like to ask unanimous consent to put in 
the statement. 

Mr. PoAGE. That will be granted. 

(The statement follows:) 



Mr. Chairman and members ot the subcommittee, we appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in support of our bills to extend the National Wool 
Act, and join oar many colleagues in urging enactment of this l^slation. 

We have seen, as a result of the stimulus of incentive payments nnder tbe 
act beginning in 1055, sbom wool production in the United States reach 26-^.3 
million pounds in I960. This is the highest level of wool production In the 
Nation since IMS. It is also interesting to note ttaat shorn wool production has 
increased more than 22 percent since 10-50 and more than 13 percent since 
1355. This increase In wool production has been a direct result of the National 
Wool Act 

Since 1955 the support level for wool, under tbe act, hag been maintained at a 
stable level of 62 cents a pound each year. Incentive payments have varied from 
15 to 70 percent of the market price while total payments have varied from $16 
to $85 million. Through tbis program tbe producers are making excellent 
progress toward tbe annual goal of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. Mr. 
Chairman, this is one farm act which has shown positive results, and needs to 
be maintained. 

Onr own State of New Mexico produces about 11.7 million pounds of wool a 
year. Onr wool producers and farm organizations favor an extension of the 
act, as well as its continuation Indefinitely. 

In view of the accomplishments of tbe National Wool Act thus far, we urge 
its immediate extension in order that sheep raisers may be assured of the 
continuation of an incentive price for their wool for 1962 and for the next 
several years. Our sheep growers are deserving of tbis much protection and we 
sincerely trust you will approve the extension of the act without delay. 

Thank you. 

Mr. MoRBiB. It seems to me that this bill is like other bills : every- 
body seems to be in favor of it, at least for the time being. 

I think personally it has been of great benefit to the wool and sheep 
industry nationally and I know that it has been very helpful to the 
sheep and wool growers in New Mexico. 

As to the question of its being a permanent or temporary act, I 
leave that entirely to the discretion of this subcommittee. I think 
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you are in a much better position to judge this than I, or probably 
anyone else who may appear before you. But I do tJiink that it is of 
paramount importance to the woolgrowers and the sheepmen in this 
country that you extend the act, at least for several years, if not 
permanently. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity to compliment 
you personally and the members of your committee for the f_ 
manner in wliich you are holding these hearings and I hope you c 
act on it in the near future. 

Thank you. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thankyou, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Smith is ournext witness. 

STATEMENT OF HOH. NEAL SMITH, A SEPSESENTATITE DT 
CONGEESS PROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Smith. I, too, want to say that I certainly support this bill. 
I have personally participated under it as a producer and know that 
it has worked pretty well. 

I think there lias been a little, perhaps, difference of opinion as 
to whether tlie incentive payment sliould be only to the person who 
last owned the sheep before it was marketed or whether it should be 
continued the way it is, but I believe most all producers favor ex- 
tension of the act. 

I would like, if I could, to leave a couple of telegrams with the 
committee, 

Mr. PoAQE. Without objection they will be included in the record- 
Mr. Smith. Tliankyou very much. 

(Telegrams, identical to the following, were received by Repre- 
sentatives Neal Smith and Merwin Coad.) 

Iowa State Staeep AasociatloD and Iowa Eiamb Feeders Association support 
permanent continuance of National Wool Act as follows : Seller of unshorn lambs 
at slaughter level and owned 30 days receive full Incentive payment and/or 
seller of wool from lambs and sbeep owned 30 days receive full incentive 
Xiaytuent. 

John Shiwbbb, KnoxvUle, 
Otis Budlonq, Cedar Fall*, 
J. C. BucKNBB. Maquoketa. 
Howard Watteks, Danville, 
State Hovse, De» Moine». Iowa. 

(Telegrams, identical to the following, were received by Repre- 
sentatives Neal Smith, Merwin Coad, and Charles B. Hoeven.) 

House hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday; 33,734 wool pro- 
ducers of Iowa will be very jtrateful for your support for permanent estenaion 
of National Wool Act as outlined in the brochure sent you recently by National 
Wool Growers Association with whom we are affiliated. We would also appre- 
ciate your having this wire included in the hearing record. 

Iowa Sheep & Wool Growers Association, 
Cabl J. Nadasdy, General Manager. 

Mr. PoAGE. We now have the man who represents more sbeep than 
anybody in the House, Congressman Fisher, of Texas, 
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STATEHENT OF EON. 0. C. FISHER, A BEFSXSENTATIVE IN 
CONGBESS FBOH THE STATE OJ I^ZAS 

Mr. FiSHEB. Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the ext«nsion of the 
National Wool Act. The incentive program under this act has worked 
well, and should be continued. 

It will be recalled that prior to the enactment of this law, various 
Government support programs were undertaken, and none of them 
were satisfactory. Those programs, whicli resulted in the Government 
getting deep into the wool business, were expensive, often unwork- 
able, and were unacceptable to many of the growers. There were 
times when the Government owned as much as 100 million and even 
200 million pounds of grease wool at a time, stored wherever space 
could be obtained. That wool created a cloud on the market, dis- 
rupted ordinary market procedures, and was subjected to fires, Hoods, 
and deterioration. It was an expensive program and was generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Those of you who were not here in the days of the wool program 
when the Government was in the business cannot imagine what it was 
when the Government had as much as 200 million pounds of wool 
stored all over the country, a lot of it deteriorating because of various 
factors : wind, storm, fire, water, and what have you. 

Then came the National Wool Act of 1954, which has been in effect 
ever since. 

Much of the problem faced by woolgrowers in this country could be 
traced back to 1948 when the protective tariff on wool was reduced 
by 25 percent. Except for that drastic cut, it is considered likely 
that the growers could have made out without Government interven- 
tion. But it soon became evident that foreign competitors in New 
Zealand and Australia could pay the reduced duty, and because of 
their low cost of production move their wool in and undersell our 
growers. That condition created a depression in the domestic trade, 
and the Government moved in with the support programs. 

Aside from the chaotic situation caused oy the Government pro- 
gram, to which I have referred, the old support plan tended to push 
upward the price of wool to the mills and manufacturers. This played 
into the hands of the synthetic competitors. Domestic wool moved 
slowly in the markets and no one seemed to know at any particular time 
just what the market value was of a pound of wool. The price was 
clouded by so many factors. 

The support program was so unsatisfactory that in 1953 the growers, 
joined by the Department of Agriculture, obtained a full-dress hear- 
ing before the Tariff Commission. After weeks of hearings, tliat 
Commission, almost unanimously as I recall, recommended^ to the 
President that an import fee be levied on imported wools. I believe 
the amount was 6 cents per pound. 

But about that time some of the grower organizations were urging 
the Government to undertake an incentive program. When the Tariff 
Commission report was presented to President Eisenhower, he de- 
ferred action until the Congress could consider the new approach, 
which he recommended. This committee approved the incentive pro- 
gram for woolgrowers, steered the legislation through the House and 
the National Wool Act was bom. 
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At first, you will recall, the committee felt that since the incentive 
plan was new and untried, it should be enacted on a temporary 
basis. In fact, the Senate version of that first act had no cutoff date, 
as I recall. But the House, wisely I think, decided to make it for 
only 4 years, so it could be reexamined. That was done, and the act 
was extended a second time. 

Now another extension is necessary, I earnestly hope this commit- 
tee will report a bill without a cutoff date in it. The program has been 
thoroughly tried, and has proven to be effective and workable. It 
lets domestic wool move freely and normally in the marketplaces. It 
avoids stockpiles and huge storage costs. It is financed exclusively 
from proceeds of duties levied on competitive wool and woolen 
products. 

Sheepgrowers need to be able to plan ahead for several years. If 
this Congress should make this act permanent, there would be an up- 
surge in the confidence of growers m their future. Under a perma- 
nent arrangement, the Congress can, of course, reexamine the program 
and make any changes that may be considered desirable at any time. 

I feel strongly, Mr. Chairman, that the Wool Act has proven to be 
the best answer obtainable to the woolgrowers' problems caused by 
excessive low-cost imports. And I respectfully urge that it be ex- 
tended without a termination date. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you. 

Is there ajiy other Member of the House that wants to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF CATHEEINE MAY, A REPEESENTAnVE IN 
CONGRESS FBOH THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go on record as being in 
support of the position of the National Wool Growers Association, 
in favoring a permanent extension of the National Wool Act. As you 
know, pending before the committee is H.R. 3992 which I introduced 
on Februan' 7 of this year and which would extend permanently the 
operation of the National Wool Act. 

The act is a sound program which has worked well for the sheep in- 
dustry and the consumer, and permanent extension would permit long- 
range planning and give the industry the stability which it nee<£. 
The Woo] Act is a self-financing program, it does not tend to unbal- 
ance our foreign trade markets, and it allows domestic wool to go to 
the market rather than into Government storage. 

Prior to enactment of the program in 1954, wool stockpiles were 
built up under former loan programs. The sheep industry, as a re- 
sult, faced grave problems in marketing. However, the Wool Act has 
enabled reduction and elimination or these Government stockpiles, 
while at the same time wool production has inci"eased to the benefit 
of both the industry and the consumer. 

Over 3,000 farms in the State of Washington report shearing sheep, 
according to the latest statistics, and the 1960 production of shorn 
wool in tne State of Washington amounted to nearly 3 million pounds. 

I have received a telegram from Mr. Phillip B. Kern of Ellens- 
burg, Wash., and secretanf of the Washington Wool Growers Assoda- 
tion, in which it is stated that this association, which speaks for the 
wool industry in my State, favors permanent extension of the act. 
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With your permission I would like this telegram made part of the 

hearing record at this point. 

[Telejraml 

EueNSBUBO, Wash., April 17, 1961. 
Catherine Mat, 
House of Representativeg, 
Washington, B.C.: 

WastUngtoa Wool Growers Association endorses permanent extension dr- 
tlonal Wool Act. We would appreciate you asking to have this wire Included 
in hearing record. 

Phillip B. Kb3n, 
Secretary, Waihitigton Wool Qrwcert Association, 

Mr. PoAGE. Without objection Mrs. May's telegram will be made a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Reifel. I have a telegram, too. 

Mr. PoAGE, Without objection ail of these telegrams will be in- 
serted in the record. 

{The telegrams follow.) 

PiiOEsis, Abiz., April IS, 19G1. 
Hon. John J. Rhodes, 
ilemher of Congress, 
Washington, B.C.: 

Understand hearings on Wool Act start tomorrow morning. Thinli National 
Wool Act showld be iienuanently extended. Ask that this telegram be included 
In the hearings record. 

Abizosa Wool Growers Absociaiioh. 
H. B. E-WBACH. 



Minneapolis, Minn., Apriin, 1961. 
Representative Ben Reifel, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

House hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday. Fourteen thousand 
and ninety-four wool producers of South Dalcota will l>e very grateful for your 
support for permanent estension of National Wool Act as outlined in the 
brochure sent you recently by National Wool Growers Association with whom 
we are affiliated. 

Cabl J. Nadasut, 
General Manager, South Dakota Wool Growers Association. 



Belle Foubche, S. Dak., April 18, 1961. 
Congressman Ben Reqtl, 
Washington, B.C.: 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association urges your support of 
permanent estention Xational Wool Act 

William E. Andebson, Secretary. 

Mr. PoAQE. We will now hear from Mr. Berry. 

STATEMEHT OF HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRSSEMTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROffi THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Berry. I am Representative E. Y. Berry of the Second District, 
South Dakota. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee today in support of my bill, H.R. 3427, and other meas- 
ures to extend the National Wool Act. 
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As one of the original sponsors of the Wool Act in 1954 and the 
extension in 1958, 1 am vitally interested in this legislation. 

In 1954 the U.S. Tariff Commission recommended an increase of 
10 cents per pound in the tariff on imported wool. President Eisen- 
hower felt at that time that it would not be advisable to implement 
this recommendation because it mi^t adversely affect our friendly 
relations with Australia and other wool-producing nations, and in 
lieu thereof, the Wool Act was developed. 

Under the act, tariff receipts on imported wool are used for incen- 
tive payments to American producers to boost national wool produc- 
tion. Payments are limited to 70 percent of these duties. It has 
proven to be one of the most workable, successful agricultural pro- 
grams enacted. 

The program was originally set up on a 4-year basis, because it was 
a new approach, and it was felt Congress should review the results at 
the end of that period. The merits were obvious, and an extension 
was granted, which will expire March 31, 1962. 

In order that producers may make their plans, it is imperative that 
action be taken by the Congress during this session to extend the pro- 
gram, or if liigher tariffs are not Imposed, to put it on a permanent 
basis. Although my bill calls for a 3-year extension, I would whole- 
heartedly support a permanent extension. 

In that connection, I wish to insert in the record the following 
telegrams which I have received from producer groups in my District: 
Represents ttve E. Y. Berbt, 
House of Representatives. Washington, D.C. : 

House hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday. Fonrteen tbouaand 
and ninety-four wool producers of South Dakota will be very grateful for your 
support for permanent extension of National Wool Act as outlined in the bro- 
chure sent you recently by National Wool Growers Association, with whom we 
are affiliated. 

We would also appreciate your baying this wire included in the hearing 
records. 

Gael J. Naoabdt, 
General Manager, South Dakota Wool Growers Association. 

Congressman E. Y. Berbt, 
Washington, D.C: 

Western South Daltota Sheep Growers Association urges your support of 
permanent extension National Wool Act. Request wire be included In hearing 
record. 

William E. Anderson, 

Secretary. 

As you no doubt know, I liave long been concerned about the seri- 
ousness of agricultural imports to our farm economy. This is es- 
frecially true in the case of lamb, mutton and wool fabrics. Just 
yesterday on the House floor we discussed the critical situation in 
which our domestic textile industry finds itself as the result of grow- 
ing imports from countries with low wages and lesser production 
costs. 

For example, Japan has increased her shipments of woolen cloth 
to the United States very sharply. Since 1958, imports of wool 
manufacturers from Japan have ^ne up 68 pereent. The increases 
have been greater from Italy with imports up 371 pereent. 
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The National Association of Wool Manufacturers reports that wool 
clotli imports in 1946 were 3 million square yards, and in 1960 they 
were 60 million square yards. U.S. mills are the only customers 
for domestic wool. ThuSj it is apparent that the phenomenal in- 
crease in imports of wool in manufactured form affects our domestic 
growers as well as the textile mills and apparel manufacturers. 

The situation as far as lamb imports are concerned is equally seri- 
ous. Dressed lamb imports rose from 1.4 million pounds in 1955 
to an alltime high of 12.4 million pounds in 1960. Recently the De- 
partment of Agriculture initiated a lamb purchasing program in an 
effort to stren^hen the price of lamb. In February tney purchased 
4.5 million pounds at a cost of $1,75 million. 

During the past 13 months, we have imported over 14 million 
pounds of lamb at a cost of over $3,5 million. The way it is working, 
the Department is buying lamb at about the same rate it is being 
imported. 

The importation of live lambs was a serious threat last year, and 
ulthough halted at the present time, could again become a serious 
problem. The farm price of live lambs is presently only 65 percent 
of parity. 

AH these facts point out to me, and I hope to my colleagues on the 
committtee, tlie importance of extending the National Wool Act. 

I was encouraged to note earlier this week that the administration 
is recommending a 3-year extension of the act. I hope, therefore, 
this legislation can be acted upon by this Congress without delay. 

Thank you for permitting me to testify before you today, 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you. 

I made the statement that Congressman Fisher represented more 
sheep than anybody in the House. If anybo^ in Congress repre- 
sents more sheep, it is Senator Yarborough, of Texas. Ife represents 
the whole State. We are delighted to hear from you, Senator. We 
are pleased to have you come before us. 

STATEHEHT OF HON. RALPH TABBOROUOH, A U.S, SENATOR FBOU 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Senator Yarborough. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am grateful for this opportunity to be here for a minute. I accept 
■with gratitude that distmction of representing more wool production, 
more growers of sheep than any other Member of the Congress, 

I might defer a little to my colleague in the Senate from Texas, 
were it not for the fact tliat I did have the privilege of living in 
El Paso, Tex., for 31/^ years. I am tlie only person that has ever 
lived out in the sheep country of my State who has represented the 
State in the Senate. With that background, I do have an interest in 
this subject tliat goes back over a good many years. 

I would not claim the detailed fiiowledge of it that Congressman 
Fisher has, who grew up in a ranching family who were pioneers in 
the western country ; his forebears were among the very earliest set- 
tlers on the frontier when they were still having raids on practically 
every moonlit period of every month from the wild tribes to the norui 
and west. 
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I want to say to the members of this committee that it is a. privil^e 
to come here to have this opportunity to testify on behalf of the le^s- 
lation which would make this National Wool Act of 1954, with its 
1958 extension, permanent legislation. 

It was my privilege to be a coauthor of the Senate bill for the 
extension of the 1954 act at its initial expiration. There was then 
some talk about making it permanent because of the success with 
which this act had been administered. I am completely convinced 
this is needed legislation and in that belief I have introduced S. 1369 
in the Senate to meet that need. 

It is identical with the bill previously introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee hearing this morning. 

And, Mr. Chairman, though there is some difference of opinion 
on the Senate side about the length of time for which this should be 
extended, I would like to offer here a copy of my bill with the names 
of tlie cosponsors to show the widespread support for this bill identical 
in terms with your bill, H.K. 3680. I introduced it for myself. 
Senator Metcalf, Senator Kuchel, Senator Allott, Senator Case of 
South Dakota, Senator Mundt, Senator Chavez, Senator Capehart, 
Senator Engle, and Senator Carroll. So it has widespread support. 
As this committee will recognize, this list represents generally the 
Senators from the heaviest wool-growing States, though not all of 
them. 

There are other bills, also, and there are some for 3-year extension 
and other periods of extension, but we believe the growing support 
is for the bill that the distinguished chairman introduced on the 
House side for permanent extension of this act. 

As the members of this learned subcommittee well know, this 
National Wool Act, which uses tariff receipts on imported wool for 
incentive payments to American producers to boost the national wool 
production, has proved to be one of the most workable agricultural 
pro-ams ever legislated by the Congress. 

The ranchers in my own State of Texas, particularlyj have needed 
this program the past several years to help rebuild their flocks after 
7 severe drought years covering the early 1950's had forced heavy 
cutbacks in the sheep population. Of course, those from that South- 
western area where that drought spread like an egg .shape up across 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, over into Kansas, Nebraska, 
into the Dakotas, know how all herds of all livestock were cut down 
during the 7 drought years from 1950 to 1957. Tliis act has helped 
those ranchers in reouilding their herds because they were still decreas- 
ing up until the rains finally came in 1957, 

Because Texas has been, for many years, the leading wool producing 
State and because the Nation's wool production has failed to meet the 
national needs, this special tariff financing incentive program was 
formed, both as an aid to agricultural economic growth and as a 
security measure, going back to the days of the outbreak of World 
War II when we were so short of wool, shipping it in from South 
Africa and Australia. Many of the ships bringing it were sunk as 
convoys tried to make their way to the shores of Sie United States 
to eive us an adequate supply of wool for our needs for World War II. 

Under this program, national wool production has increased almost 
annually. It reached a 14-year peak of 266 million pounds in 1960. 
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Texas wool production last year climbed to 51,980,000 pounds, which 
was 19.5 percent of the national crop. 

The Texas sheep ranchers received a total of $32,227,220 for their 
1960 crop. That included $22,351,000 at the marketplace and 
$9,876,000 in incentive payments collected through the wool import 
tariffs under the National Wool Act, 

This program has been highly successful. It has resulted not 
only in strengthening the ranching economy of Texas and of the 
Nation, but has also been a vital factor in permitting the ra-nchers 
to increase production. 

At the last count, in 1960, Texas had a sheep population of 
6,074,000 head, the greatest number in 8 years, with an estimated 
total value of $87,727,000. 

So it is obvious that the National Wool Act of 1954 with the exten- 
sions passed should be made permanent legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, lest our colleagues in the Congress here, and on the 
committee, think that you and Congressman Fisher are a little bit 
boastful about the fact that we have the most wool production in 
Texas, we can say that not only the size and the favorable climate 
causes that but one f arsighted American, one George W. Kendall, who 
came to Texas in the days o£ the Republic as a newspaper reporter 
to cover a Texas expedition. He was editor of the New Orleans 
Picayune, and he came to cover the Santa Fe expedition in 1841 
which liad as its objective the opening of the Santa Fe Trail between 
Santa Fe and Austin, to divert the traffic from the Missouri Trail to 
Texas and, perhaps, annex New Mexico, although they claimed they 
had no such hostile intention. It was a peaceful expedition. 

They were captured and marched overland in chains through the 
"journey of deatn" into the desert to Mexico City. 

George W. Kendall was with them. He came back and wrote an 
account of the Santa Fe expedition, published in a two-volume work 
in New York City in 1844. It went into seven or eight American 
editions— a bestseller. It was published in England about the same 
time and had several editions m England. Kendall, of course, re- 
turned to New Orleans, editor of the Times- Picayune, a young man. 
He went to Europe then with his success as an editor and married, in 
France, a beautiful and talented French lady who attended all of the 
functions of the court, one of the leaders of Parisian society. 

They came back to New Orleans. The Mexican War broke out. He 
went with General Taylor's army on the Eio Grande and became the 
first modern war correspondent in history to travel with an army and 
send back dispatches of the battles day by day. He was the fore- 
runner of all American and other war correspondents, in the modern 
sense, that traveled with troops. 

After the Mexican War, due to health he moved into western Texas, 
northwest of San Antonio to Kendall County, very near where Con- 
gressman Fisher's forebears settled, and began to raise sheep. He said, 
"This is a good country for wool," basing that on his experience of see- 
ing the wool grown m France and in Europe and on his trip as a 
prisoner in chains from Santa Fe to Mexico City and then to imprison- 
ment in the Perote Castle dungeon at Vera Cruz. 

So he began to write artit^ in the Texas Almanac, published be- 
fore the Civil War and after the Civil War, and imported sheep. 
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In that counti-y, in Congressman Fisher's district and others, there 
grew the finest wool industry in America. It came through this 
genius and vision and drive of tliis one man who lived out there in 
Kendall County, under very primitive living conditions, with his 
wife who was a lady from the court of France. They built up the 
sheep- ranching industry. 

Their articles were printed in the Texas Almanac, distributed over 
tlie Union. People came from other States who were interested in 
wool production, settled there, and found a favorable climate for 
that great industry. 

To the members of the minority party, I want to say that this coun- 
try is relatively bipartisan. Mayoe it is not so bipartisan because 
Kendall County, where this industry was shaped, was one of the two 
counties in Texas that gave the Republican nominee a majority for the 
Presidency in 1936, the toughest year they had in Texas, 

I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the kindness of this committee sliown 
me and the privilege of testifying to what I believe is a very fine act. 
This is not a tariff act in tiying to cut out all foreign production. We 
don't produce half of the wool we use. This is an attempt to keep a 
basic American industry built up. If it takes some of tliat tariff to 
build it up, we have noted it is better than to reach into the taxpayers' 
pockets to support this act. I think it is one of the finest agiicultural 
acts you have drafted, and you were here before I got to the Congress. 
I can't claim credit for it. 

I want to congratulate you on your action. 

Mr. PoAOE. We appreciate your taking the time to come over here 
and appearing before us. 

Senator YARBcatouGH. Thank you. 

{S. 1369 follows:) 

(S. 1369, STth Cong.. lEt sesE.] 
A BILL To extend tbe operation of the Nationa.! Wool Act at 1954, as amended. 

Be it enacted Jty the Senate and House of Repregetitativei of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That the sepond sentence of section 703 of 
the National Wool Aet of 1854. as amended (68 Stat. 910; 72 Stat. 994; 7 U.S.C. 
17S2), Is amended to read as follows: "Sach priw support shall be limited to 
wool and moliair marketed on oi- after April 1, 1905." 

Mr, PoAOE. Mr, Jennings. 

Mr. Jennings. Let me call attention to two parts of this letter I 
wish to make a part of the record. First they ask that this incentive be 
increased from 62 to 82 cents a pound. They are very much in favor 
of the legislation and they point out its many benehts and for con- 
tinuation. 

I ask that it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. PoAOB. Without objection that will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letter follows:) 

Rich Valley Farmer's Club, 
Chatham Hill, Va., April li, t96J. 
Congressman Pat Jejininos, 
New Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sib: Since you are a member of the congressional Agriculture Committee we 
are requesting that you introduce a bill, or offer an amendment to the present 
bill, to increase the subsidy on sheared sheep wool and lire lamb wool from 
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the present Government guarantee of 62 cents per pound to 82 cents per pound. 
Our reasons for asking that this subsidy be increased are : 

<1) This is the only Federal price-support program and the only aubsldy 
being paid on any liTestoclc products. 

(2) The price of sheeii, lambs, and wool iias declined In the past year to a 
point that is last getting t>elow the cost of production. Sheep are selling 55 to 
$7 per bead, lambs 4.% cents per pound and wool 5 cents per pound less than 
on this same date last year. 

(3) This program has been handled through the ASC office which is already 
set up in every county to handle the soil conservation, tobacco, and other pro- 
grams. So this could be handled through ASC at no extra personnel and no 
extra cost of administration. 

(4) Under this program the sbeepgrower has been paid most of the 100 cents 
in the dollar that he was intended to get. 

(5) The program can be administered honestly, since there is no way that fl 
dishonest grower can take advantage of it and collect for something not due him. 

(6) This program in the past few years, which has a 62-percent support price, 
worked well and has partially succeeded to accomplishing what It was designed 
to do ; namely, increase the sheep population in the United States which had de- 
creased to the point that our wool supply is wholly Inadequate to our needs In 
peacetime, and should a major conflict develop we would have to import one- 
half of our wool needs. The United States Is now importing one-third of its 
wool. It has also increased the livestock farmers income that has declined in the 
I)ast few years to an alarming extent, 

(7) This program will help farmers over a larger area of the United States 
than any program that has been Instituted since there are few sheep in every 
section of the United States and there is a need for expansion. 

(8) This program will also help the cattle Industry by decreasing cattle 
population. As every three ewes are added, one steer or cow is cut off the surplus. 
We think this one fact alone would Justify the program as the Federal Govern- 
ment is trying, or at least Is trying to make the farmer believe they are trying, 
to decrease surpluses and increase the production of the items in large demand. 

Sincerely, 

J. T. Oasdmer, Seeretam, 
Rich Valleu Farmer's Club. 
Mr. Harding. I would like to file a statement to be put into the 
record later. 
Mr. PoAGE. It will be made a part of the record, without objection. 
(The statement follows:) 

Statement of Ralph R. Harding, a Representative in Conobesb From the 
State of Idaho 

It is absolutely necessary that our committee not delay In acting on legislation 
to extend the Wool Act. This l^slation altects an Industry which must do 
considerable long-range planning. 

Growers are now in the process of determining the size of their flocks for 
next year. The lambing season is over and they must decide how many ewe 
lambs to contract for this spring and how many yearling ewes to buy later 
this year. Right now the 5,000 sheepmen in Idaho are at a loss to know 
whether to expand or decrease their herds. They don't know what arrangements 
they should make to obtain financing. And I know this la also true of sheepmen 
in other parts of the country. 

There is no reason to defer and have extensive debate on this legislation. We 
have had 6 years to observe the Wool Act fn o|ieration. 

At the time the Wool Act was passed in 1954, wool production had declined 
42 percent from 1944. In my own State of Idaho, which ranked fourth In total 
wool products, the output of shorn wool had decreased from a high of nearly 
14 million pounds in 1944 to considerably less than 9 million pounds lu 1954. 

The poor state of the industry was apparent from the fact that wool was the 
only major crop which had gone downward in production from 1944 to 1954. 

In spite of drought problems and a number of other reverses, the Wool Act 
has resulted in the national production of shorn wool Increasing from 234 million 
pounds in 1954 to 266 million pounds in 1960— which is still short of the 300 
million pounds deemed as the minimum essential for our defense needs by the 
Congress 7 years ago. Idaho's production is back up to 11 million pounds. 
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There are only four States which have participated to a greater extent in the 
National Wool Act payments than has Idaho which has received $16,611,043 
of the total $263,715,217 paid to sheepmen during the last 5 years. 

With such beneBcial results from this act, it is not strange that the wool 
industry is almost uaauimouslj supporting Its extension. Typical of corre- 
spondence I have received from my State on this act is this wire from the Idaho 
Wool Growers, "We endorse permanent ertension of the National Wool Act 
and ask that you place our position on record in behalf of thousands of owners 
of sheep in Idaho." 

It has strong bipartisan support. Rarely can it be said of agricultural 
legislation as it can of the Wool Act that it was developed during the period 
one political party was in control and favored by the opposing party when 
it came into power as the answer to an industry's problems. 

The National Wool Act has proved to be an effective and successful piece 
of legislation. Since revMues come only from the tariff on imported wool, its 
extension does not place an additional tax burden on our people. This legislation 
does not deal with a surplus product. It is one of the few agricultural products 
produced in this country which is deficient in production. It has had 6 years 
to demonstrate its worth. A deferment in acting on my bill and those introduced 
by 14 other Members of the House will only result in a severe hardship on the 
wool industry we are trying to help. Let's expedite this legislation. 

Mr. Breeding. I have a statement, and also a letter and a telegram 
that I would like to have made a part of the record. 
Mr. PoAGE. Without objection they will be. 
(Thestatement, letter, and telegram follows:) 

Statemewt of Hon. J. Flokd Bbeedino, a Repeesentative in Conoeess Fbom 
THE STArE OP Kansas, ExTENotNo Wool Act 

Mr. Cliairman, I would like to state for the record my position in regard to 
the wool program and also to Include in my statement two communications I 
hare received concerning the legidation. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I favor extending the wool prog:ram on a permanent 
basrts. The program has been highly successful. It has succeeded in bringing 
order to a sector of our agricultural economy whicli, prior to the passage of 
this act, was in serious trouble. 

In view of the fact that the program works and that It is supported not only 
by sheep producers but by the users of wool, I believe Oie best interests <rf every- 
one concerned would best be served by extending the wool program on a perma- 
nent basis. 

If the committee concludes that a permanent extension is not possible, or 
desirable, at this time, then. Mr. Chalrmau, I would naturally be in favor of 
extending the program for 3 years or some other period of time whi<4i might be 
agreed upon. 

I can state with assurance that those fiirmers in western Kansas who are 
raising an increaMng number of sheep as a part of their farming activities are 
very much in favor of the wool program. I am sure a permanent extension of 
the program would be highly desirable from their point of view. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me state once more that I believe the best 
interests of the country, of the producers and consumers of wool would be 
served by ext^iding the program now under consideration on a permanent 
basis. I hope the committee will give serious con3iderati<m to a permanent 
extension. 

There follow Uie communications I have received from Mr. Doug Wlldln, 
Wildin Sheep Co., Route 1, Hutchinson, Kans.. and Mr. .\ndrew J. Swanson, 
president of the Midwest Wool Marketing Cooperative Association. Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Wildin Sheep Co., 
Bttlchinton. Kan*., April li,19ei. 
Bepreeentative Floyd Bbeedino, 
SouteOJPceSuUdinfi, Washington, D.C. 

Deab Mb. Bbeedino : I understand Senate bill 876 has t)een introduced to place 
tariff import: quotas on ebeeg and iamb. It would oe>Ttainly seem reasonable 
to me to support this bill in view of present lamb prices— we were told back 
in 19o9 that the tremendous amount of lamb coming in then would Ubely c«u8e 
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a bad break in the lamb market— don't know It this was the cause or not, but 
It certainly has dropped a long way in the last 2 or 3 years. Wonder if the 
Tariff Commission remembers their decision in March 1960? I still believe thai 
the major part of our exports are purchased because they are wanted and not 
because we import. Would like support of National Wool Act and penaanent 
extension thereof. 
Sincerely, 

Dotro WiLDiN. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. J. Floyd Breeding, 

Agric^tUiral Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washinffton, D.C. 

Strongly urge working for permanent extension of the National Wool Act. 
This will best serve industry, including Midwest's 10,000 members and U.S. 
lnt«rests. 

Andrew J, Swanson, 
President, Midwest Wool Marketing Co-op. 

Mr. Short, I probably should state here, that while my State is not 
the largest sheep-producing State, it is one that produces some of the 
highest quality wool in the Nation. 

Seriously, the sheep industry is an important and growing indus- 
try in North Dakota, and I think it has been rather indicative that in 
all of the communications that Congressmen usually receive from con- 
stituents back home with regard to legislation which is pending or 
may be pending before Congress or one of the congressional com- 
mittees, I have had not one single communication opposing the ex- 
tension of the Wool Act, which I suppose can be construed as mean- 
ing universal acceptance and approval o£ the Wool Act. 

I think I can state, Mr. Chairman, without any reservations, that the 
Wool Act is universally endorsed by the sheepgrowers and wool- 
growers in my State of North Dakota and I think Ibught to be on the 
record as endorsing the extension of the Wool Act. 

Mr. PoAOB, Now, we have with us a representative from the De- 
partment of Agriculture who has a statement to present, Dr. James 
T. Ralph, Assistant Secretary. 

We will be glad to hear from you now, 

STAISMENT or JAMES T. RAUH, ASSISTANT SECRETAET Or AGBI- 
CULTUHE; ACCOMPAMIED BY FRANK W. ImMASCHE, DEPUTY 
DIHECTOR, LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY DIVISION, VICTOR A. 
VAUGHN, BUDGET DIVISION, AND RUSSEIL BURRUS, CHIEF, 
WOOL BRANCH, LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY DIVISION, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 

Dr. Ralph. I would like to have appear with me, Mr. ImMasche 
and some of his colleagues of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

I am happy to appear before your committee on behalf of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to recommend extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954, as amended, for H yours iw a part of tlie Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 submitted to the Confji-eHH by the President April 17. 

The incentive payment program on wool was developed as an alter- 
native to increasing the tariff to pKivide needed financial assistance 
to our domestic woolgrowers. 

The 1961 marketing year which began April I and ends March 31, 
1962, will be the last year of the wool mid tnohnir payment program 
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under the National Woo] Act as amended in 1958. Consequently, new 
legislation will be rec|uired at tliis session of Congress for the Depart- 
ment to announce, this summer, an incentive price for shorn wool for 
tile 1962 marketing year so that growers may plan their productitai 
accordingly as contemplated under the present act. 

The early announcement is needed so that growers will be in a 
position to shape up their herds and arrange for financing of their 
1962 production. 

The National Wool Act is an example of an industry approach 
which this administration is emphasizing in its proposed agricultural 
legislation. It provides price assistance to growers without adversely 
affecting the competitive position of domestic wool with imported 
wools and other fibers and without having the Government m the 
wool merchandising business. 

Under the National Wool Act : 

(1) An annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool, 
compared with the approximately 265 million pounds we are now 
producing, is to be encouraged as a measure for our national security 
and in promotion of the general economic welfare. 

(2) An incentive price is established to encourage this larger 
production. 

(3) The incentive price is accomplished by means of payments to 
growers to supplement what they receive for their wool in the free 
market and thus bring their income from wool up to the incentive 
level. 

(4) The total of the payment, up to any date, is limited to 70 
percent of the total amount of the duties collected on imports of 
wool and wool manufacturers beginning January 1, 1953, to the same 
date. 

(5) Section 708 of the act authorizes growers to organize and con- 
duct advertising and sales promotion programs financed by deduc- 
tions from the payments to improve the demand for the industry's 
products in the free market. 

The incentive price for shorn wool has been set at 62 cents for each 
of the 7 marketing years since the program, was established. Growers 
sell their wool in normal marketing channels. After the year is 
over, and the average price received for wool sold during the market- 
ing year is known, payments are made to bring the national average 
price received by all growers up to the incentive level. 

The payments are made at one percentage rate for all growers — 
the percentage required to bring tlie national average price for wool 
sold in the free market in that year up to the previously announced 
incentive level. This one rate is applied to the net sales proceeds re- 
ceived by each grower to determine the amount of his incentive 
payment. 

By making the payments on a percentage basis, growers are en- 
couraged to improve the quality and marketing of their wool to ob- 
tain the best price possible because the higher the price the individ- 
ual grower gets in the free market, the greater liis payment. 

Support for pulled wool is required under the act to maintain nor- 
mal marketing practices; that is, prevent unusual shearing prior to 
marketing just to get the payment on shorn wool. This is feing han- 
dled by making payments on all sales of unshorn lambs irrespective 
of whether they are sold for replacement, feeding, or slaughter. 
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Then if the new owner sells the lambs without shearing them, his 
payment is adjusted downward by the amount due on the weight of 
the lambs purchased. Likewise, if he shears the lambs and sells the 
wool, his wool payment is adjusted downward by this same amount. 
In this way, duplicate payments on the same wool are avoided ; the 
original producer and die later feeder or breeder-owner share in the 
payments. 

The National Wool Act provides for tlie support of mohair by 

Eayments like those on shorn wool. Prices received for mohair have 
sen above the support level since the inception of the program and 
payments have not been required. The support price for mohair was 
set at 70 cents for each marketing year until the 1961 marketing year 
when it was increased to 73 cents to comply with the parity relation- 
ship to wool specified in the act. 

The parity price for mohair has increased more than the parity 
price for wool. The domestic production of mohair has been on the 
mcrease since 1952 and is at the highest level on record. 

The Department has been giving increased attention to programs 
which will help the sheep industry improve its production and mar- 
keting efficiency and thereby lessen the need for price assistance. Re- 
search and other programs dealing with disease control, improvement 
of production and marketing practices, conservation measures to in- 
crease the carrying capacity of both public and private grazing lands, 
and greater efficiency m processing and adapting the industry^ prod- 
ucts to consumer preferences are all contributing to the achievement 
of our objective. 

Woolgrowers presently are very discouraged because of low lamb 
prices. Many say they would not be in the sheep business today if it 
were not for the payments under the National Wool Act. 

The National Wool Act has proved to be a practical and effective 
method of price assistance to woolgrowers. As stated at the outset, 
we are recommending its extension as a part of the Agricultural Act 
of 1961 proposed by Uie President. 

We have here a set of charts and tables on the wool situation and 
incentive-payment program which, with your permission, I should 
like to place in the recora. 

Mr. PoAGE. Without objection, tliey will be inserted, and we are 
very much obliged to you. 

(The tables and charts follow :) 
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APPAREL WOOL: DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 
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10. U.S. mill conBumption and Imports of apparel wool and all wool consamp- 
tion In nine principal countries outside the United States by months, S^tem- 
ber 1952 to date. 
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11. U.S. duty-paid imports of wood by specific couDtrles of origin. 
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It. DutieB collected on teool and wool manufaoturei, imported into the United 
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IS. Projection* of paymenttani omount* renminiin; available for paptnenti twrfer 
the National Wool Act of 1954, at amended, itiilh the ittcenttve-Tfrioe for-»kerH 
. Kool, at 6X centB, through the 1962 ntarketivs year 
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' 70 percent of ^1 duU«5 collfi:t^ on Imports of wool and wool manulactures as provided under the Na- 
Ihwal Wool Act of 1954 as amended. Be0Tmli^ with the IMS nrarketliig year lotali are derived by allo- 
cating on»-haU of the reported Jsnuury-Junt total to each of the marketing years Involved. 

' nUWdoDttaaftver^epilceforwoolsold Aprin960 through Jariuary 1061, a3 reported by the Agricultural 
MsrketlDtBirHttf, «Itb.allowanee fm Fcbnu^i? and March. Assumes that the average price for (he iwu 
and IBOl marketlDg Tears will be around 41 cvnls per pound. 

» Based upon payments tor the 1»SB marketing year reported through A.ng. 31. 1960, and estimated (or 
tbe balance of tbe marketing yesr. 

t Assumes prodiietlrtn and sales of 2^7,000,000 pounds o( shorn wool in 19d0; 265,000,000 In 1961 and 1062; 
10,000.000 hundredirejghl of uushom lambs in IWO. and 10.010,000 hundrHlivelght in the IWI and 1M2 
marketiiv years. 

• D — J ._ .V gj assumption that duties collected on wool and wool manufactures will be aome- 



> Based 0] 

irhat leas than . 

■ Assomee the nool-payment prc^vam is continued as Tor tlie IMl marketing y< 
Note.— Aseomes no payments will be reqolced on mohair. 



li. How woo} payments 



' pgvred 



Iitoentive payment on shorn icool 

After the marketlDK year is over and the average price received for sborn wool 
by all producers Is known, the rate of the incentive paj'ineut for tlie marketio^ 
year Is announced. The rate of payment will be the percentage required to 
brinK the national average price received by all producers up to the announced 
incentive price. Use of tlie percentage rate recognizes quality production and 
encourages producers to improve the (juality and marketing of their wool to get 
tbe best i«Lce possible in the open market. Following is au example of how the 
rate is calculated : 

$0. 62 
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Pwrcemtage necessair to bcliig 4&«eiit average ap to the 8&«ent lerel, OIL 
The anDoanced percentage will be applied to the net proceeds received by eadi 
producer for the wool he marketed during the marketing year as ritown by the 
salea dociunents, like the bill or account ot sale, to determine the amount of his 
incentive payment. Hie following examine illuBtratea how the county office wiil 
uae the announced percentage rate to determine the amount of payment to a 
producer. 

Net proceeds from sale of 2,000 pounds of shorn wool at 40 cents $800 

Shorn wool payment rate percent 55 

Payment $*40 

Vnahom Uim'bs {pulled wool) payments 

When the rate of Incentive payments for shorn wool ia announced, the rate of 
payments for unsboru lambs sold during the marketing year will also be an- 
nounced. The rate of payment will be a fixed nimiber of cents per hundred- 
weight of animals sold to reflect, on the average, the approximate numbw of 
ponnds of wool on the animals at the time of marketing. The quantity of wool 
OB nnsbom lambs sold for slaughter during the year averages aronnd 5 poonds 
per hundredweight of live animal. Wool on Iambs sold for slangbter is coarser 
and of shorter staple on the average than the U.S. shorn wool clip ; hoice, a lesser 
payment per ponnd to compensate for pulled wool is appropriate. Allowing for 
these factors, the following is an example of how the rate will be calculated : 

Incentive price for shorn wool as announced cents €2 

Assuming average price received by producers for the year is do 40 

Difference do 22 

80 percent ot difference to adjust for difference in grade and staple do 17. 6 

Wool (greasy shorn basis) per hundredweight of lambs pounds 6 

Bate ot payment per hundredweight of unshorn lambs cents 88 

The rate of payment for unshorn lambs as announced at the end of the market- 
ing year will be used by the county office to compute the amount of payment to 
each producer who qualifies' for a payment. The number of pounds of unshtwn 
lambs, as shown on the sales documents submitted by the applicant fiv a pay- 
ment, will be multiplied by the rate per hundredweight Following is an example 
of how the amount of payment would be calculated in the case of the sale of 
unshorn lambs by original producer : 

Net wrfght of 300 unshorn lambs sold pounds., 30, 000 

Lamb payment rate per hundredweight ?0, 88 
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A downward adjnatment is made in the payments to a producer If the sale of 
sbom wool or nnahom lambs, as the case may be, includes lambs or wool from 
lambs pnrcbased anshorn. This adjustment in the payment to a later owner is 
designed to eliminate dnplicatloD In the total amounts paid. If the applicant 
sbeara the lambs or resells them unshorn, the downward adjustment in his pay- 
ment is, in effect, the amount due the previous owner. Thus, the original pro- 
ducers and later feeder or breeder-owners share in the total lamb jmyment 
accordinK to the weleht gained by the lambs while in their posseesiou. Follow- 
ing Is an example of how tbe payment would be adjusted in the case of a feeder 
who sella purchased lambs : 

Weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold pounds.. 30, 000 

Less weight of 300 unshorn lambs purchased do 21, 000 



..do.. 



9,000 



Paymemt— 



$79. 20 

In the above example, the original producer selling the 300 lambs to the feeder 
would be entitled to the payment on the 21,000 pounds at 88 cents per hundred- 
weight, or $184.80. 

If the later owner shears the lambs and sells the shorn wool, his payment will 
be calculated by figuring the amount of payment on the shorn wool and adjusting 
downward by tlie payment on the unshorn lambs purchased ($184.80 in this case) 
which the original producer is to receive. 
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I Nomber o[ paymenls not BTSllsble lor 1966 uid 1SG7 markeUng yeais. 
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Mr. PoAGE. I wonder if yon or smne of your associates would give 
us a little information, which I am sore is m the charts, but whtiD we 
started this wool progrun it is my rec<^lecti(Hi that we w«« sid^xHi^ 
ing wool at 106 percent of parity. At that time 106 perccait ^urod 
62 cents a pound. Is that right? 

Mr. IkMasche. That is correct — the incentive price of 62 cents was 
106 perc^it of parity at the time it was announced in 19M for the first 
marketing yeais. 

Mr.PoAGE. At 106 » 

Mr. IhMasche. Yes. 

Mr. Poaoe. That 62 cents is now oaly about 92 perc«it of parity? 

Mr. IhMascbk. Less than that ; 62 cents is now around 83 percent 
of parity, 

Mr.PoAOB, It went down to 83 ! 

Mr. ImMasche. Something like that. 

Mr. PoAGE. So that what we have done has been to maintain the 
price of wool in dollars and c^its but we have not maintuned it in 
terms of parity ; is that right ? 

Mr. IuMasche. Yes, sir. The parity price has gcme up during the 
last several years, and the 62 cents th«i has beoxne a prt^ressively 
lower percentage of parity. 

Mr.PoAGE. Andyousay itisnowaboutSSt 

Mr. ImMasche. About 83, 1 think. 

Mr. PoAGE. Since parity on mohair has gone up a little faster than 
on wool, that is the reason for raising the support price on mohair to 
73 cents, is that right ? 

Mr. ImMasche. That is correct. When we started out, we sup- 
ported mohair at 70 cents, wool at 62 cents. The 70 cents was 

Mr. PoAOE. 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. ImMasche, I think so — 91 percent of parity when first an- 
nounced in 1954, The law requires that we support mohair within 
15 percent of the percentage of parity that we do wool. Since 1954 
the parity price of mohair has increased more than the parity price 
of wool. To comply with the 15 percrait provision, we had to raise 
the support price of mohair this last year. 

Mr. PoAOE. That has been merely a bookkeeping situation because 
you actually paid no support on the mohair. 

Mr. ImMasuhe. That is right. The mohair price is presently 
around 95 or 96 cents or well above the support price of 73 cents. 

Mr, PoAGE, How close are you to the danger point on the funds that 
are available for payments ? 

Mr, ImMasche, Sir, that is listed in table 13. The table is not 
numbered but it is toward the end. That indicates that during the 7 
years of the pr<^ram, assuming wool prices stay about where they 
are now, the payments will be within the 70 percent of the tariff 
duties collected during that same period. In other words we have 
a reserve of duty collections from 1963 and 1954 which totaled $103 
million. The best projection we can make now is that this reser^'e 
will still be available after 7 years of the prt^ram for years like 1958, 
when wool prices were low and the required payments greatly exceeded 
the duty collections available for paymen for that year, 

Mr. PoAOB. You have not be**' * rebuild *i\at $150 million, 

have you ? You do not have » do you t 
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Dr. Rau H. I think tlie statranent was, Mr. Chairman, that we had 
a, reserve of $103 million and according to our projections we will have 
$103 million after 7 years of the program. 

Mr.PoAOE. You will have $103 million? 

Dr. Balfh. Yes ; we have been able to maintain the level of reserve. 

Mr. PoAGS. You have been able to maintain that reserve? 

Dr. JEUlpu. Yes. 

Mr, PoAGB. And you tliink that normally the tariff duties will be 
adequate to take care of the payments ? 

Dr. Kalph. Yes ; we do. 

Mr. IuMabcue. On this present level of support; yes. If we were 
to go up to 82 cents or something like was mentioned, they would not 
be. 

Mr. PoAGE. That raises an intei'esting question. How much fur- 
ther if the parity prices tend to go up and up, how raudi further do 
you envision we can go on the 62 cents payments without making a 
change in the dollars and cents payments ? 

Mr. ImMabche. I do not know wliether I get the question. 

Mr. PoAGE. We have seen that the support was dropping in terms 
of parity. While the price remained steady in terms of dollars, it has 
dropped in terms of parity. Obviously, you reacli a point where the 
public will insist upon somethuig higher in terms of parity. 

Mr. ImMasche. As a partial answer to your question tliere, I think 
we are getting to the point where the parity price for wool will tend 
to level out. In other words, after the 62 cents has been in the formula 
for 10 years. We will not have the inci^ases in tlie parity price that 
we experienced the first years. 

Mr. PoAOE. You now have 83-percent parity, approximately, now. 
And you have com now under the new program where it will rim 
about 74 percent of parity. And we have milk at 85. 

Dr. KaLph. Eighty-three. 

Mr. PoAOE. What I am saying is that we will, probably, work to- 
wards a closer coordination of the support figures on all of those com- 
modities, trying to bring them a little closer together— and I would 
envision in the course oi several years that we probably will be called 
on to raise the dollars and cents supports on wool. 

Certainly, if the buying power of the dollar keeps dropping, we will 
certainly he called upon to raise the dollars and cents, will we not? 

Dr. Ralph. Yes, sir; it would seem so. The reserve fund, though, 
will certainly go down if we are required to raise the dollars and cents 
level. 

Mr, ImMasche. That is, unless the market price improves so that 
not as much would be required for payments or imports, pick up so 
that more will be available for making the payments. 

Mr. Poaoe, The Secretary has the authority to raise that support 
up to 106 of parity. 

Mr, ImMasche. The act permits him to go up to 110 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. PoAOE, So that you do not see that there is any necessity at 
this time of attempting to change any of the provisions of the law in 

Trd to that ? 
r. Ralph. Xo, sir. 
Mr. Poaoe. Any questions? 
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Hr. SHt«T. ifr. Ralph, I notice that you state in your statement 
that a 3-year extension is rewnnmended. I am wondering if yon have 
any reason why you would prefer the. 3-year extension rather liian a 
X>ennaDent ext^ision ? 

Dr, Ralph. This period of 3 years was worked out in consultation 
with various agencies of the Govemment other than the Depart- 
meiit of Agriculture. It was felt that 3 years would give the sneep 
industry, as well as the Congress, another period later on at wluch 
time to review this legislation. 

Mr, Shoet. If I understand propwly, there seems to be a little ad- 
verse reaction at the possibility of tlie act not being extended which is 
tending, I am informed, to cause some difficulty in sheep rancheis' 
obtaining financing for the current rear and the next year. 

It would just sort of seem that some of this uncertamty could be 
removed if the act were permanently extraided. 

Dr. Ralph. Yes; I am sure that more of the uncertainty would be 
removed if the act were permanently extended. It was felt 1^ the 
Department that 3 years would be siifficient to allow the industry to 
obtain its credit needs for operations at present. 

Mr. Short. This is just tasing a positive aproach, rather than leav- 
ing it up to Congress to initiate some revision in the act if it happens 
to become necessary ? 

Dr. Ralph. That is correct, sir; that is the reason. 

Mr. Short. Do you think that the Department would have any 
violent objections to a permanent extension ? 

Dr. Ralph. I am sure thej- would not have any violent objectitHis. 
TTe do recommend 3 years, however. 

Sfr. Short. Consistent with tliis concern alwut whether or not the 
act is going to be extended, I was a little concerned yesterday when 
I found the TTool Act was included in the omnibus farm bill. I do 
not think anyone knows how soon the farm bill might be passed. 

I am wondering if fliis bill should not lie, in the best interests of 
the sheep producers, acted upon separately? If I am properly in- 
formed, there is a little concern going on right now that the sheep in- 
du.strfc- would like to have tliis bill extended as quickly as possible. 
If my a.ssumptions are correct, it will be at least a couple of months 
J>efore anything can be done, l>efore the omnibus bill will be approved 
or disapproved, wliich might precipitate an unnecessary delay in the 
extension of tlie act. Providing tlie knowledge that the act is the law 
of the land so the sheep people can go ahead with the assurance that 
the act is in effect, it seems to me, would be l>eneficial. 

Dr. Ralph. "We consider tlie iVool Act as similar to the commodity- 
by-cf>rnmo<lity, or industry -by-indnstr\- approach recommended by the 
President in the proposed Agricultural Act of 1961. And obviously 
we are lioping that the omnibus hill will receive attention in time to 
take care of tlie sheep industry with the inclusion of the provision ex- 
tending the Wool Act. 

It is true that if there were too long a delay, it would have some 
more adverse effect on the sheep industry-. But at the present time our 
hot)es are for action in time to take care of the sheep industry. 

Sfr. Short. It just seems to me that the approval of the extension of 
tite W(K»1 Act would in no way deter, or deviate from the Depart- 
me/it'H re«jmmendations so far as the general farm legislation is ctm- 
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cemed. If it were to depart, I could see justification for wanting 
to keep it in. I cannot see how it would necessarily hann the omni- 
bus farm bill if it were taken out, if it is a benefit to the industry by 
having it enacted as quickly as possible. 

Dr. Ralph. Well, certainly, action extending the Wool Act would 
be an endorsement of the commodity-by-commodity principle in which 
we believe. Our objective in drafting the Agricultural Act of 1961 
was to present or to suggest to the Congress one piece of legislation 
that TV ill include all of our proposals. 

Mr. Short. Might I ask one more question i 

Mr. PoAOE. Certainly. 

Mr. Short. I sometimes wonder whether the Wool Act should be 
revised. I certainly have no specific ideas on this. But it seems that 
while the Wool Act tends to stabilize the price for the producer, the 
sheep producer of wool, which is only one of the products, one oi the 
other products which is lamb, is often in price trouble, as it is at the 
present time, and this, of course, gets into a broad consideration of 
the possibility of restricting imports and that sort of thing, but tlie 
same consideration is involved in wool. And I wonder whether the 
Department had any ideas on whether or not lambs should not be a 
little bit more included in the Wool Act? 

Dr. Ralph. I am not prepared to make a recommendation or com- 
ment on that at the present time. But I would say that we are aware 
that the producers of lamb are in trouble. The prices are very low 
this year. 

I was down in Dallas, Tex,, a couple of weeks ago on Friday night 
and someone called me at 3 o'clock in the morning from California 
to tell me that the price of lambs was too low in California and wanted 
to know what I was going to do about it. [Ijaughter,] 

I told him that iwas in Texas and I would still have to get my 
clothes on before I could tjike any direct action. So he agreed to give 
me until the following Monday. 

We would like very much to have some ability to help these sheep- 
men because they are in rough straits. At any time that some such 
bill as this is proposed, we would be prepared to comment on it, 
sir. 

Mr. Short, Thank you, 

Mr. PoAOE. Any questions? 

Mrs. Mat. May I carry on with the questions by Congressman 
Short concerning the lamb price situation? Last year we had a hear- 
ing on the possible effect on lamb prices and marketing and sale of 
lamb as it was affected by USDA grading standards. And I was 
wondering if we are going to have any legislative reportr on tliat. On 
this lamb problem, has your Department gone into this to see if there 
should be administration changes in the lamb grading; has there 
been any study of that ? 

We would like to see higher prices. That is one way of helping oui- 
lamb prices. 

Dr. Ralph. I am not fully informed on this, but I understand that 
the people in our grading service are still studying this problem of 
lamb grading. Certainly, we all know that if ^ou do not offer the con- 
sumer the proper grades that she wishes, it wdl adversely affect lamb 
consumption. We have not announced any recent changes in that 
pattern. We are still studying it, 
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Mrs. Mat. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, it would be of interest 
to this committee, to liave a r^>ort on what has been the result of such 
study. And if it is being reflected in better sale conditions for lamb 
producers. 

Dr. Ralph. W© would be very pleased to come forward with a re- 
port on that. 

Mr. PoAOE. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Breeding. I would lake to ask a question. I had a call from a 
friend in my district and he asked me to get busy and have the Gov- 
ernment buy some of this dressed lamb. 

I want to ask you now, do you intend to buy any lamb in the market 
and are you going to continue to stay in the market ? 

Dr. I^ALPH. Tlie Department has had a prt^ram of buying frozen 
lamb in recent weeks for domestic distribution to eligible nonprofit 
charitable institutions as a part of our food distribution program. 
With the purchase last week we announced discontinuance of this 
buying as the current needs of eligible institutions have been filled. 
From the time the program was started in late February, the Depart- 
ment purchased nearly 10 million pounds, or about 10 percent, or the 
federally inspected production of lamb and mutton during the period. 

Mr. Breedikg. That has reference to my former question, I want 
to encourage tlie Government to continue to buy lamb. 

Dr. Ralph, As I indicated, we have bought as much as we feel can 
be used by the institutions which participate in the program, but I 
will be happy to relay your recommendation to Mr, Duncan, who 
handles such programs, that your constituents are interested in having 
the Department to continue to buy lamb. 

Mr. Breeding. Just a few mmufes before you testified we had a 
letter introduced by Congressman Jennings, I believe, that had to do 
with increasing the incentive payment from 62 cents to 82 cents. 

Dr. Ralph. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Breeding. Is there any reason for increasing parity, on the 
price of wool ? 

Dr. Ralph. I think this is a subjective qne.stion as to what is a fair 
price for wool. If we were at 106 percent of parity some years ago and 
now we are down to 83 percent, there would be some justification for 
saying that the price should be higher. However, if we were to sup- 
port it at a higher level than 62 cents, additional funds would be re- 
quired to finnnce the program. At the prevailing levels of prices and 
imports, the 70 percent of tlie duties collected on imports of wool and 
wool manufactures would not be adequate to support an incentive 
price much, if any, higher than 62 cents. 

Mr. Jennings. Are you now supporting wool at 70 percent of the 
amount of the tariff that you collect? Are you now spending that 
much ? 

Mr. ImMasche. As the table will show ; just about. 

Mr. Jennings. In other words, 62 cents a pound support just about 
takes uD the 70 percent that you collect ? 

Mr, ImMasche. On a current basis. And if docs not give us much 
elbow room in the event that imports should decline and reduce the 
amounts available for payments or wool prices sliould decline and 
iuciease the amount of payments required. 
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Mr. J»NKiNQ9, That is correct. Let me ask you this : How much 
would you have to increase the tariff percentage to make this 75 cents 
a pound, just roughly ? 

Mr, ImMasche, Each 1 cent in the rate of payment means about 
$3 million. So if you raise the incentive price from 62 to 75 cents, 
you conld multiply the increase of 13 cents by $3 million. That would 
indicate roughly $40 million more a year, 

Mr. Jennings. How much more would the $40 million, percentage- 
wise, reflect ? Would that be 80 percent ? 

Mr, ImMasche. Let me see; there is a table on the duty collections 
on imports of wool and wool manufacturers by years sine* 1948. 

Dr. Ralph. Let me restate an answer that we gave to your first 
question. We had $103 million in the reserve and we will still have 
inat after several years of the program. We have been using ]'ust 
about all the 70 percent of duties on a current basis to maintain the 
62 cents price. 

Mr, Jennings. Here is tlie danger as I see it : Lamb prices have 
gone down considerably and sheep prices have gone down, about $5 
t« $7 a head. Lamb prices are down about 4 to 5 cents a pound, 

I)r. Ralph. Yes. 

Mr. Jennings. Are we going to produce more sheep as a result of 
this decrease in the other product^ the meat product? And unless 
we increase the wool price a little bit, aren't we working at cross-pur- 

E loses? Are we not going to produce fewer sheep as the result of the 
ower overall price and, as a result, we will have less and less wool? 

Dr, Ralph. Yes, sir, Congressman Jennings, that is correct. Cer- 
tainly, the price of lamb does affect the producer's decision to stay 
in the sheep business. And if lamb prices continue to go down, this 
will work against our wool incentive payment program, 

Mr. Jennings. Actually, has not the price of wool gone down, also, 
over the last year or so? I am talking about the price at the market- 
place making you pay part to the producers because the incentive pay- 
ments would be somewhat larger than they have been in years past, 
causing you to have that ? 

Dr. Rauh, I do not believe that is correct. I do not believe that 
the price has gone down. 

Mr, IhMasche, The price of wool has been running around 40 cents 
for the last couple of years. After rising to about 55 cents in May 
of 1957, the national average of the prices received by growers declined 
along with the declines in Dae world market, to a low of 35 cents in late 
1958 and has been ranging from 40 to 43 or 44 cents since. 

Mr. Jennings. Sometime ago in tliis program, a few years back, 
I had a great deal of complaint — I don't Iniow whether it was founded 
in fact. It was that this program was supporting the manufacturers 
along with the producers. The producer was getting his price of 62 
cents a pound, and as a matter of fact, the buyers were getting together 
and buying at 40 or 45 or 47 cents a pound. And you are gomg to 
get your 62 cents anyway, they said. 

Mr. ImMasche. We had quite a lot of comment and criticism the 
first year, that buyers were taking advantage of the program. How- 
ever after the growers found that the payments were made at a per- 
centage rate and it was to the advantage of the individual producer to 
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get the highest price possible for his wool because in so doing he would 
also get a larger payment, there has not been that critici^n. 

Mr. Jennings. I think that is true. Also, that happened with the 
onsbom wool, did it not, at the beginning of the program I You had 
purchasers buying the Iamb and then selling the un^om wool. The 
actual producer was not getting the bencM. Has that been ironed 
out? 

Mr. ImMabche. The first year we made the payment on the sale of 
lambs for sldughter and that required slaughter certifications. The 
furnishing of these certifications involved tlie entire marketing system 
and was a complicated process, particularly in the case of small lots. 
Then there was always the question of wheuier the buyer of the lambs 
reflected the prospective payment in what he paid the original pro- 
ducer for the lambs. 

After experiencing the difficulties with the 1955 program, we 
worked out the arrangement started in 1956 whereby payments are 
made on all sales of unshorn lambs and in case of lambs that are pur- 
chased, the payment to tlie later owner is adjusted downward by an 
amount equal to the payment on the weiglit on lambs purchased. We 
have not heard much complaint since. 

We recognize that tlie payment rate on unshorn Iambs does not re- 
flect the precise quantity and quality of wool on each lamb, but it is 
about the best we can do administratively. We liave to have a method 
that can be applied across the board. 

Mr. Jennings. I liave had some complaints, also, of the little pro- 
ducer taking the lambs into the marketplace on the market day, and 
having individual buyers who buy for the larger packing companies 
for slaughter, marketing those sheep through him, and then he in 
turn gets the wool, the unshorn wool payment rather than the indi- 
vidual producer. Because, when they are sold at the market they are 
sold in his name. 

Mr. ImMarche. Payments are made only to bona fide producers 
who have owned the lambs for at least 30 days. In that way, specu- 
lators, traders, and others who may own lambs only for a short period 
are not eligible. Audits and spot checks are made to assure compli- 
ance. 

Mr. Jennings. Getting back to my original question, under tlie cir- 
cumstances and imder the present conditions, and what might be fore- 
seeable conditions, do you feel that if we extend the program we 
would be justified to raise the support or the incentive payment to 75 
cents a poimd or to some higher figure? Let me not specify 75 cents. 

Dr. Ralph, We feel in the Department that farm income is low, 
and any move made to raise it is justified, but I feel that is a decision 
for the Congress to make as to whether you should require this to be 
raised or not. 

Mr. ImMasche, I might mention there is a provision in the law 
that says that the Secretary shall set the incentive price at a level 
which he determines, after consultation with producer representatives, 
will encourage an annual production of 300 million pounds. Up 
until this last year when lamb prices became discouragingly low, we 
were getting a gradual increase in wool production of about 3 percent 
a year, about as much as could be expected. 

The 62 cents appeared to be doing the job. 
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Mr. Jennings. What is it, 62 percent of parity ? 

Mr. ImMa6Che. Around 83 percent. 

Dr. Ralph. If we took action on our own to raise the level from 62 
up to 65 cents, with the present funds available, we might have to 
come ba«k for more money. The payments with the level at 62 
cents have been taking on the average all the 70 percent of duty col- 
lections authorized under the present act. Our estimate is that if 
we continue at approximately the 62-cent level, we will continue to 
use up the amoimts becoming available for payments from the duty 
collections. 

Mr. Jennings. That is all. Thankyou. 

Mr. Harvey. First of all, may I ask, do you have any particular 
idea as to what has caused this unprecedented break, very unwelcome 
break in lamb prices ? 

Dr. Ralph. I have no information. 

Mr. Harvey. It has not been caused by any kind of substantial 
increase in production, has it? 

Mr. ImMasche. In recent moflths the supply has been, I do not 
know what the exact figure is, but 10 or 30 percent above the corre- 
sponding months a year earlier. 

Mr. Harvey, Then you are saying actually that the present low 
price has been due to the substantial mcrease in production. 

Mr. ImMasche. For the short-term period. I would not say over 
the long run. In other words, lamb prices started getting lower last 
summer and fall, but during the i)eriod when the Government has 
been buying, I saw some figures the other day indicating that the 
supply has been running 10 or 30 percent over the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

Mr. Harvbt. Do you have any prediction as to the possible produc- 
tion level for the coming season ? 

Mr, ImMasche. Indications are that the lamb crop this year will 
bealittlebit larger than last, but not any big change. 

Mr. Harvey. Do we get very much frozen lamb shipped into the 
United States? 

Mr. ImMasche. Imports of frozen lamb have been on the increase 
the last few years, I^ast year they totaled about 12 million pounds. 
This total was still less than 2 percent of our own production. Of 
course, imports are cited as a reason for the decline in lamb prices. 
We have here a table showing the imports of lamb and mutton and 
live sheep and lambs for recent years. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 
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dee, U.S. Department or 

Mr, Harvey. I had a rather interesting experience. Wlien I was 
home in February I was asked to speak at a Midwest lamb and wool 
promotion dinner at Muncie, Ind. It was a rather ambitious pro- 
gram, and I thought that it reflected a very fine effort on the part of 
the producers from that area. 

However, in giving tlieir stoiy to me of their problems in connec- 
tion with this program, thej had a small executive dinner at wJiicK 
they were going to plan for the production of the bi^ dinner. And 
the lady who was preparing the lamb sent for the chairman and said 
that she had bought the lamb for this affair and it was not fit to serve. 
He went to examine it himself, and after a good deal of checking, 
foimd that this lamb that was being prepared for them was frozen 
lamb that had been shipped in. And further investigation disclosed 
that it was not a good quality of lamb and that it actually was not 
vei^ edible. 

And they felt that if that was the type of lamb that the avei-ag& 
housewife would be offered in the retail market, it would do a great 
deal of damage and undo a lot of the good that this pi-omotion pro- 
gram was supposed to produce. 
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I am asking, in your opinion, how much — not in terms of the total 
pouuclage, but how much because of the low quality of the product — 
now much damage it is actually douig to the public acceptance of 
lamb in their diets ? 

Dr. Kaue, We have heard of some complaint^ of this ourselves. 
We are planning to look into it. At the present time we are not pre- 
pared to state how much damage has been done as the result of the 
quality being offered. 

Mr. Habvxt. I am not familiar with what may have happened 
there, but I would like to ask you if you have any suggestions as to 
these lamb carcasses that are shipped in, frozen, why apparently 
the quants' ot the meat was so low. Why was it almost inedible? 

Mr. ImMasche. I have heard that one problem may be the thawing 
in order to have it graded. 

Mr. Habvet. Maybe what? 

Mr. ImMasche. The product may be thawed, defrosted, and then 
frozen again. When the consumer gets it, she cannot tell that it may 
have already gone through two freezing cycles and it may turn out 
unattractive because of some deterioration during the process or han- 
dling. There are a number of things that could be looked into with 
regard to the handling of imports. I understand the woolgrowers 
are woriiog on that angle. 

Mr. Harvey. I certamly think that this very crucial illustration in- 
dicates there is an area which needs to be looked into. Certainly, if 
that is going on in any degree at all, and if this low quality lamb 
being offered is doing — as some of tlie producers seem to tlunk — a 
great deal of damage to their product, it is something to be looked 
into. 

The thing for the industry to do would be to make sui-e that this 
sort of thing was prevented from happening. I am certainly not in 
a position here of scolding anybody. I am just saying that I think 
it should be given very serious consideration . 

Mr, Jennings. Will you yield at that point? You mentioned only 
imported meat which was frozen. How many lambs and sheep are 
beii^ imported live! 

1&, ImMaschb. We have heard a lot about the shiploads coming 
from Australia. 

Mr. Jennings. That is correct, 

Mr. ImMasche. Two shiploads came in during 1959 and two during 
1960 — about 25,000 each shipload. In other words, about 50,000 live 
lambs from Australia in 1959 and 50,000 again in 1960. We have 
not heard any more since. It does not look like such imports from 
Australia will continue as any big threat. 

We always get a number from Canada, but the shipload business 
from Australia appears at the moment to be pretty much out of the 
picture. 

Dr. Kalfh. There is a great technical problem in controlling dis- 
ease. When you put sheep together on a ship, if one has an infection, 
the infection can spread rather rapidly. Those imports which all 
came into California were rather unsuccessful. 

Mr. Jennings. I was wondering, also, from what Congressman 
Harvey was referring to, it would mdicate that perhaps we had got- 
ten a little lax on the grading. Maybe this grading has relaxed too 
much. Maybe we should go oack to more stringent grading. 
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Dr. Raiiph. This is possible. We will certainly look into it. 

Mr. Jennings. Certainly, if the consumer is getting poor quality, 
■we want to take care of that. We want to be sure that they get the 
best quality. 

Mr. PoAOE. That is contraiy to every report that I have ever heard. 
I just Wondered where it came from. 

Mr, Hakvey. From outside of the country. 

Mr. PoAOE. From what country? 

Mr. Harvbt. I do not know. I could look into it further and 
try to find out. 

Mr. Poaoe. It seems to me that it would be contrary to every con- 
cept tliat people in business have who want to ship in the very best 
for their export market because it brings a better jjrice. Otherwise, 
they cannot sell the low grade stuff if they ship it. I have heard 
about the New Zealand lambs being better lambs than what we were 
selling on the market. If it is that poor, then it will not be any 
threat to the American market. That is no threat to us, if it is so 
bad that the housewife would not eat it. 

Mr. Harvey. I can only say this : that in this instance the cor- 
respondent wrote me and said that in his investigation, which ex- 
tended, I believe, only to the retailer in Muncie, who had sold the 
lamb, that his reason was that he was able to buy this imported lamb 
at a lower figure. He had bought it at a few cents less a pound for 
that reason. 

Mr. Poaoe. I do not think there is any doubt that these people 
have been selling it. 

But those who have been handling it, even though it is very small, 
a very small amount that comes in, it has been handled in such a 
way as to deliver it direct. to the market because it is not through the 
regula,r meat'handlers. He ships some to Muncie and breaks the 
market; he takes over the entire market as long as his product lasts 
and then he is out of business and he is gone. It is not the regular 
packers who are selling it. It is a trade problem that would not show 
up if those imports which amount to only 2 percent were scattered 
over the country. 

When you drop a carload, that is all you will have for some time. 
The people who are handling it are not in the packing business. The 
man who buys that which comes in at the west coast, the man that 
buys it is merely a jobber, he is not a packer. The packers do not buy 
this lamb. And it is therefore a commodity which sells simply on 
price. 

Mr. Harvey. It is my personal opinion that because lamb is not a 
common part of the diet on the tables of the run-of-the-mill family 
that the market for lamb and lamb products is not as good, they do 
not sell enough of it to guarantee a retailer a volume of business that 
will justify himinorderingit in volume. 

Mr. Poaoe. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. He orders it piecemeal. And for that reason I suspect 
he does not give too much attention to it. 

Mr. Poaoe. I heard somebody express it this way — and I think he 
was right — he said we are now eating in the United States about 4 
pounds of Iamb per year. He says, "You cannot merchandise less 
than 10 pounds of a product per capita per year and actually have 
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merchandisii^." If people consume \eas than that, there cannot be 
a national system of actual merchandising a product unless you sell 
as much as 10 pounds per capita per year. We are actually selling less 
than half of that amount. 

Mr. Harvbt, There are a lot of factors involved in this and I am 
certainly not, as I said here, in a capacity of scolding about it. I do 
think it is something concerning which we ought to have a better un- 
derstanding. - 

Mr. PoAQE. Suppose you find out where that lamb came from? 

Mr. Harvet. I will tiy to. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank youi 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Ben-EL. I have a couple of letters from sheep growers. One 
made the observation that the Wool Act made prices Of the wool such 
that the person who was raising sheep for lamb production to make 
his money was not getting as much on balance as the grower who 
raised for wool and that this will encourage many people to go into 
wool production for their main income, 

I was wondering if the sheep industry is in such imbalance that this 
is of significance for those who do depend upon lamb sales for their 
main income? 

Dr. Ralph. Certainly, if the price of wool is more favorable than 
the price of lambs, it will tend to encourage the wool type of sheep 
compared with the mutton-type slieep. 

Mr, Reifel. I was wondering as one of the other witnesses pointed 
out j ust recently the number of sheep being 20 percent more. 

Mr. LuMasghe. Slaughter during recent months has been 10 to 
30 percent greater than during the corresponding months a year 
earlier. 

Mr.BrEiFEL. Ithasgoneupthatmuch? 

Mr. ImMabche. Yes. 

Mr. Reifel. This is a trend ? 

Mr. ImMascue: No. 

Mr. Keitel. You do not believe it is? 

Mr. ImMasche. The situation can change rapidly. As soon as the 
old crop of lambs in feed lots are out of the way, supplies will depend 
on the new crop. As mentioned, the lamb crop this year is not ex- 
pected to be materially different from last year. 

Mr. Reifel, Another question : In eastern South Dakota the family 
farms are dependent upon some diversity in production and many 
include sheep and it would be difficult for them to keep in business 
If they were going to find large numbers of sheep brought into this 
country that would affect the price. You mentioned two boatloads 
last year. Is there a likelihood with this disease business on the boat 
and the like that that is a determining factor? Can we expect larger 
numbers of sheep being brought in ? What might limit the imports of 
sheep? 

Dr. Ralpk. Anything I tell you will be an opinion, but in my 
opinion imports of live lambs are not likely to increase. There was 
a lot of publicity when a boatload arrived but the number of lambs 
in relation to our own production never was sizable. I do not think 
they will overcome the problems of transporting live lambs fnan the 
southern hemisphere to here. What I say has no connection with the 
imports of frozen Iamb. 
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Mr. Beifel. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAQE. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Hardino. I would like to ask if there is any way that the house- 
wife, as she goes to the grocery store, can distinguished between lamb 
that is raised in America and imported lamb^ Is this lamb that is 
brought in graded a^dat^trnped with the regular stamp, "U.S. Choice," 
"U.S. Good," and so forth ? 

Dr. Kalph. I understand that if the imported lamb is graded it 
carries the same grade marks as domestic lamb and there is no way 
for her to discern the difference. 

Mr. Harding. I share Mr. Harvey's concern regarding imported 
low quality lamb. I was in the potato processing business before I 
came to Congrees, I know that during World War II a lot of our 
GI's were fedpoor quality processed potatoes and they have not tried 
^em since. Today the processor is putting out a processed potato 
that is terrific. Even our Idaho potato growers are having trouble 
distinguishing between mashed potatoes that come from processed 
potatoes and those that are mashed from fresh |><^atoeB. 

I think it is important that if the housewife buys imported lamb 
she should Itnow that she is buying imported lamb. 

Is there any way that this imported lamb could be stamped "im- 

Krted" and then the grade? Would this type of stamping require 
^slation or can the Department do it by themselves ? 

Dr. Ralph. To do it in a negative fashion by stamping the product 
as imported might require legislation. The American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council through their promotion program which is operated 
under this law, might be able to approach the problem from the posi- 
tive standpoint by promoting American lamb. 

Some of the promotion agencies operating through marketing or- 
ders and agreements under State laws have been able to create some 
degree of preference for local quality products by promoting them as 
such. I tnink it would take considerable effort on the part of the 
American Sheep Producers Council to bring the housewives' attention 
to domestic lamb. 

Mr. PoAGE, Will you yield there? 

My observation has been that she did buy that in the past because 
the imported lamb was generally better quality than the domestic 
lamb. And you would not want to advertise the imported lamb as 
being such. Of course, if Mr. Harvey's experience is typical, then 
labeling would be very helpful. 

If on the other hand, we are actually importing a higher quality 
in most cases, if that is what is happening, then if you stamp it, it 
would not help you a bit. 

Mr. HAimiNo. The thing that worries me is this imported lamb, 
if it is frozen and then thawed and then frozen again, naturally it 
will be of poorer quality. I think there should be a stamp of identifi- 
cation or at least there should be a study made as to whether or not 
an identification would be beneficial to the domestic producers, 

Mr, Jbn^nings. If you will yield there, I felt somewhat the same 
way last year wlien testimony brought out the fact that Virginia 
lambs are a very fancy quality, and I suggested that we have the 
grade "Virginia fancy quality" put on these lambs, because it seemed 
that it would have good acceptance. I would not want to have Vir- 
ginia lambs identifiwl otherwise. [Laughter,] 
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Mr. t^OAQE. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. SrBiPEL. The sheep industry through the Sheep Council are in 
favor of stamping it as suggested, that has been gone into, I suppose, 
whether to have that as to the imported and the distinction between 
that and our own. 

Mr. Jbnninos. Actually, it would not be necessary. If it is good; 
it is good. If it is choice, it is choice. If it is fancy, it is fancy. If 
it is poor, it is poor. Whether imported, domestic, or travels around 
the world. 

Mr. PoAQE. Back to the wool bill, without going into the lamb ques- 
tion — it is important but it is not actually a part of this discussion 
this morning— I wonder if there is any further discussion on the wool 
bill. 

If not, we are very much obliged to yon, Secretary Ralph, and all 
of your associates. 

I see we have with us our colleague, Mrs. Pfost, who wishes to make 
a statement about this wool bill. We will be glad to hear from you. 

First, without objection, unanimous consent is granted to insert the 
tel^rams received by Congressman Williams and Congressman Win- 

(The telegrams received by Representatives John B. Williams and 
Arthur Winstead were identical and read as follows:) 

STAKKTn.LE, Miss., April 18, 1961. 
Tbls association beartUy endorses permanent extension of National Wool Act 
and requests tbat this wire be included in hearing record. Further reQoest that 
7on work for passage of same. 

J. W. Gray, Jr., 
President, Missigaippi Sheep Prodvcerg Aggooiatitm. 

STATEMEHT OF HON. GEACIE PFOST, A EEPEESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FEOU THE STATE OF IDASO 

Mrs. Pfost. Chairman Poage, and members of the Livestock and 
Feed Grains Subcommittee, I greatly appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity to appear here this morning and my thanks to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for turning to this legislation so early in the session. 

The National Wool Act, as members of the committee well know, 
has proved its worth over and over again since it was put into opera- 
tion back in 1955. As a subsidy program benefiting woolgrowers, 
it has been one of the most successful programs enacted by the Con- 
gress. It has assured woolgrowers a measure of price stability and 
Srosperity which has, in effect, made it a model for general farm 
testation. 

Idaho is a major shorn wool producer, ranking eighth in the Nation. 
While wool production is concentrated largely m the Second District 
of Idaho, rather than my own First Congressional District, it remains 
an important phase of Idaho's economy and it therefore has my whole- 
hearted support. Idaho woolgrowers produced 11,304, 000 grease 
pounds last year. Without exception, every communication I have 
received has urged extension of the Wool Act for at least 2 years, and 
many have requested that the extension be made permanent. 

The bill being considered by the committee would, in fact, do just 
that, and the distinguished chairman, Mr. Poage of Texas, is its spon- 
sor. While my own wool bill called for an extension of the act by 
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3 yeare, I am happy to go along with the proposal for a permanent 
extension if that is the will of the members of the ccMnmittee. 

I am fully aware of how effectively the act has operated since it 
was enacted, and the thought occurs to me that the le^slation ought to 
become a prime model for other farm legislation. Certainly the mem- 
bers of the conamittee will agree that there are areea of our farm 
economy which are sorely depressed at this time. Farm income has 
been skidding downward for years. This depression has forced mil- 
lions of our fine family farmers off the land and into the city, where 
they have to compete in an ever dwindling job market. The sad plight 
of many of our farmers was brought sharply home fo me during my 
travels through Idaho last fall, and I am reminded of that situation 
almost daily m letters that reach my office from the district. All of 
these families, like our woolgrowers, are farmers. They, too, must 
somehow be helped. I do not believe any segment of our farm economy 
should liave favored treatment or be discriminated against. 

If it were possible, and if it were the thinking of the committee, 
I would like to see the Wool Act incorporated as a part of biTiad 
legislation to help the family farmer, wliere it can effectively serve as 
a model for sucli overall legislation. Its sound principles and pro- 
visions should be used to benefit other farm groups as well. 

I am awai-e, at the same time, that the legislation before the commit- 
tee should be acted upon in tlie near future in order to assure wool- 
growers ample opportunity to work out their own production c|uotas. 
Much of this must be done in advance, therefore early passage is most 
important to our wool producers. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the Wool Act be included in overall 
farm legislation if it is possible to hammer out that legislation in the 
next few weeks- If, in the wisdom of this committee such action is 
not forthcoming, I would then urge that the legislation before tliis 
committee to extend the National Wool Act be favorably acted upon 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Thanks very much for your courtesies. 

Mr. PoAOE. We appreciate your appearance here this morning. 

The first witness I have is Mr. Charles Schreiner of the Texas Sheep 
& Goat Kaisers Association, San Angelo, Tex. 

STATEHI^irr OF CHABLES SCHSEHIEK m, PKESmEIIT, TEXAS 
SHEEP & GOAT BAISEBS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Schreiner. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is Charles Schreiner, and I appear before this committee as 
an operator of a sheep ranch near Kerrville in southwest Texas. 
Also, I am representing the Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Association, 
an organization of Texas growers which I serve as president. 

The sheep industry is of significant economic concern to a wide- 
spread area of Texas. It is estimated tliat we have in excess of 20,000 
growers who produced 52 million pounds of wool during the year 
1960. We firmly believe that the stability of this industry in our 
State is based on continuation of the protection afforded by the 
National Wool Act of 19S4. 
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For years the domestic sheep industry has been struggling to over- 
come serious problems threatening its very existence. In tlie early 
ISSCs the domestic wool market, wSiich is the only market for the 
American wool grower, began to experience increasing adverse effects 
of competition fr<Hn syntfeetic fibers and imports of wool products 
from low production cc&t countries. 

To a depressed market was added a severe drought condition in 
■our State where many growers began to find it impossible to continue 
to operate their ranches. As these problems developed to an acute 
state in 1954, the Confess wisely passed the National Wool Act. 

The wool and lamb incentive programs of the act served to reverse 
the downtrend in tlie industry and encourage growers to continue 
their operations and increase production. This stimulating effect on 

£ reduction is reflected in estimates reported by the Texas Crop and 
ivestock Reporting Service of the USDA. 

In 1954, 5,651,000 sheep and lambs sheared 45.4 million pounds 
and in 1960, 6,358,000 head sheared 51,980,000 pounds.- Thus- since 
1954 there has been an increase of over 700,000 sheep and lambs and 
approximately 6.6 million pounds of wool. 

Although tne industry has been provided a badly needed shot in 
the arm by the National "Wool Act, the serious problems confront- 
ing the industry continue to threaten its existence. Since 1957 we 
have seen a rapid increase in the volume of low cost imports of lamb 
and mutton from Australia, New Zealand, and Iceland. The compe- 
tition from these imports lias contributed a depressing influence to 
the sheep market which may be evidenced in a comparison of our 
market at this time to that of a year ago. 

Last year fat spring lambs brought a fop price of $23 per hundred- 
weight and recently sold for $17,50 per hundredweight. Old crop 
lamos last, year brought $18.50 and are now bringing $13.75. Feeders 
last year brought $19 to $20 and are now bringing $15 to $16, These 
figures are reported by a San Angelo market. 

A substantial volume of foreign wools, yarns, fabric, and garments 
imported into this country have provided a detrimental hifiuence on 
market prices for domestic wools. Tliese wool products are made in 
countries where wage rates in textile mills are substantially below 
textile rates in our industir. The Japanese textile worker receives 
a wafie of about 14 cents; the Italian, 30 cents; the French, 51 cents; 
the (^rman, 46 cents; the Englisli, .54 cents; and the American, $1.73 
per hour. 

This problem is becoming more acute as our domestic costs of pro- 
duction and manufacturing continue to lise and if the financial pres- 
sures of imported wool products increase without regulation, it may 
cause serious curtailment of the production of domestic wool manu- 
facturers. 

Then, too, the synthetic industry is expanding and stepping up its 
pr<Hnotion programs for synthetic fibers further threatening the uses 
and consumption of wool. 

In view of these complex problwns, the woolgco^ei;s of Texfe-re- 
spectfullv request that the National Wool Act of 1954 be extended. We 
t«lieve that an extension should include the vital promotional pro- 
grams for iamb and wool as provided in section 708 of the act. Na- 
tional advertising, through magazines, television, and newspapers, 
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on wool and Iamb must be continued in order to combat competition 
of synthetic fibers and imports of wool products and lamb. 

Were it not for these national advertising and publicity programs, 
the domestic sheep industry would be without a medium of promotion 
for its products. This would occur as the synthetic industry con- 
tinues to spend millions of dollars on synthetic fiber promotioA and 
the trade policies of this country permit increasing volumes of wool 
products and lamb to be imported. 

Our association therefore is in accord that the all important section 
708 of the National Wool Act must be continued. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize to the mem^ 
bers of the conunittee that ^eep ranching is a long-range operation 
requiring planning based on anticipated conditions several years in 
advance. We have reaswi to believe that the problems of our industry 
will continue, and the protection of the Wool Act will be needed for 
an indefinite period. 

To provide a long-term stabilizing effect for the industry, we re- 
spectfully urge that the National Wool Act of 1954 be extended on a 
permanent basis, in its present state without amendment. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you, Mr, Schreiner. I wonder if it is a fair 
interpretation of your statement to assume, as I have, that in your 
discussion of the tariff and the protection from foreign competition, 
that what you are really summarizing is that this Wool Act is prob- 
ably the only eflfective way to meet boui of those problems at the same 
time? 

Mr. Schreiner. That is correct. 

Mr. PoACffi. Because, obviously, if you rely solely on the tariff, 
syntJietics will put the woolgrowers clear out of business? 

Mr. Schreiner- That is correct. 

Mr. PoAOE. Because while you can raise the price of wool to any- 
thing you want with the tariff — you recognize that — you can run the 
price of wool up to $1.50 a pound, if you put the tariff up to $1.60 on 
wool and you can sell wool at $1.50 next month, but whether you will 
sell it at all 10 years from now becomes questionable, because synthet- 
ics will sell for far less than that. 

So it seems to me so clear that the tariff cannot protect tlie wool busi- 
ness any more than it can protect the cotton busmess. And that your 
only recourse then is a. direct payment, such as this bill contemplates, 
and I judge that is what you meant to recognize in your discussion of 
it. 

Mr. Schreiner. That is true. 

Mr. PoAOE. Are there any other questions? 

If not, we very much appreciate your commg here. 

Mr, Schreiner. Thana you, Mr. Poage, 

Mr. Poage. Now, we have the national association, represented by 
a man I have to take a little pride in recognizing. He is president of 
the National Wool Growers Association with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, but the president is from Texas, 

Mr. Metcalfe is from Sau Angelo, Tex. We are delighted to hear 
from you, Mr. Metcalfe. 
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STATEHEST OF TEHltOSE B. METCALFE, PRESIDENT, NATIOHAL 
WOOL GEOWEES ASSOCIATION 

Mr. M&TCAUT. I appreciate your introduction and appreciate the 

hearinswe are being g:iven today and the opportunity to appear here. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Penrose 

B. Metcalfe. I am a relatively small sheep and cattle raiser from San 

Angelo in western Texas. 

I am appearing here today as such an operator, and also as president 
of the National Wool Growers Association, which is the ddest na- 
tional livestock organization in this country. Our association is also 
the recognized spokesman of the sheep-producing industry of the 
Nation. 

One of our leading cattlemen in Texas is operating a sheep ranch 
off the coast of Alaska. I am sure that the chairman knows Mr. 
Normtui Mosher. 

To proceed: Our membership consists of 19 State woolgrowers' 
associations in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

I am happy to say also that 97 sheep and wool pniducer organiza- 
tions in 48 States have joined with our organization in endorsing bills 
before Congress to extend the National Wool Act. Names of these 
organizations are included in a brochure prepared by our organization 
for the Members of Congress, and these brochures will be brought 
around to your offices and presented to you individually in a few days. 
I would like permission to have inserted in the record the names 
and addresses of these 97 organizations. 
Mr. PoAQB. Without objection you may do so. 
(The list and the letters follow :) 

Renewal of the National Wool Act Is supported by these organizations in 
the sheep prodBclng industry : 

National Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah 
National Wool Marketing Corp.. Boston, Mass. 
National Lamb Feeders Association, Lamar, Colo. 
Alabama: 

Alabama Sheep h Wool Growers Association, Montgomery 
Arisona: 

Arizona Wool Growers Association, Phoenix 
Arkansas: 

Northwest ATltausas Sheep Prodncers Association, Sprii^dale 
Washington County Sheep Association, Fayetteville 
California : 

California Wool Growers Association, San Francisco 
Cofaurado: 

Colorado-New Mexico Wool Marketing Association. Denver 
Colotatdo Wool Growers Association, Denver 
Colorado Wool Marketing Association. Denver 
Colombia Sheep Breeders Association. Fort Collins 
Coanectlcnt : 

Connecticut Sheep Breeders Association, Pntnam 
Delaware: 

Delaware Sheep & Wool Association, Houston 
Florida: 

Northwest Florida Sheep Growers Aasoclation, DeFonlak Springs 
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Georgia Purebred 8ti«^ Breeders ABSoclatfonrA^tbena. 
Georgia Sbeep & Wool Growers Association, MarsballTllle 

American Suffolk Sbeep Society, Moscow 
Idabo Wool Growers Association, Boise 
Idaho Wool Marketing Association, Inc., Pocatello 

niiaois : 

Illinois Wool Marketing Associatioii, Paris 

Indiana ; 

American Shropshire B^str; AsBoclation, Lafayette 
Indiana Farm Burean Cooperative, Indianapolis 

Iowa: 

American Hampshire. Sheep Association, Stuart 

Iowa Sheep & Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Hampton 

Iowa State Sheep Association, Des Moines 

Kansas ; 

Kansas Forehread Sbeep Breeders Association, Manhattan 

Kentncky : 

Blue Crass State Sbeep AssOL-iation. Lexington 

Kentucky Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Lexington 

National Sheep Association, Louisville 

Louisiana : 

Louisiana Sheep Growers Association. Baton Rouge 
Louisiana Sugar Belt Sheep Growers Association. St. James 

Maine: 

Maine Sheep Breeders Association, Vassalboro 

Maryland : 

Maryland Sheep Breeders Association, Upperco 

Massachusetts : 

New £}ngland Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Sheffield 

Michigan : 

American Oxford Down Record Association, Eaton Baplds 
Michigan Sheep Breeders Association, East Lansing 
Michigan Shropshire Breeders Association. Kalamazoo 
Michigan Lamb Feeders Association, East Lansing 

Minnesota : 

Minnesota-Dakota Columbia Breeders Association, Sleepy Eye 

Minnesota Sbeep Breeders Association, St. Paul 

Minnesota Wool Growers Association, Minneapolis 

Northern Minnesota Sbeep Producers Association, Middle River 

Southern Minnesota Sbeep Breeders Association, Le Center 

South Dakota Wool Growers Association, Minneapolis 



Mississippi Purebred Sheep Breeders. Natchez 

Missouri: 

American Corriedale Association, Columbia 
Midwest Wool Marketing Cooperative, inc., Kansas City 
Northeast-Missouri Livestock Association, Columbia 
Missouri Hampshire Sbeep Association, Leonard 
Montadale Sheep Breeders Association, St Louis 
National Suffolk Sbeep Society, Columbia 

Montana : 

Montana Wool Growers Association, Helena 
Northwest Wool AIarketii« Association, Chinook 

Nebraska ; 

Nebraska Wool Growers Association, Crawford 

Nevada : 

Nevada Wool Growers Association, Reno 
Nevada Wool Marketing Association, 3!ly ■'■'■' 

New Hampshire ; 

New Hampshire Sheep Breeders Assoriattmi. Bttst Kingston 

New Jersey : 

New Jcreej? Hampshire Sheep Association. -BeiinardBvllle'' 
New Jersey Sheep Breeders Association, New Brunswick 

New Mexico: 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association. Albuquerque 
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New Torfc: 

New Xork State Sbeep Growers AasociaUoD, Ithaca 

New York State Sheep Growers Cotflwrative Association, Pram Yan 

New York State Corricdale Association, Hoicomb 

Schuyler Ckiunty Sheep Breeders Cooperative Assodation, WatUns Glen 

Western New York Lamb Feeders, Batavia 
North Carolina : 

North CaroUna Wool Pools, Raleigh 
North Dakota : 

Missouri Slope Wool Growers ABsociatlon, Center 

North Dakota Coox>erative Wool Marketing Assodation, Fai^o 
Ohio: 

Ohio Sheep Improvement Assodation, Columbus 

Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Columbus 
Oklahoma i 

Oklahoma Sheep & Wool Growers Assodation, Delaware 
Oregon : 

American Bomney Breeders Assodation, Corvallis 

Oregon Wool Growers Assodation, Fossil 

Pacific Wool Growers, Portland 
Pennsylvania : 

American Chevlet Sheep Sodety, Lafayette Hil! 

American Southdown Breeders Assodation, State College 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory 

Pennsylvania Sheep & Wool Growers Assodation, Waynesboro 
Rhode Island : 

Rhode Island Sheep Cooperative, Chepachet 
South Carolina : 

South Carolina Sheep Breeders Association, Inc., Mouatvllle 
South Dakota ; 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Assodation, Belle Fourche 



Tennessee Wool Growers Assodation, Clarksvilie 

American RambouUlet Sheep Breeders Association, San Angelo 
Tesas Sheep & Goat Raisers Association, San Angelo 

Utah: 

Utah Wool Growers Assodation, Salt Lake City 
Utah Wool Marketing Association, Salt Lake City 

Vermont : 

Vermont Sheep Breeders Assodation. Burlington 

Virginia : 

United Wool Growers Association, Harrisonburg 

Valley- Northern Virginia Sheep Breeders Association, Blacksburg 

Washington ; 

Washington Wool Growers Association, Ellenshurg 

West Virginia : 

American & Delaine-Merino Association, Wheeling 

West Virginia Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, Morgautown 

West Virginia Wool Marketing Assodation, Morgantown 



Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers Association, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Livestock Breeders Association, Madisou 
Wyoming : 

Wyoming Wool Growers Assodation, McKinley 
Wyoming Wool Marketing Assodation, Cheyenne 
As a sheep producer In Alabama I would like to state that the National Wool 
Act has helped in my sheep program, and I heartily endorse Its extension. 
Deknis BR400, Toney, Ala. 

The National Wool Act is absolutely essential to the sinall flock owner. With 
the present Importation of lamb from other countries and consequent depression 
of lamb prices, we would really be strnndeti without the National Wool Act., 
It makes the difCereuce between my staying in the sheep business and getting 

P. Lewis, Dotkan, Ala. 
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The Nfitlonal Wool Act Is Important to wool growers in Alaska becanafr If conn 
pensatee them in part for the abs^ice oC Income from the sale of mutton. Alaska 
is a large State with very meager traDsportatton facilities. Due to the poor 
transportation setup in the Alentian Islands where the bulk of Alaska's wool is 
grown, it Is virtually Impossible to market lamb in tbe population centers of 
tbe Rail Belt. 

Therefore, we must depend almost entirely on the sale of our wool to keep 
going and the payments made to ns under the National Wool Act make a sub- 
stantial part of the income for Alaska wool growers. 

Alaska Livebtook & Tkadiro Co. 

We feel the incentive payment pri^^ram must be extended until market prices 
are In line with operating costs, if ever. If not, growers will be compelled to 
liquidate, which makes less employment and less business for other industries. 

SiNNDTT & GneoM, 
Qlendale and Show Iiow, Arix. 

The Northeast Arkansas Sheep Producers Association wishes to go on record 
with the statement that we feel It is necessary to the welfare of the sheep indus- 
try to estend the National Wool Apt beyond March 31, 1962. 

ROB&RT L. Habribon, 
President, Bpringdale, Arle. 

The western range sheep business is now In a critical "life or death" strn^le. 
Renewal of the National Wool Act is of the utmost importance to the ahe€V 
Industry of the country. 

We are operating under an overburdensome handicap in trying to compete 
with countries having cheaper labor costs. 

Immediate action is imperative to avoid further disaster within the industry. 
8am Gibson, Willow* , CaUf. 

The value of the National Wool Act Is so important in my estimation that it 
means the difference between tontinuing in the sheep business and liquidating. 

Since rising costs have reached sfncb proportions, and since it seems almost Im- 
possible to get tariff protection, It is imperative that the National Wool Act be 
extended to save the domestic sheep industry. 

Joan G. IKDABT, Fretno, OaHf. 

The Wool Act has been of great help the past few years. It has made it pos- 
sible, in fact, to stay in the sheep business. With the changes taking place, 
everything seems to indicate that it wlU not be possible to operate at a profit, or 
even stay in business without the extension of this act and all other help that 
may be offered this essential industry. 

Hbbbebt H. Sihqiet, Dfcioh, Colt/. 

The last 2 years have been rather hard for sheepmen because of the shortage 
of rain. With the high cost of operation, if a sheepman can't get a fair price 
for his wool, he hasn't much of a chance. 

The National Wool Act has helped by bringing up tbe price of wool. I would! 
like to see it continued. 

W. M. Hatbs, Esparto, Calif. 

I believe that everyone in the United States will benefit In the long run by 
helping to keep our wool industry alive. I feel that it would be very onwise to 
let our Industry die and buy our wool from our good neighbors even thoi^h it 
seems cheaper now than our cost of production. If they knew that our industry 
was dead, they surely wouldn't be beyond chai^ng whatever price we would 
pay. 

I can't see bow we could expect to tie a strong nation by becoming purchasers 
of all the wool we used. 

Our sheep can help to lower the surplus of crops that we seem unable to 
trade eff or sell by converting them into wool, of which we buy quite a lot 

I would like very much to see the National Wool Act ezt^ided, for without it, 
I believe our sheep industry will die a fast death, and I believe that, for reasons 
stated above, the benefits far outw^gb any gain that might be obtained by 
discontinuing It 

Dale WitUAMS, Edtcardt, Colo. 
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I want to see Uie National Wool Act extended berond its jwesent expiration 
date because tbls act is all tbat keei« tbe sheepmen In business. 

Fbed Waliack, Oolbran, Colo. 
As one deeply interested Is the devdopment of the sheep Industry in the 
United States, I am strongly in favor ot the Wool Act and feel that it should be 
continued. The program as outlined, I feel, is essential to the sheep growers of 
Connecticut and New Bngland. 

Rot G. Paby, Chester, Conn. 

With world condiUona as they are, it behooves us to use every means at our 
command to encourage domestic production of sheep and wool. The National 
Wool Act Is tbe most reallsUc uid equitable farm products program. 

Calvin Hollis, Jr., Houston, Del. 
The National Wool Act is the Georgia sheep grower's only hope of survival In 
the sheep business. 

Chas. D. MirapHY, 
Fretident, Georgia PureJtreA Sheep Breedert Association, 

Atlanta, Qa. 
We in Georgia feel that the National Wool Act should be extended because it 
makes It possible for woolgruwers to receive more nearly a fair price for their 
product. 

The promotion prt^ram which sheepmen are financing Is also working out 
well. A recent lamb promotion campaign in Atlanta has resulted in an in- 
creased aae of lamb. This is particularly true in public eating places. 

Dr. Harry Brown, Mountain City, Oa. 
We produce a good quality of wool, which is important to the national econo- 
my, bat because of American standnrds in wages, ocean freights and overland 
freights, prices are not sufficient to maintain this production year after year 
without the support payments. Without these payments, the price of wool 
would be ruinous, 

Richard Pbnhallow, Kamnela, Bawaii. 
There seems to be no question that the Wool Act has helped the sheep industry 
generally. Therefore, it is a logical conclusion that It should be renewed. For 
the sheep rancher who produces a readily marketable wool and is not remote 
from marketing centers, the act works very well indeed. 

Aylmeb F. Robinson, MakaweU. Eauai, Hawaii. 
When I was released from the Armed Forces In 1945 I purchased an all-wool 
suit for 548.50. Today it would cost over JIOO. 1 also bought a tractor for 
5927. Today a tractor coats $2,800. 

Id 194T or 1948 I received 5110 a pound for wool. Today on the open market, 
wool sells for 45 cents. 

At present costs of operation and the price of lambs and wool, we will be out 
of business if the Wool Act isn't extended. 

Carl B. Christen sen. Sterling, Idaho. 
The self-employed farmer and livestock operator Is at a disadvantage In having 
to sell his raw products for what he can get The processors, wholesalers and 
retailers, being prudent businessmen, add up all tlieir overhead expenses of every 
kind — including social security — to which they add on their markup for profit 
which Includes a profit on taxes, and pass this on to the ultimate consumer who 
always pays the toll. 

If the sheep ox>erator is to survive under present conditions, with prevailing 
prices for his products and no, or ridiculous, preventive measures on importations 
of sheep and wool, together with live and frozen dressed lambs, it is very neces- 
sary that the National Wool Act be extended and expanded. 

Dan J. Cavanaoh, Twin FatU, Idaho. 
Under present conditions with a give-away lamb market, our only salvation 
is to have an extension of tbe National Wool Act. 

T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho. 
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I believe tbe National Wool Act Bbonld be extended to en^nnrage tbe sbeep 
ioduatr? which is in seriona trouble in this part of the eonntry. JiJot only will 
an ertenglon of the Wool Act h^p the sheep Industry, which has no surplus, bnt 
will also alleviate surplus and bnlldnp in other classes of livestock. 

DoSALD Rauhdell, Franklin drove, lU. 

We here in tbe State of Illinois have found that the National Wool Act ba!» 
been of great benefit to the people in the feeding boslnesB and those h&vii^ fRrm 
flocks. The Incentive payments have enabled them to build up their flocks and 
expand their operations, as the flgnres will show. We sincerely hiqte the act 
will Se extended. I am sure that my sentiments would be concurred in by 
practically all other producers in this State. 

C. W. MoNiEB, Montgomery, III. 

It seems to me tliat, beside the fact that a lot of us like to raise ^eep for 
personal satisfacticHi as well as a means of making a llvfng, ttte tnddstry is 
very important to the well-being of our Nation, and in this time of low retunw 
which Home call — and I hope they are correct— and "interim" period, tbe assist- 
ance provided by tbe Wool Act should be continued b; congressional action. 

Caei. H. Dunbar, Buihnell, lit. 

I would like to have the National Wool Act extended because It has beoi 
effective in increasing wool production. This can be substantiated by the fact 
that wool production has Increased even though, during most of this period, wool- 
growers were hard to put to make both ends meet. In the farm states, idieep 
raising and wool growing will gradually take over acreage now being used to 
produce surpluses and, in my opinion, can become a large factor in scrivlng the 
so-called "farm problem." 

LOTAL C. Krollir, Kentland, Ind, 

I agree that the National Wofd Act of 1954 has be«i the best program yet 
for the sheepman. It has put the support on a flexible basis according to quality 
of wool marketed, which is as it should be. We need more stress on quality 
produce In all phases of agriculture. The act provides an incentive for a pro- 
ducer to sell a quality product; also no stockpiles of wool are building up In 
CCC storehouses. 

C. L. Hebot, RockviUe, InA. 

I think the Wool Act has done more good than Just subsidise the she^ pro- 
ducer flnancially. In this mldwestern combelt and grain area, sheep breeding 
stock has increased. This calls for more of our surplus grain producing land 
to be put Into hay and grasses for pasture and winter feed, thus malotalning 
fertility for possible future need as well as Slowing down the overprodnctim 
of grain — our No. 1 agricultural headache. 

We have lots of work to do yet — all America will prosper by it. Let n» 
continue the Wool Act by all means. 

Lawkgnce Love, Eaton, Ind. 

The extension of the National Wool Act is very essential to me as a sheep 
producer. During this transition period In agriculture when we are competing 
with high-priced labor and rising costs, tbe continuation of this act seems to 
be the best known plan in keeping a solvent sheep industry. 

0ns BtinLONO, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

With spiraling inflation In this conntry, increased costs of production and 
higher taxes, the prevailing tariffs have become more and more Inadequate to 
protect the domestic wool Industry, And, even though the incentive payment 
program of the National Wool Act has not protected our industry from disastrous 
foreign competition, it helping the American producer in his struggle for sur- 
vival. It has certainly been a tremendous help the past 2 or 3 years. 

If the Wool Act is not extended, or tariffs increased substantially, tbe Ameri- 
can wool producer will be unable to compete and survive on the world market. 
Monte Moore, Colby, Kana. 

In eastern Kansas where almost everyone who has sheep tries to follow the 
fall lambing program, we have found that the rising cost of operation will make 
it necessary for us to eliminate sheep from our farming operations unless the 
National Wool Act is extended. 

Flotd McCain, Ueridton, Kan9. 
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The sbeep business In this area la in a very critical stage. Due to Icrw prices 
ot spring lambs, many farmers have turned to cattle. We feel that continnaticoi 
at the Wool Act Is a "must" if we expect to maintain the fann flock. Expansion 
of grass agrlcnlture callsfor sheep as a part of a balanced economy. 

H. C. Besudbn, WincAesler, Ky. 

Tbe Incentive payment plan is an effort to give the sheep grower a price nearer 
parity than tbe market price of wool. Wlttiout this encouragement many flocks 
would lie sold and not replaced. 

If It is wise to have sheep on the American farm, the sheep grower must have 
a better price. 

B. A. Thomas, Shelhvvitte, Ky. 

The sheep business Is relatively small hot is an Important Industry in the 
United States. Therefore, I think the National Wool Act needs to be extended 
to help the ^lecp Industry grow and develt^ and to help us cmnpete with for- 
eign imports. 

I bope that our appeal will be considered. 

Joe Glehohs, Natchitochet, La. 

From my own experience as a sheep grower. I can say that I am in favor of 
the extension of the National Wo<d Act. It is indeed the salvation of tbe sheep 
industry. Tbe increase in the production of sheep and wocd over the past few 
years, I think definitely shows this to be true. The Maine Sheep Breeders 
Association, of which i am president, is also unanimously in favor of the ex- 
tension. 

Habold G. Cia&e, Augunta, Me. 

The National Wool Act has been of signillcant help to us In showing a profit 
on our sheep operation. The margin of profit on sbeep tends to be slight at 
best, and as a percent of tbe profit, the Wool Act check Is considerable. In my 
opinion It has been the biggest single factor in arresting the steady and serious 
decline In our national sheep popnlation. 

The sheep Industry, I believe. Is deserving of this help from our Government 
for a few more years, at least until research In production aod marketing of 
sheep products can pat the Industry on a firm bBfds to meet comp^tlon and 
still supply a reasonable amount of lamb and wool for our consomptifm. 

"Pbxd H. Paicffi, Vppereo, Md. 

The National Wool Act has undoubtedly been an Important factor In the in- 
crease In wool and lamb production during the last few years. In view of the 
large percentage of our wool requirements which must still be imported, it cer- 
tainly seems desirable that any program which encourages domestic production 
be continued. 

M. G. Elunosworth, Glenwood. Md. 

Massachusetts is a small segment of the sheep world, with many small flocks : 
nevertheless the Interest Is vital, active and deep in having the National Wool 
Act extended. 

LuTBEB BsLDEN, NoTlh Balfteld, Maxs. 

We sincerely hope the Wool Act will not expire, but bring back tbe sheep and 
woid business to a position as one of the leading U.S. industries as it once was. 
Chables Doodt, Imlay City, Mich. 

Congress passed the Wool Act to encourage ns to produce more and better 
wool. Production is the highest since 1W6. It has increased much since the 
Wool Act of 1054 was passed. 

There is much Idle land In northeastern Minnesota that could Just as well 
be used in raiali^ sheep. 

There should be a renewal of the National Wool Act. 

Dean E. Bebquan, Two Harbors, ilitin. 

The value of the financial help which has come to sheepmen through tbe In- 
centive payment provided In the Wool Act Is so well known as to require no 
comment other than to say that a large portion of us would have discontinued 
sheep raising prior to now had there been no Incentive payment. In my <H>inion, 
an estenslo nof the National Wool Act beyond March 31, 1962, Is a necessity 
for the American sheep producer if he Is to survive as such. 

Bakl W. CunnmoHAM, Sleepy Bye, Mian. 
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I am a producer whose gross returns from sheep and wool represent a large 
portion of farm Income. I use the term "gross" advtsedlj, as with the pres&it 
selling price of both products, my net return, return above production costs, is 
very slim. 

The National Wool Act is of great value to me. It is one of two reasons that 
I am atlU in the sheep business. The other is that I have spent many years and 
many dollars improving and building up my flock, and I bate to dissolve it, hop- 
ing that sooner or later the sheep industry will catch up with other aegmtoitM 
of the livestock liasluess. 

Should the National Wool Act espire, I would probably sell out my sheep, 
losing all the years and improvements that I tiave put Into them, because profits 
would Just be too slim. 

O. S. WILBUBN, Arfesia, Mtat. 

The sheep Industry has been taking a beating for the past several years due 
to imports and other causes, and the (Hily bright spot in the picture aa our 
breeders In this area see it is a continuance of the National Wool Act until the 
Industry gets back on its feet. 

BooEB G. Davis, Natchez, Miss. 

Tbe Wool Act has beeu a godsend to the sheepmen In this area, making It 
possible for them to ride out tbe storm and keep their beads above water. With- 
out this or some equally protective measure, we cannot continue to raise sheep 
on our farms in the Midwest. The incentive payment makes the difference 
between profit and loss, 

ViBon. B. "Vasdiver. Leonard, Mo. 

I would like to see the National Wool Act cstended beyond its present expira- 
tion date because I am afraid that If It isn't, It will mean the end of a lot of 
wool growers. 

Nbwmam Hall, Ridge, Mont. 

I think the renewal of the National Wool Act Is of utmost Importance to the 
sheepmen. We have a very low wool market today, aod I think it will be even 
lower If the Wool Act Is not renewed. 

Jack Halvebson, Oreycliff, Mont. 

I believe with the tight economic conditions the sheepmen are now fadug, the 
extension of the National Wool Act is a "must" if most sheepmen are to survive. 
The extension of the National Wool Act is me first stepping stono in the rif^t 
direction. 

Lewis Hammebmeibteb, Conrad, Mont. 

I feel the National Wool Act has been a llfesaver for the sheep industry In 
tbe United States. Since we do not have an adequate tariff to protect ns from 
the extremely targe foreign imports of wool products and lamb and mutton, I 
think this act Is the best protection for our industry. I think If the act Is ex- 
t^ided. It will give us more time to build up the demand for our products. 

John Seii/seb, Herman, SeBr. 

In my opinion It is very important that the National Wool Act, which expires 
March 31, 1962, be extended. 

If it were not for wo<ri payments which we receive under this act, I am afraid 
we would see the immediate liquidation of western sheep flocks. 

Paul Blood, Morrill, Sebr. 

I certainly hope tbe Wool Act is extended. I don't have many sheep In com- 
parison to range sheepmen but, with present market prices, if It were not for the 
incentive payment, I would seriously consider selling my flock. 

I have also talked witb friends who have told me that If it were not for the 
Government payment they would quit sbeep; others say tbe paymNit Is their 
profit. 

I am of the opinion that if the Wool Act is not extended our sheep numbers 
will not only go down, but we will lose more of our wool market. 

Leuotnb E. Johnson, Lodgepole, Sebr. 

The National Wotd Act must be extended. It Is tbe only thing that Is keeping 
tbe sheep business alive. Our lamb market is very low and does not begin to 
cover our expenses. About GO percent of the sbeepmen went out of business thla 
past year and if the National Wool Act is not extended there will be another 50 
percent go out. 

Raymond P. Bobda, Carson City, Sev. 
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We (eel that wool la essential to our naUonal economy and that synthetic 
fibers like nylon do not have the wannth or porosity that virgin wool has. Here 
tn onr New England climate, I never wear anything but unfinished worsted 
salts in the winter. 

I reel It is Tery important to our national economy to protect Uie wool Industry. 
William H. Cobcbn, Hampton FalU, N.H. 

In our area of the country where all costs, labor, hay, and grain are high, the 
National Wool Act payments are a great help in preserving and stimulating 
farm flock production. The margin of profit on sheep is bo small there Is little 
enough to encourage the industry. And yet we are in an area where the greatest 
percentage of lamb is consumed. 

One of the best features of the act Is the deduction for advertising. I can 
think of no better way to spend that money and to get everyone participating. 
Mrs. John C. Pebrt, While House Station, NJ. 

I thinlc without the subsidy on our wool, it would be hard to make ends meet 
In the sheep industry, due to the low price of lambs, high feed and operating 
costs of all binds, and especially the high prices of grazing lands on which we 
tiave to produce our lambs and wool. 

Ivan Chebsbb, Rosioett, N. Me^. 

The National Wool Act has made it possible for small growers like me to stay 
in business. 

Albbbt Cline, Mesilla Park, S. Mex. 

This is mainly dairy country. Sheep are run 
that keeps these flocks on the farms instead of n 
Wool Act. 

Due to the importation of New Zealand lamb and the coinciding drop in the 
price of onr lamb, some of the farm flocks were disposed of and dairy cows were 
put in their place. If the Wool Act is not continued, I am sure we will have an 
even greater dairy surplus. 

Stbwabt R. Cuthbebt, Hammond, N.Y. 

It would be unrealistic to deprive sheepmen of the benefits of the National 
Wool Act while their production costs are kept artificially high by a myriad of 
subsidies, price supports, and tai advantages to their suppliers. 

Just as important is the program whereby growers support an effective pro- 
motion and sales effort conducted by the American Sheep Producers Council. 
By the will of the majority, sheepmen have wisely chosen to actively sell their 
products in our competitive economy. 

Milton Cole, Boutk Walet, N.Y. 

We would like to see the National Wool Act extended for the following 
reasons : 

Ttie incentive price on wool has helped to keep the returns up to the point 
where the average farm flock can show a profit. Without the payment many 
farm flocks would have been sold. 

The incentive payment on lambs lias been the margin of profit on them for 
the past 2 years, nud Is the best hope for keeping many of our lamb producers 
in the business. 

Since our State is mainly a farm flock area, we hope that Congress will 
extend the National Wool Act to help as continue to expand our sheep flocks. 
H, D. QuEBSBNBBBBY. Raleigh, tf.C. 

Without protecfion of the National Wool Act, it would be ImpracUcal for 
me to remain in the wool and lamb business. I feel that for the good of she«4>- 
men and our Nation this Act should be extended ; also that the tariff on sheep 
imports should be adjusted to at least balance foreign cost with our production 

Fred N. Colvard, Jeffenon, N.C, 
To end the National Wool Act would write the death sentence of the Industry. 
It has given the producer of lamb and wool the first weU-knit organization to 
promote and further the sale of his products. If the Industry is to survive 
in the face of decliulng markets, increasing costs of production, and competition 
of offshore pri«lucta, we must maintain a develt^ing promotion campaign and 
Increasing aggressiveness in placing our products before the consumer. 

A. B. MOYtm, Fargo, N. Dak. 
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With tbe Importing of thousands of Australlaa lambs causing a depressed 
lamb market and a (allure to reenaet the National Wool Act, we who maintain 
farm flocks of sheep In this area would have to go out of the sheep business. 
I think that Is true of every sheep grower in North Dakota and Minnesota. 

This, In my opinion, would be a national calamity and I sincerely urge the 
reenactment of the National Wool Act 

K. A. Fitch, Fargo, JV. Dak. 

Wool payments have been more or less keeping the sheep industry In business. 
However, If the pressure of imports continues, sheep and lamb people will turn 
to other types of livestock with brighter profit potential. 

RoBEBT Reemebs, MelvlUe, S. Dak. 

We sheep producers in Ohio plan to work toward the extension of the National 
Wool Aet through our Ohio Sheep Improvement Association. 

FAHsexi. Shultz, Depraff, Ohio 

The National Wool Act enables wool to move directly Into consumption at 
the best market price obtainable rather than into a Government stockpile or a 
Government-controlled, tax-supported program. This l^slatlon is already en- 
couraging an increase in domestic wool production. 

I am definitely in favor of extending the Wool Act as I feel it Is the most 
workable plan for the sheep Industry. 

WiLBUB Williams, Wilminglon, Ohio 

I feel that the National Wool Act has been the salvation of the sheep 
industry. It Is through advertising that most all products are sold, and I 
have heard more about the consumption of lamb and wool in tlie last few 
years than ever before. 

Cakol Wood, Union, Okla. 

Sheep are our only livestock; we depend on them for survival in the farming 



Lamb prices are extremely low at present, and U It were not for the assist- 
ance provided by the National Wool Aet, we and our customers would find it 
more difficult to continue. 

Kenneth Pbttebson, Crescent, Okla. 

I would like to see the National Wool Act extended l>eyond its proposed ex- 
piration date because I feel that In many cases it might Just be tlie difference 
between a sheepman being able to stay In buslnesa as such, or being forced to 
look for a better means of support off the ranch. 

PAtii, V. Hansen, Oakland, Oreg. 

If the NaUonal Wool Act is not extended after March 31, 1962, and the prices 
on lambs and wool do not improve, there won't be many wool growers who can 
continue to operate. 

Peibbt N. Johnston, Wallovm, Oreg. 

Speaking as a range sheepman, I feel that without the incentive payments it 
would be Impossible to operate. Since the Imports of lamb and mutton have 
Increased, our price has dropped to lower than the thirties In a cost-production 
comparison 

Robebt Hoskins, lone, Oreg. 

The value of the National Wool Act can be summed up in a few words. It has 
halted liquidation of flocks of sheep in Pennsylvania and production Is on the 
increase. 

I believe that the incentive payment program should be continued. Feed, 
labor, land, equipment, marketing, and transportation costs are too high for the 
sheep breeder. Furthermore, competition from low-cost areas of the world has 
held down the American producer's income. 

The National Wool Aet is undoubtedly the salvation of the sheep industry in 
this country. 

W, A. Thompson, Waynet'boro, Pa. 

Interest In sheep has picked up considerably here since the enactment of the 
National Wool Act. If this act Is not renewed, I feel we will drift backward. 
In fact, due to lower prices for lam.b and wool and a steady increase in costs 
of production, many farmers who now have a small farm flock will get rid of 
their sheep. 
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Turning oar crop« aDd postnree Into a production whlcb Is not in ampins 
supply would go a long way toward solving onr national farm crop surpluses. 
Newton B. Beabes, Hoovervitle, Pa. 

Id my opinion the National Wocd Act appears as the only solntion foreseeable 
lor tbe Bbeep industry. As long as all other commodities have subsidies, there 
should be no reason for abandoning snjqtorts for our Industry. 

Barclay Douolas, Newport, RJ. 

The Wool Act will have to be continued if we are to stay in the sheep business. 
With these dry years wblcti we are having, hay and grain pricea are going to 
keep rising and will soon be out of line with sheep prices. Where we have to 
feed during such long winters, we Just can't come out if we don't have something 
to look for besides the market price for wool and lambs. 

I tbink that most ranchers will agree with me, especially fn this locality 
where moisture has been so scarce for several years, that If It was not for the 
wool and Iamb subsidy, running sheep would be an awfully poor business. 

M. B. Webbb, UnUm Center, 8. Dak. 

A mere 2-year look ahead Is not enough time to plan a livestock operation. 
The Incentive payment is always considered In this plan, for without it, at the 
present prices being paid for iamb and wool, we would not have an industry. 
W. H. Wabben, Fairpotnt, S. Dak. 

I would like to see the Wool Act extended mainly because It has been a big 

lift for the sheepmen the last few years. With the low prices being paid for 

lamb and wool, the profit has been pretty small the past 2 years and if It had 

not been for tbe incentive payment, I don't know how we could have managed. 

WnxJAM ANO Donald Wmss, Maurine, S. Dak. 

I believe we would lose all we have gained If the Wool Act is not extended. 
It has been a big battle to keep this fine program. If It had not been for this 
act, I believe the sheepmen would be through. 

I am 100 percent for extending the Wool Act. If anything can be added to 
make It better, I am also tor It. 

John Youkgbebg, Newell, 8. Dak. 

I want to see tbe National Wool Act extended so that I may be able to 
fitay In the sbeep business and compete with foreign imports. 

Ralph L, Baiin, 8pearfish, 8, Dak. 

I strongly support the extension of the National Wool Act 

Ijand In grass for sbeep pasture does two things ; (a) prevents erosion, and 
<6) insures fewer acres In aorplus crops. 

The United States does not produce sufficient wool for our needs and, witbout 
the National Wool Act, the sheep industry will decline until we are entirely 
-dependent on the imported product. 

The lamb market is out of line pricewise with pork and beef. Therefore. 
there Is no stimulus from the lamb market to induce producers to continue with 
sbe^ and without tbe support price for wool, producers will go out of business. 
That is particularly true in Tennessee. 

P. A. Mbbiwbatheb, ClarksviUe, Tenn. 

In my area, sheep numbers are made up of small farm flocks. I tbink the 
Wo<ri. Act has had a definite psychological effect In maintaining present num- 
bers. Wool is vital to our national security and if the Wool Act can help main- 
tain and Increase sheep numbers to the desired level, it is a worthwhile pro- 
gram that should be extended. 

Thomas Mobtoomebt, Lewi»J>urt/, Tenn. 

I do think the National Wool Act is good and should be continued. I also 
believe we should have a higher tariff on wool and lambs coming into the 
■country. 

Winston W. Westhbook, San Angela, Ten. 

I consider extension of the National Wool Act the most Important business 
facing the sheepmen of this country. Without protection from foreign wool 
Imports, American woolgrowera would be forced to raise cattle or mutton 
type sheep. With an oversupply of meat and declining livestock prices today, 
such a cliange would be painful to the whole agriculturai economy. 
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Moreover, this covintr; would be the biggest loser by depending on wool 
supplies from across the ocean, which in time of war would be disastrous. 

AUHEUS \V. Habkai., Ft. Stockton, Tex. 

On account of the low prices we are receiving for our lambs and wool, the 

National Wool Act has been a godsend to the sheepmen. If It isn't continued 

beyond 1962, there will be some sheepmen who will have to go out ot buMness. 

Fbahcis Fbazier, WooArvff, Utah. 

I think the sheepmen mnst have some help if they are to stay In the business. 

Without the Wool Act or a good tariff, we would all go out of the sheep 



Joan S. Dalton, Farotoan, Utah. 
I believe that the National Wool Act should be extended as it is the best 
possible program for wool. Without this help it would be hard for us to con- 
tinue with sheep raising, and I am certain that most of the sheep people in this 
area feel the same about it. 

Edwin Stdboes, Charlotte, Vt. 
The National Wool Act has been the salvation of the sheep people in Virginia. 
Considering the high interest rate, the 12-month turnover, synthetic comjwtl- 
tlon, and the low price of lamb and wool, In my opinion, we need help Tery 
badly. The Wool Act Is that help. 

Cltdb Koontb, Elkton, Va. 
The production of lambs and wool provides a very essential source of income 
to a number of farmers. This is particularly true In my area where our farming 
programs are based to a large extent, on a grass-and-grazing type of operation. 
The additional income derived from the National Wool Act has provided the 
Incentive for a continuation of sheep programs on many farms, not only in this 
State but In the farm flock States. 

If the National Wool Act Is not renewed, I believe that this will the straw 
that breaks the camel's back of an industry and that is already hard pressed 
by rising production costs and outside competition. 

S. P- McCldbe, Jb., Spottaicood, Va. 
If it were not for the Wool Act, a lot of people would be out of business. Our 
operating expenses are too high to compete with foreign products. 

giuoN UABTIKI2, Sunnytide, Wash. 
The National Wool Act should definitely be renewed to help offset the high 
operating expenses. It Is, in my opinion, a step in the right direction to help 
the U.S. sheepmen, but that will not be enough if the imports of lamb, mut- 
ton, and wool are not slowed down from the rapid rate of increases in the past 
few years. 

GABaoLL Meekbo, Outlook, Wash. 
The membership of the West Vir^nia Wool Marketing Association at Its 
annual meeting voted to urge our congressional delegation to support the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act. I^is program has assisted sheep producers in 
maintaining their flocks and helped th«n in meeting high labor costs. i%e 
program we feel has made It possible for many producers to stay in business 
that would otherwise have had to qulL 

F. L. Miles, Morgantown, W. Va. 
The National Wool Act has been a lifesaver for the sheep industry in West 
Virginia. Ours is a hilly State and there is great need for more sheep on 
our small farms. We only have small flocks and prices of lambs have not been 
encouraging enough to continue in the sheep business. 

If the National Wool Act could be ctmtinued after March 1962, it would give 
a boost to the sheep industry and help our State economically. 

Lewis C. Swish cb, 

Logt Creek. W. Va. 

The National Wool Act has been of great benefit to our sheepmen. The 

majority of Wisconsin sheep are in small farm flocks and if we are to maintain 

our present numbers or increase, we must have a fair price for our wooL 

Farmers In my State would soon rednce their flocks If this act is not continued. 

Walteb L. Mokeissbt. 

Bloomington, Wis. 
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I think tbat the National Wool act Is a "muBt" It is the one thing that 
fceeps most ot the Wisconsin aheep prodacers raising sheep. 

Martin J, Johnbon, CtymeU, Wit. 

We are already subsidiztDF foreign countries to compete against us through 
our huge foreign aid program, so the old axiom that "charity begins at hcwie" 
should certainly apply in this issne. 

It is my opinion that the National Wool Act is strictly a stoi^ap meastire of 
protection, which we must have in order to save the sheep Industry of Hie 
Onited States, until the powers can be awakened to the fact that we either 
lower the standard of living in this country to coincide with that of the rest 
of the world, or protect ourselves against the low-cost products of those coun- 
tries. This squeeze is now being felt not only In our own wool and lamb 
industry, but also in mauy other types of manufactured goods, namely, steel 
products. 

E. J. Webhbb, Douglas. Wyo. 

I am very much In favor of the National Wool Act and would like to see it 
extended. 

N. P. Labson, Lusk, Wyo. 

At the present time there is only one reason that we have any appreciable 
amount of wool production in the United States—the National Wool Act. 
Otherwise the sheep business would be almost nothing. 

Hall Wooslet, 
W. DiamoiiA Ranch, Ten Sleep, Wyo. 

The sheep industry in the United States is vital to our survival In case ot 
another world conflict and we need the Wool Act extended as well as makluQ; it 
more benefleial to the producer. 

It will be a great day for the United States when a lot of Imports are stopped. 
I realize foreign countries need a market, but it is unfair to import a lot of 
food and fiber when we aren't making expenses producing them in the United 
States. 

Mabvih Webt, Riverltm, Wyo. 

Wool prices are not high enough to compare with grain, hoy, repairs, and the 
cost of living. 

If It were not for the incentive payment, I don't see how I would operate. 
Beitcb West, Rockypaint, Wyo. 

Mr. Metcalfe. Also in this brochure are letters received Irom wool 
growers throughout the Nation e xpr essing their opinions with regard 
to the extension of the National Wool Act. I would also appreciate 
having these letters inserted in the record. 

Also appearing with me here this week are: Mr. Jim Brovra, presi- 
dent of the National Lamb Feeders Association; Mr. Don Clyde, 
president of the American Sheep Producers Council, which is the 
organization supported by funds contributed by all growers of wool, 
and which is doing such an excellent job of promoting our products; 
Mr. Charles Schremer, president, Texas Sheep & Groat Raisers Asso- 
ciation, San Angelo, Tex. ; Mr. W. E. Overton, president, New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Mr. Everett E. 
Shuey, secretary, Montana Wool Growers Association; Mr. Edwin E. 
Marsh, executive secretary, National Wool Growers Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah ; Mr. Edwin Wilkinson, president. National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, New York City ; and Mr. Eichard L 
Goodrich, president, Boston Wool Trade Association. 

When the Congress, in its wisdom, passed the National Wool Act in 
1954, we growers were told on the very highest authority that it would 
serve in place of an increase in the wool tariff but not in lieu of the 
existing tariff. I am sure you all are familiar with the fact that incMi- 
tive payments to growers under the act are limited to an amount 
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equivalent to 70 percent of the tariff duties on wool and wool 
manufactures. 

We are very pleased to appear here today supporting a permanent 
extension of the act, and to be able to tell you that, in our opinion, it 
has been the salvation of the wool industry in this country, and that 
had it not been for its operation, our industry would have been in a 
most serious plight — possibly even nonexistent. You see, the incentive 
payments made to sheep growers have just about meant the difference 
between losing our shirts and breaking even. 

When the Congress enacted this legislation in 1954, you correctly 
and wisely declared it to be the national policy that continuation of 
a healthy domestic wool industry was essential both to the national 
security and to the economic welfare of this country. 

We heartily concur in this position, and have done our best to see 
that this mandate has been carried out. We wholeheartedly believe 
that the program has actually worked successfully, and, if continued, 
will eventually make us independent of outside supplies for this 
product in case of a national emergency. 

It is absolutely necessary that the Congress extend the National 
Wool Act in the present session, if the Secretary of Agriculture is 
to comply with the terms of the act and announce the incentive level 
in advance of the next marketing year. This announcement, which 
the Secretary makes in the late summer, after consulting with pro- 
ducer representatives, enables growers to shape up their breeding 
flocks for the next marketing year. 

Also, when growers go to their financing institutions this summer 
to obtain necessary loans to buy breeding stock for next year's breed- 
ing, their bankers will need assurance that the act is going to be 
continued, so that they can determine the growers' financial position 
when loans are to be repaid in 1962 and subsequently. 

In spite of the most widespread and continued drouth in history 
of the ranching area, starting about the time the Wool Act was passed 
and continuing for some years, thereby causing depletion of a great 
many flocks, and in spite of increasing costs of all our supplies and 
the labor to operate our farms and ranches, we have increased our 
annual shorn wool production from 234 million pounds just prior to 
the inception of the Wool Act to 265 million pounds in 1960, 

I am sure you realize that the growing of sheep and wool is a busi- 
ness that can neither be initiated very rapidly, nor can it operate on 
a day-to-day basis. It is a long-time operation. That is one reason 
why it is so important for the Congress to pass an extension of the 
act at the earliest possible date, and put it on a permanent basis. 

I would like to digress, to make a personal reference. Each fall 
for a good number of years it has been my privilM;e to spend about a 
week or 2 weeks in western Wyoming visiting a friend of mine, Mr. 
Hay, who operates a wool ranch. He runs the sheep part of the time 
in the forest, part, of the time on privately owned land, part of the 
time on leased land, and part of the time in the desert. 

The first time I went up to visit Mr. Hay he said, "I want to tiUie 
you over to the Red Desert." I was not at all enthusiastic about 
going over there because I didn't want to get out in the desert. I , 
didn t know what he had there and I didn't know when I would get 
back. But nevertheless, I said, "Well, sure, I will go." 
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We drove about 40 miles from his headquarters to the edge of what 
he called the Red Desert. It is country part of which passes the trans- 
continental liighway and the railroad and over which fly the airlines. 
It is country that does not look like much. 

When we got out into the country I was amazed to find that there 
are various types of vegetation. It is country that would not support 
a cow on a hundred sections but nevertheless we got out to a well 
which he had drilled about 950 feet deep. And we started the pump. 
He was getting ready to bring his band of sheep out of the mountains, 
and filled up the water tanks. 

Incidentally, I had learned by that time to carry my lunch when I 
left home with him; I didn't know whether I would get back by 
night or morning. 

We sat down on the pipe that came out of the well to eat our lunch. 
I didn't sit but a few minutes because the pipe was ice cold that came 
from deep down under the desert. But it pumped out and he told 
me "The closest road in any direction is 40 miles from here." Yet, 
on that there was enough vegetation adapted to desert conditions that 
it would support for several months of the year several bands of 
sheep. And those sheep were making use of that vegetation to pro- 
duce food and fiber for the American people without the sacrifice 
of any other thing that would have been good for anything else. 

It struck me very favorably. We in Texas do not admit that our 
sheep grow on desert country— the chairman and I know that they 
do grow on some pretty sorry country. This was vegetation that 
would not otherwise be good to anyone. This part of the countrj- 
was not useful for hunting or recreation. Just great flat areas. 

They do take advantage of things of that sort and grow for your 
p eop le and the consuming public food and fiber at a reasonable price. 

We also feel, inasmuch as the Wool Act has now proven itself as 
sensible and economical legislation, that it should now be adopted as a 
permanent program at this session. It is quite pleasant to come 
before such a committee as this with such a united front as now exists 
throughout the entire wool industry — from grower through raw ma- 
terial buyer, processor, manufacturer, to the distributor of the finished 
product, to endorse its continuation as one which is doing a good 
job and will continue to do so and thus furnish the American people 
with an essential and desirable product that is available to the con- 
suming public at a reasonable price. 

May I again stress that early favorable action by the Congress to 
extend the act — permanently — will do more than anything else to 
stabilize our industry and encourage our growers to meet the challenge 
of expanded production in ^ite of serious competition. 

We hope you will again place your stamp of approval on legislation 
that means so much to one of the oldest and most essential phases of 
agriculture, just as soon as you possibly can. 

Mr. PoAGE. We are very much obliged to you for your statement. 
Are there questions? 

Mr. Short. I would like to ask Mr. Metcalfe a question. How im- 
portant is it to the industry that this Wool Act be extended within the 
next couple of months as compared to the next 6 months or the next 
year? 
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Mr. Metcaije. Mr. Short, it simply menns this : As you know, our 
operation extends over a long period of time. We have to operate 
in large areas of the country. Tliat is one reason we have to arrange 
our financing well in advance. I think all phases of agriculture oper- 
ate more or less on a credit basis. It is essential that we know as soon 
as possible. Also, it is essential that the incentive level be iised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture which is applicable to the coming mar- 
keting year. That is absolutely essential. 

Might I make a little reference to your North Dakota country. We 
appreciate your help. We Texans are sort of a little peeved with you 
for taking so many of our good ranchers and moving them up there. 
We feel that you have stolen some of our ranchers. 

Mr, Short. Mr, Metcalfe, since you bring that iip, I might say that 
I have lived all of my life at the north end of the Texas trail. I have 
not been one that resented the invasion of the Texans to North Dakota. 
We have been real glad to have them. 

Mr. Metcaue. You must have made it pretty good for them or they 
would not have stayed, 

Mv. Short. Tlxank you, 

Mr. Metcalfe, Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAGE. We thank you very much, Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr, Metcalfe. Might I address one remark to Mr. Jennings. I 
heard your statement about that Virginia lamb and that you wanted 
to label it as a quality Virginia product. If your Virginia lamb is 
as superior to the Texas lamb as your Virginia ham is to Texas ham, 
we from Texas would be violently opposed to that legislation because 
we know we would lose our lamb market, 

Mr. Jennings. I am sure that you would. [Laughter.] 

Mr, PoAGE. That is the last witness to appear this morning. 

Mr. Patton told me that the Farmers' Union a^ed permission to 
file a statement. I do not think they will have anyone here to spe^c 
They are already on the record in favor of the bill. 

Is there anyone else here who wants to be heard tomorrow ? 

Mr. W. E. Overton. W. E. Overton of New Mexico. 

Mr. Poage. All right. Is there anyone else who wants to be heard 
tomorrow? If not, that will be our list unless somebody a^ to be 
put on later on. I do not mean to say that we will close the list, we 
will try to complete the hearing tomorrow morning. 

Mr. QuiE. Mr. Chairman, the general manager of the Minnesota 
Wool Growers Association, Mr, Car! J, Nadasdy, has sent me a tele- 
gram concerning that organization's position on the permanent ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act. Because I believe the members 
of this subcommittee would be interested in the contents of this tele- 
gram, I wish to read it into the record of these hearings. I quote: 

House hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday, April 19. The 
20,672 wool producers of Minnesota wiU be very grateful for your support lor 
the permanent extension of the National Wool Act as ouUined in the brochure 
sent yoo recently by the National Wool Growera Association with whom we are 
affiliated. We would also appreciate your having this wire included In the 
bearing rerotd. 

That is the substance of the telegram. 

Mr. PoAQB, We will now recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Wliereupon, at 12 noon an adjournment was taken until 10 a.m., 
Thursday, April 20, 1961.) 
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THUBSDAY, APRIL 20, 1961 

HOUBE OF Refkebentatives, 
Sdbcomjottee on LrvESTocK AND Feed Grains 

OP THE CoMMIITBE ON AORICULTCRE, 

Washiiiffton, D.C. 

Tlie subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, the Honorable W. K. Poage (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage (presiding), Jones of Missouri, 
Jennings, Mattnews, Coad, Breeding, Harding, Short, Mrs. May, and 
Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Hagen, Beermann, and Fisher of 
Texas. 

Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr, PoAOE. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are meeting this morning for further hearings on the extension 
of the Wool Act. 

We have a number of telegrams and statements which we have been 
requested to place in the record. 

One is a letter addressed to me containing a telegram addressed to 
Representative Nelsen, a telegram addressed to Representative 
Langen, a letter from Representative Baldwin addressed to Chairman 
Cooley, anotlier letter from Representative Jensen addressed to Chair- 
man Cooley, wliich contains a telegram he received, another t«legram 
received by Representative Norblad, and a telegram received by Sena- 
tor Capehart. 

These will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The communications follow:) 

GOIITAI.IS, Obeg., Ajiril 18, 1961. 
B«presentatlve Nobblad, 
Hou»e of Representatives, WasMneton, D.O. 

Bequest yon lactnde in the hearing record of the permanent extension of the 
National Wool Act the endorsement of American Eommey Sheep Breeders 
Association. 

AiTON Thoupbon, President. 

I/AFATETTB, iND., AprU 18, 19B1. 
H<m. Houis Capbhabt, 
Senate Ofllce Building, WaiMngton, D.C. 

In regards to hearing on national wool hill scheduled for hearing April 1ft and 
20, the American Shropshire Sheep Association m^es you to use yonr best ef- 
forta to inclnde in hearing record, our organization's endorsement for perma- 
nent extension of Nationid Wool Act. 

Mrs. Jessie F. Bitbnoub, 
Secretary, Amerievm Sltropthire Reffiatry AatodatUm. 
71 
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HOTTBIS or RSFBEBENIATIVUi, 

Wa»hingt<m, D.C., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. W. K. PoMB, 

Chairman, Subeontmittee on lAveatock and Feed Orairu, H<mte Committee on 
Agrioulture, Washington, D.C. 
De^ab Coixeaque ; I am enclosing a copy of a telegram which I received troni 
Mr. Carl J. Nadasdy. general manager of tbe Minnesota Wool Growers ASBOcia- 
tion, representing 20,672 wool producers in Minnesota. 

Woolgrowers In Minnesota are vitally Interested in permanent extension of 
the National Wool Act and I Join them in their support for such a pemuLoent 
extension. 

I would appreciate your mailing Mr. Nadasdy'a telegram' a part of yoor 
hearings record on H,B. 3680 and Other proposals relating to the eitensloa of 
the National Wool Act. 
My kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 

Ancheib Nelsen, Member of Conaren. 

Middle kivEB, Minn.. April 17, 1961. 
Congressman Odih C. Lanqbn, 
Houie of Representatives, Washington, B.C.: 

I wish to Inform you the Minnesota Sheep Producers Association are vitally 
concerned in passage of the Wool Act extension, especially with the assumed 
higher production cost due to the feed grains bill, therefore aslc for your repre- 
sentation In our behalf during the coming hearings April 19 and 20. 

NOBMAN L. ANDEBBOH. 

House of Repbbbentativbs, 
Washmglon, D.C, April 18, 1961. 
Hon. Habold D. Coolet, 
Chairman, Committee on. Agricultwe, 
House of Representative*, 
WatJUnffton, D.O. 

Deak Mb. Coolxt: I have received tbe enclosed telegram dated April 17, tnm 
the California Wool Growers Association, In favor of H.R. 3680, upon wbl(^ yooT 
committee will hold hearings on April 19 and 20.' 

Many of my constitaents are in favor of H.R. 3680 and I would like to urge 
that your committee act to approve this measure and l>ring It t»efore the House 
of Representatives as soon as possible. 

iWlll you be kind enough to include this letter and the attached telegram In 
tbe printed hearings on HJl. 3680. 
Sincerely yours, 

John F. Bauiwin, Member of Congreat. 



House op Rbpbesentativeb, 
Wathinaton, DC, March IS, 1961. 
Hon. Habold D. Coolet, 
Convmitee on AgrioiUtvre, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deab Mb. Ohaibman : I hare today received the folowing telegram from the 
Iowa Sheep and Wool Growers Association ; 
"Congressman Ben Jensen, 
"Washington, D.C: 

■■House hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday. The 33,734 wool 
producers <rf Iowa will be very grateful for your support for permanent ei- 
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tension of National Wool Act as outlined In brochure sent yon recently by Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, witti whom, we are affiliated. 

"(Signed) Casl X Nadasdt, 
"General Manager, Iowa Sheep and Wool Grower* Astodation." 
I am notifying Mr. Nadasdy that I wholeheartedly support a permanent exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act 
Re«ipectf tilly yours, 

Bbr F. Jehscn. 

(Telegrams, identical to the foUowingjWere received by Representa- 
tives Omn Langen, Ancher Nelsen, and Fred Marshall :) 

MiNNEAPOMB, MiRN., April 11, 1961. 
Bouse hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday ; 20.672 wool produc- 
ers of Minnesota will be very gratefnl for your sui^mrt for permanent extension 
of National Wool Act aa outlined in the brochure sent you recently by National 
Wool Growers Association witli wliom we are affiliated. We would also appre- 
ciate your liavlng this wire included in the hearing record. 

Minnesota Wool Gbowebs 4.ssociatjon, 
Cabl p. Nadasdt, General Manager. 

Mr. PoAGE. We have this morning Mr, Overton, who must catch a 
plane, and also Mr. Eozzoni, who is listed first. Do you object to Mr. 
Overton testifying first ? 

Mr. RozzoNi, Go ahead. No ; I do not. 

Mr, PoAOE, All right. We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. 
Overton. 

STATEHENT OF W. E. OVEKTOH, PEESIDEKT, HEW MEXICO WOOL 
QBOWEKS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Overton. I appreciate tlie opportunity of appearing early. 

I am W, E. Overton, president of the New Mexico Wool Growers, 
appearing on behalf of that association this morning. 

I would like to say at the outset that we endorse the statement made 
yesterday by Mr. Metcalfe, who is president of the National Wool 
Growers. To go into that again would be repetitious. 

However, the importance of the extension of the Wool Act prompts 
me to emphasize a few of the things that have already been men- 
tioned. 

There are three points that I would Hke to mention this morning. 
And they are, first, tlie importance of the permanent extension of the 
Wool Act. Another important feature in New Mexico is that many of 
our areas are suitable only to tlie raising of she^. And another one 
is the importance of the sheep business to New Mexico. 

The first one I would like to dwell on for just a short time, the im- 
portance of the permanent extension to the woolgrowers. The nature 
of the sheep business is sucli that it takes many years of intensive and 
selective breeding to produce a type a type of woo! that is competitive 
on today's market. In New Mexico — I know of many ranchers there — 
ranch families that have been improving their sheep for several gen- 
erations. It takes many years to improve wool to the point that we 
have reached at present. 

To say that fioers are competitive is probably the understatement 
of the year. We really have to keep a progressive program going 
in our breeding herds to keep abreast with today's competition. 
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Incidentallyj that is what makes the importance of the permanent 
extension so vital to our industry. It taJies many years, as pointed, 
out, to improve these herds and keep them improving. So we need. 
stability in our industry. 

If a i>erson is going to put money into breeding sheep that would 
make this improvement possible, he has to know that he is in an indus- 
try that is not about to be eliminated by economic depression. 

Another thing that I would like to emphasize from the standpoint 
of New Mexico sheep ranchers is that we have many areas there that 
are only suitable to raising sheep. I would like to expand on that 
just a moment if I might. 

In New Mexico there are semiarid desert areas and the vegetation 
on this semiarid area is only suitable for sheep j cattle do not do very 
good on this area. There is a lack of water. If the sheepman is 
forced out, there will be a tremendous area that will be lost. Princi- 
pally because of the type of vegetation, it is not suitable for any other 
type of livestock. 

Then there is another factor that is involved here. It takes a lot 
of specialized equipment to run sheep. For instance, in our area, we 
sliear early when it is still cold, so we have to have sheep coats to put 
on these sheep after we shear them. That involves quite a bit of 
capital outlay to dress these slieep up every spring, you might say. So 
if a man is forced out, we would lose that investment. 

Then we have our scouring plants. That is very specialized. And 
he would lose that investment if he is forced out. It makes it nice to 
run cattle under woven wire, but it is not necessary. We have to 
fence it. These are very important things. 

In New Mexico there are 31 counties with sheep in every county. 
It runs from major importance down to secondary, but it is certainly 
ve^ important in our economy. 

Those are a few of the things that I would like to emphasize, 

I would like to say to the members of the committee I am very im- 
pressed by the understanding this committee has of our problem. I 
think we are in good hands. You people know our problems real wdL 
I think that we are in good hands, I repeat and by all working to- 
gether we will pull out of this problem. We have been in trouble 
befoi-e, but we pulled out of it, and I think we will do it again. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. PoAGE, Thank you, Mr. Overton, I confess there are some mat- 
ters that I do not understand about this right now. You spoke of 
woven wire. I know that is true in Mr. Metcalf s area, and Mr. 
Fisher's area. Your land is primarily all Government land, is it not! 

Mr. Overton. It is about naif and half. We have quite a lot of 
privately owned land. I think there are 10 million acres. 

Mr. PoAGE. Most of it is in Government land. 

Mr. Overton. That is right. 

Mr. PoAGE. The total acreage of the entire State is not fenced, is it? 

Mr. Overton. Yes, sir, 

Mr. PoAQE. It is? 

Mr. Overton. Yes, we fenced that. It is grazing land. 

Mr. PoAGE. You have cured the situation that I was told existed 
down there, around Carlsbad. 

Mr. Overton. Yes. 
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Mr..PoAGE. I have been told that those flats were all once pretty 
good grass and the sheepmen have been blamed for removing thfa 
grass from those flats. Is that right ? 

Mr, OvEKTON. I think cattlemen have blamed sheepmen for doing 
tha^ but we have never agi'eed on that, sir. 

Mr, PoAGE. Well, you do have a situation now where the land is not 
suffering from the overgrazing that went on in the past, is that not 
true? 

Mr. Overton. That is true. Those lands have been allotted and it 
is a water base country; you are allotted your allotment on the water 
base and you can fence that ; and by so doing the overgrazing of which 
you speak has been eliminated. We are tdting mighty good care of 
our country now. 

Mr, PoAOE. With regard to the bills, I wanted to be sure whether 
you feel the best opportunity to save the sheep industry is simply 
through the tariff ; do you feel that? 

Mr. Overton. Well, sir, I think that is a question that would take 
a lot of discussion. 

Mr. Poage. Iiet me ask you this: Can you meet this competition 
from synthetic fibers with a tariff ? You could raise the price of wool 
to anything you wanted. With the tariff, of course, you can make 
wool sell for $2 a pound, for a short time, 

Mr. Overton. That is right. 

Mr. PoAGE. If you will put an embargo on it. But what will it 
bring 10 years from now ? 

Mr. Overton. I think that is a very important point. We cannot 
price ourselves out of the market. We have to stay competitive. I 
agree with you, sir, that we have to take a competitive position. 

Mr. Poage. The only thing that is enabling you to do that now is 
the incentive payment. 

Mr, OvEBTON. That is a big area and I would not want to get into 
that; it would be getting into an area I do not know too much about. 

Mr, PoAGB, Do you suggest anytliing other than a direct payment 
program for wool ? 

_ Mr. OvBRTON. Well, sir, I just would not want to answer that ques- 
tion. I had not thought of that. If I made a statement on that it 
would not be thought out. I am in favor of the permanent extension 
of the Wool Act. 

Mr, PoAGE. Because you agree that this direct payment program is 
working ? 

Mr. Overton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. And it is enabling you to meet competition of synthetics 
as well as foreign wool ? 

Mr. Overton. I will say this, Representative Poage, that in my 
estimation this is the best wool program we have had, 

Mr. PoAGE. That is what I am getting at. This enables you to meet 
the domestic synthetic as well as foreign competition? 

Mr. Overton. Yes. 

Mr, Poage. I think you have some synthetic competition, 

Mr, Overton. We sure have. And we cannot price ourselves out 
of the market like so many of the products here in the tTnited States 
have done. 
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Mr. FoAQB. Many people want everybody eise to srfl low but they 
want an advantage and do not want anybody else to have the same 
advantage ; they do not want that to happen. 

Mr. OvEETON. That is right. 

Mr. PoAQE. I hope that you do not go along with that group that 
simply wants this program for wool and wants to deny it to every- 
body else. 

Mr. Overton. I think that the wool program is a little bit different 
than some of the other direct-payment programs in that it is derived 
from the tariff on imported wool, 

Mr. PoAGE, What difference does that make, Mr, Overton — that 
money is in the Treasury— whether we take out the dollar that came 
hi from France or the dollar that came in from England? That is 
just that much more out of the Treasury — substantially an amount 
less in the Treasury after we pay it out, regardless of where the dolliu: 
came from ; is that not true ? 

Mr. OvEBTON. I think, yes, sir, that is true. I think it is important 
that the wool industry, whether imports or domestic, is more or less 
supporting itself, do you not think so? 

Mr. POAOE. I think we ought to make the industry support its^f 
as much as possible, with as small cost to the Government as poBsible 
without hurting the industry. And I think as long as we can use a 
tariff to some advantage, I think it may be a good thing to use it in 
the wool industry. I doubt that you can run it any higher without 
destroying your market, in a much larger way that we are now, I do 
not think you can run the price of wool up even to 62 cents a pound 
simply with the tariff. I do not think you can live with it because 
I think that Mr. du Font will sell more fabrics than Mr. Overton 
will sell wool, because wool would not be competitive. So I think 
we ought to do whatever we can on importation, but that is money in 
the Public Treasury. The thing is it does not make any difference 
whether it comes from income tax from you or from a tariff. If I 
pour water out of that pitcher, it does not make much difference 
when I pour it out which source it comes from. The pitcher goes 
down by the same amount I pour in the glass. And credit comes 
down by the same amount. 

I think we should make it as pretty as we can for the rural people. 
I am in favor of putting fancy dresses on it with the little frills and all 
of that. That is what we are doing. We should not try to kid ourselves 
that we did this without cost to the taxpayers. It costs the taxpayer 
fliP same as it would to support the price of cotton. 

The only point I want to make clear is this: I live in the cotton 
country. There are many people in this room who are perfectly will- 
ing to say, "We want direct payments for our product, but not on 
yours." 

We have to meet exactly the same thing you have to meet through 
the same companies in most cases. And to say, "Well now. it is all 
wrong for you to do that, we just do not want you to do anything like 
this. This is a pretty good thing. We just want it for ourselves." 
All I am asking is just to spread it around. 

Mr. Overton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Short. There is a little differ«ic« in the source of this income. 
We are dealing in this particular instance with the source of the 
income being the import duties on imported products that our tax- 
payers do not pay. And if you are going to mT)ject this incentive 
payment to all of the other commodities in the tJnited States, we are 
gomgto be raising that money from our taxpayers. 

Mr. PoAGE. I am sorir- That is exactly the point I was discussing 
with Mr. Overton. It does not make a bit of difference in the world 
to the taxpayer in New York State whether the money you draw out 
of the Treasury came from the payment of a tariff levy against Aus- 
tralian wool or whether that money that you draw out of the Treasury 
came from drawing out of the Treasury money that was paid in on 
income tax. The amount of the money in the Treasury is reduced by 
that amount. And you have to raise the income tax by that amount to 
make up the diiFerence. The public pays the bills just the same. You 
can name it anytliing you want to, but when that money goes into 
the Treasury, you do not know where the dollar came from — the wool 
tariff, whether the dollar came from tlie whisky tax or any other 
revenue that comes in to the Treasury. There is no difference. And 
when you take it out, you have to replace it somehow. 

I have no objection to this. I think that you could sell it to the 
public and the public will not think it through. I think the public 
will grasp this thought, just like they feel the sugar program pays 
its way. It is no more paying its way than the wool program. 

Mr. Short. The only point is I would rather have the Australian 
pay this tlian for me to pay it. 

Mr. PoAOE. They do not pay it. I have on an all-wool suit and I 

faid for it. The Australians did not pay a dime of it. I paid for it. 
pay that tax. I could buy Australian wool that much cheaper if 
it were not for that tariff. The American consumer pays that tariff. 
Australians do not pay any of it, 

Mr. Overton, I think probably— 

Mr, PoAGE. All I asked you is. Won't you come along and help the 
rest of us? We want you to keep this. Or do you just want to keep 
it for yourself and let nobody else have it? 

Mr. Overton. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 

Mr. Short, I would like to ask Mr, Overton one question. 

He talked about cost of operation. How much do you pay sheep- 
herders? 

Mr. Overton. It depends on the size of your operation. If you 
have a pretty good sized outfit, Mr. Short, 4,000 or 5,000 ^eep, our 
sheep costs us this year 33 cents a liead. In a smaller operation, the 
cost is higher. But the going rate around New Mexico this year, I 
would say, would be somewhere from 33 cents up to possibly 35 or 40 
cents. I have heard of some small outfits paymg 40 cents. It also 
depends on the cleanliness of the wool from year to year. 

Mr. Short. Is this transition from the herder type of caring for 
the sheep to the fenced land — has that resulted in the elimination of 
the sheepherder ? 

Mr. Overton. He does not stay out there with the sheep. Of 
course, it does eliminate the caretaker of the sheep. It does eliminate 
that. For instance, the reason I begged to be first on this program 
this morning is I have a coyote drive tomorrow. We have an old- 
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time kind of logrolling deal, you know. We invite in all of the 
neighbors and I have about 125 of my neighbors coming in, in the 
morning and we will use horses and pickups and airplane to chase 
the coyotes. The coyotes are killing the lambs. It has out down 
quite a bit. 

It increased our lamb crop tremendously — the percentage — and we 
just do a lot better job of raising sheep. We cut our costs quite a 
bit, because we got away from so many sheepherders. 

We have coyotes running out of our ears. We have killed more 
coyotes this year— we have had a tremendous increase in Teza^ 
New Mexico, and Colorado, Every one of those States has reported 
tremendous increases in coyotes. 

Mr. PoAGE. May I ask you on that, is that not due to the great 
infestation of rats that we had a couple of years ago? Did not 
coyotes pick up as a result ? We have more than we nave ever had 
in history. 

Mr. Overton. We have not noticed that in New Mexico. We had 
a tremendous increase of jackrabbits about the time the coyotes started 
on the increase. But the natural balance of nature takes care of 
the rabbits, bubonic plague comes in and kills them out. Nothing 
ever happens to a coyote. 

Mrs. May. I have a serious situation in the soutJiem part of my 
district where we raise a number of sheep. We have thousands of 
acres devoted to an atomic energy project. Only limited coyote 
hunting is allowed. This has turned out to be a haven for the coyote. 
We thmk coyotes from other States come and say, "Boys, we are 
safe here." I believe our coyote problem has been intensified just 
from tliis situation. 

Mr. Overton. Mrs. May, I am sure that is a big factor. Also, 
thei-e are tremendous areas of the soil bank lands in New Mexico 
that just are virtually turned back to the Indians, you know, and 
the coyotes increase. The predatory increase has been great. The 
problem has been great. 

Mrs. May. We used to be allowed coyote traps, but they had to 
take them out there because of the danger to people connected with 
the project. 

Mr. Overton. That is one of our problems, I am sure. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you very much, Mr. Overton. 

•Mr. Overton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Breeding. What are you doing to exterminate coyotes? We 
have a lot of them. 

Mr. Overton. We have quite a few in our community and it is 
pretty widespread. The a^eement is we put up part of the money, 
kind of horse trading with the station wildlife service and we get a 
little co-op together. It is a little woolgrowers association. We go 
in and we say to them, we will put up three-fourths of tliis man's 
salary if you will put up a fourtli and furnish the pickup and tractor. 
It is kind of a horse-trading deal. This man comes in to the director. 
And the director of wildlife is supporting most of his salary. Ajid 
he is not going from here to there but lives in that conununity. In 
that way it is kind of a co-op program. And we find that it works 
quite well. 
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Another big help is that we liave a community that is interested 
in the sheep business and we all fight the coyotes togetlier. We liave 
two-way radios in the airplanes and in the pickups. And when we 
see Et coyote, he never gets away, 

Mr. Breeding. Tliere were a lot of coyotes in our area this winter. 
I wondered what methods you used. 

Mr. Overton. A tremendous number. We are doing a tremendous 
job. We have that new poison that the Government puts out. The 
coyote is about the hardest thing in the world to kill. They are on 
the increase all of the time. We ]ust never liave been able to handle it. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you, Mr. Overton. We are very much obliged 
to you. 

We will be delighted to hear from you now, Senator Hickey. 
Sorry to have kept you waiting. 

First, niay I ask unanimous consent to insert in the record a state- 
ment from Representative McDowell. Without objection it will be 
inserted. 

(The statement follows :) 

1 CoiroBEss 

ChalrmBn Foage and members of the subcommittee, I wish to go on record In 
support of the extension of tbe National Wool Act of 1954, as amended, for 3 
years as a part of the Agricultural Act of 1961. 

This was the proposal submitted to the Ccmgress by the Freaident on April 17, 
1961. 

I also want to call to the attention of the subcommittee the fact that the Dela- 
ware Sheep and Wool Association voted over 92 percent in favor of continuing 
the National Wool Act. 

Vera Ramlm, secretary of the Delaware Sheep and Wool Association, notified 
me of this action yesterday by telegram and requested me to have this informa- 
tion included in the bearing record. 

I am delighted to do this, of course. 

The National Wool Act Is an example of an industry approach wbldi has my 
support. 

It provides price assistance to growers without adversely affecting the com- 
petitive position of domestic wool with imported wools and other Sbers and 
without having the Government get into the wool business. 

We are now producing 265 million pounds of wool, the highest level of produc- 
tion ^nce 1946. In fact, wool production has Increased 13 percent since 1964 
when the National Wool Act went into effect. 

Under the National Wool Act, the target of 300 million pounds of wool produc- 
tion is set up as a realizable goal and one necessary to our national security. 

Delaware in 1950 had 86 farms reporting sheep, and in 1959 the numl)er of 
farms reporting sheep had risen to 121. 

The number of farms reporting shearing of sheep rose from 64 in 1949 to 104 
in 1959. 

Delaware is not one of the major wool-producing States, although its wool 
production has risen from 13,000 pounds In 1942 to 32,000 pounds In 1960. 

Mr. PoAQE, We are glad to hear from you, Senator Hickey. 

STATEMEITT OF HON. J. J. HICKEY, A U.S. SEKATOB FROK THE 
STATE OF WTOuma 

Senator Hicket. I was aware of the fact that the witness from New 
Mexico had to leave and was advised he wanted to get away, and, 
certainly, I was happy to sit and listen to his testimony. 
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I would like to background just briefly my particular interest in this. 

I am, of course, from Wyoming. I was bom in EawUns, Wyo., 
which is the county seat that for many years led the world as a wool- 
producing area. Within the last several years our friends from Texas 
nave attained that honor because the effect of the economy in our area 
has resulted in a dropping of the sheep and livestock industry there, 
and consequently entire communities feel the impact of the difficulties 
that the woolgrowers have. 

One of the leading merchants in my particular area told me of the 
number of livestock outfits that had gone out of existence within the 
last 5 years and its effect upon his general store, which is a large depart- 
ment store, and the general effect on the community. 

I am here today to urge the extension of the National Wool Act of 
1954 wliich, as you know, will expire next year. The hearing this 
morning is on several House bills to extend the act. Over on the other 
side of the Capitol, I have introduced a bill, S. 454, for the same 
purpose. 

Tlie incentive payment program for wool provided in this Wool Act 
is absolutely essential if the wool industry is to survive, and it is 
essential that Congress act on the extension bill during the current 
session because the very nature of the industry demands that the 
sheepgrower plan his operations at least 10 years in advance of the 
marketing season. 

I say that for this reason, I have seen the sheepgrowers in diffi- 
culties since the early twenties. It appears there is approximately a 
10-year cycle in tliese difficulties. 

I am certainly not unmindful of the fact that during the last 30 
years we have grown into a free-trade philosophy throughout the 
world, and I am sure that our Department of State in its operation 
is recognizing the absolute essential reason for this free-trade opera- 
tion, and also is cognizant of the effect it has not only upon wool but 
upon the cotton and upon textiles. 

OnW about 10 days ago the textile people were very interested in 
the effect that the imports are having upon their industiy, which, of 
course, includes the cotton as well as the wool people. As was sug- 
gested by the chairman, I think that all of agriculture must stand to- 
gether because today the agricultural communities are growing 
smaller and smaller and they are producing more with modem means 
than tliey did in the past. 

But what I hope to point out here is the absolute need for a long- 
term look at any program that is to help these people, because of the 
fact that they must plan, not from year to year^ but over a series 
of years, due to the economic cycle that history indicates the wool- 
growers have. 

Because of the urgency of the matter, I strongly recommend that 
Congress take immediate action to extend the Wool Act, so as to let 
the growers plan ahead several years, as many years as the Congress 
sees fit to extend the law; if it could be a permanent act, it would 
enable them to plan for the future. Had it not been for this act or 
some similar provision, I truly believe that there would be no wool 
industry in the United States today to speak of. I am sure that the 
sheep would have all disappeared from the plains of Wyoming, which 
is cuiTently the second sheep-producing State in the Union. 
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Although a far cry from being a perfect solution for the many ills 
of the wool industn', this incentive program lias proved during the 
half dozen years of its operation a practical and sound method for 
providing essential assistance to woolgrowers without adversely 
affecting the competitive position of wool and other fibers and without 
putting the (Jovemment into the wool merchandising business. 

That the program has been beneficial to the industry is borne out 
by the production figures of the past 6 years. In 1954, the year before 
the plan was put into operation, production of shorn wool in the 
United States was 235 million pounds, and by 1960 it had increased 
to 265 million pounds, the highest level in 12 years. 

This, of course, is still considerably short of the national goal of 
300 million pounds, the figure set in the act as consistent with our 
national security and the promotion of the general welfare of our 
country. But the 1960 production is a significant gain all the same. 
If the growers have the assurance of a continuing program, I am 
hopeful that the numbers of sheep will increase steadily, 

I would like at tliis point, so that I do not take too much of the 
committee's time, to put in the record here an indication, if it is not 
already in, of the consumption as compared with the production ; I 
think this will make possible an understanding of how a quota system 
will be beneficial to the wool people, as I think it will to the cotton 
people and the other people in tlie textile industry. 

Mr. PoAQE. Senator Hickey, that is the Department's tabulation; 
is it not ? 

Senator Hickey. Yes, sir, 

Mr. PoAGB. I think we have it in the record, but without objection, 
if it is not in the record, it will be placed in there. I think it is the 
same thing that we have here, I think it is identical. The number of 
stocksheep in the United States 

Senator Hickey. Yes. 

Mr. PoAOE (continuing). Versus imports and consumption of wool, 
wool prices, payment duty. I think it is identical to that which we 
put in the record yesterday. 

Senator Hickey. Very well, if it is in ihe record, may I make ref- 
erence to it at this point ? 

Mr. PoAGE. Exactly, 

Senator Hickey. Perhaps it is proper for me to recommend that the 
bill passed by Congress to extend the Wool Act should be a simple 
extension. 1 consider dangerous the suggestion of the previous ad- 
ministration that the financing of the wool incentive program be 
shifted from the tariffs coHectSi on imported wool and wool manu- 
factures to a direct appropriation basis. 

The basic reason tor that is the absolute essential need of the 
grower to know where he is going next year and next year and next 
year, and not have to rely on a yearly appropriation. I think it would 
be veiT damaging to him if he were put in that position. 

Such a change would quite likely invite further cuts in our already 
modest tariffs which would result in lower prices paid to growers for 
their wool. And it would increase markedly the cost of the incentive 
plan to the Grovemment. In fact, such a handling of the program 
would simply erase the incentive purpose of the act, since the pay- 
ments would be subject to yearly appropriations and the sheepgrower 
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would have no assurance from year to year that there would be any 
paymMits at all, nor how much they would he. 

So he could not plan his operation. Really, it would be better if 
there were no program at all. 

We have many difficulties that I am sure the committee is aware 
of because of the discussion the chairman had with the gentleman 
who preceded me. We, in Wyoming, do not have the possibilities of 
fencing in the particular herd, because that is resisted By the wildlife 
people, by the people who are interested in hunting and fishing and 
oppose fences. So most of our operators still have the same herders, 
the same campj acks, the same type of operation they have always gone 
along with. 

I think the Bureau of Land Management would clearly indicate to 
the committee that there has not been an overgrazing in our area 
since the days of the Taylor Grazing Act, the range is used adequately 
and not overgrazed. 

I recall some years ago a grower by the name of Mr, King from 
Wyoming went to Australia where he observed operation of the wool 

S:'oduction industry and came back with some very fine slides about it. 
f course, it is an operation that does not require the personnel that 
ours does. 

It is my firm conviction that, weighing the consumption require- 
ments in our country today against our production, a quota basis 
might well be the answer. However, that is not of concern in this 
hearing, but because of the chairman's question to the previous wit- 
ness, I would suggest that perhaps an exploration of the quota basis 
might well furnish the answer to our problem. 

With regard to whether or not wool is competitive with the dacron 
and nylon and this type of thing, it occurs to me that the records 
of the great imports of the made-up woolen goods that the textile peo- 
ple are indicating today shows there is as great a need for woolen 
fabrics as there is for cotton and for many other fabrics. 

So I think it is evident that the market is growing and continuing. 

I believe the extension of the Wool Act can result in our selling our 
wool at a price that will give the grower the kind of livelihood that 
all Americans are entitled to. 

I thank you, Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, for al- 
lowing me to come here today to testify. 

Mr. PoAOE. We are very much obliged to you for your very fine 
statement We appreciate it. 

Senator Hicret. Thank you. 

Mr.PodOE. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Short. I would like to ask you, Senator, if you think it is of 
enough importance to the sheep industry to have this Wool Act ex- 
tended rather shortly so that the Wool Act should be considered agdde 
from its inclusion in the omnibus farm bill ? 

Senator Hicket. I do, sir. And the basic reason for my thinking is 
what I have attempted to indicate, these 10-year cycles. If growers 
are able to plan this year with an understanding that the act is con- 
tinued, it wili be most helpful to them. 

I would say that it might well be considered as separate and apart 
from the omnibus bill. 

Mr. Short. Thank you. 
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Senator Hickey. And it would be my recommendation that it so 
be. 

Mr. Short. Thank you. That is my feeling and I think the feeling 
of the sheep industry, that there is a possibility o£ delay if it is in the 
omnibus farm bill. I think it would give some feeling of confidence 
and security to the sheep people if we could pass it as soon as possible. 
There seems to be very little opposition to the passage of it, if we do 
it shortly, rather than waiting for the omnibus farm bill. It might 
be some time before the general farm bill is passed. 

Senator Hicket. I am sure that is absolutely the situation. 

Mr. PoAGE, Any further questions? If not, we thank you again. 

Senator Hicket. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Harding. Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely necessary that our 
committee not delay in acting on legislation to extend the Wool Act. 
This legislation affects an industry which must do considerable long- 
range planning. 

GrTOwers are now in the process of determining the size of their 
flocks for next year. The lambing season is over and they must decide 
how many ewe lambs to contract for this spring and how many year- 
ling ewes to buy later this year. Right now tlie 5,000 slieepmen in 
Idaho are at a loss to know whether to expand or decrease their herds. 
They don't know what arrangements they should make to obtain 
financing. And I know this is also true of dieepmen in other parts of 
the country. 

There is no reason to defer and have extensive debate on this legis- 
lation. We have had 6 years to observe the Wool Act in operation. 

At the time the Wool Act was passed in 1954 wool production had 
declined 42 percent from 1944. In my own State of Idaho, which 
ranked fourth in total wool products, the output of shorn wool had 
decreased from a high of neai-iy 14 million pounds in 1944 to consider- 
ably less tlian 9 mUhon pounds in 1954. 

Tiie poor state of tlie industry was apparent from the fact that wool 
was the only major crop which had gone downward in production 
from 1944 to 1954. 

In spite of drought problems and a number of other reverses, the 
Wool Act has resulted in the national production of shorn wool in- 
creasing from 234 million pounds in 1954 to 265 million pounds in 
1960— which is still short of the 300 million pounds deemed as the 
minimum essential for our defense needs by the Congress 7 years ago. 
Idaho's production is back up to 11 million pounds. 

There are only four States which have participated to a greater 
extent in the National Wool Act payments than has Idaho which has 
received $16,611,043 of the total $263,715,217 paid to sheepmen during 
the last 5 years. 

With such beneficial results from this act, it is not strange that the 
wool industry is almost unanimously supporting its extension. Typical 
of the correspondence I have received from my State on this act is this 
wire from the Idaho woolgrowers, "We endorse permanent extension 
of the National Wool Act and ask that you place our position on record 
in behalf of thousands of owners of sheep in Idaho." 

It has strong bipartisan support. Earelv can it be said of agricul- 
tural legislation as it can of the Wool Act that it was developed during 
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the period one political party was in control and favored by Uie oppos- 
ing party when it came into power as the answer to an industry's 
proWems. 

The National Wool Act has proved to be an effective and successful 
piece of legislation. Since revenues come only from the tariff on 
imported wool, its extension does not place an additional tax burden 
on our people. This legislation does not deal with a surplus product. 
It is one ot the few agricultural products produced in this country 
which IS deficient in prcSuction, 

It has had 6 years to demonstrate its worth. A deferment in acting 
on my bill and those introduced by 14 other Members of the House 
will only result in a severe hardship on the wool industry we are trying 
to help. Let's expedite this legislation, 

Mr, PoAQE. Now we will ask Mr. Kozzoni to speak to us. Wo 
appreciate your forbearance. 

STATEMENT OP LOUIS A. ROZZONI, PRESIDENT, CALIFOSNIA PABX 
BTTItEAir FEDERATION AND KEUBER AFBE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS; ACCOMPANIED BY MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT LEGIS- 
LATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATIOIT 

Mr. KozzoNi. We appreciate this opportunity to present the views 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation on the bill to extend the 
National Wool Act of 1954. 

Our basic position with regard to this legislation is set forth in 
the following resolution adopted by the officially elected voting dele- 
gates of the member State farm bureaus at our last annual meeting 
m December 1960: 

The 1954 Wool Act was enacted to atimulate an increase In tbe production 
of wool to a specified goal of 300 million pounds annually. Tbla special pay- 
ments legislation was predicated on tbe following : 

(1) Tbe annual production of wool In tbe United States is not sufficient to meet 
domestic needs even In peacetime. 

<2) Congress has declared wool a strategic commodity and has determined 
an annual production of 300 million pounds is essential for national security. 

Since we are approaching the annual level of production declared to be eas«i- 
tial for national security, we recommend that Farm Bureau develop a sound 
program for wool within tbe framework of onr philosophy on price support 
and adjustment programs. 

Meanwhile, until such a sound wool pri^ram la developed, we will support a 
2-year extension of the Wool Act, but we insist that section 708 be deleted. 

We will continue to cooperate with repreBentaClves from all segments of the 
sheep and wool industry to improve producer income by developing and pro- 
moting comprehensive programs of research, education, and marketing of both 
wool and lamb. 

PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 

Our organization is opposed to production pa^Jments and to the 
use of a checkoff from Government payments to finance a promotion 
program. We have consistently pointed out that the payment ap- 
proach is costly ; that the general use of payments for farm commodi- 
ties would misallocate resources; that {in the case of surplus 
commodities) it would lend to more, not less. Government regimenta- 
tion of agriculture; that it would mean a disguised subsidization of 
exports which might provoke retaliatory action in other countries; 
and that it would make farmers dependent on Congress for their net 
incomes and possibly for a part of their costs. 
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Many of our members have felt that a better approach than the 
current act can be devised for wool. Working on Oiat assumption, 
we are in the process of studying the various approaches timt might 
be made to the overall wool and sheep problem. 

Recognizing that one of the problems facing the wool and lamb 
industry is the need for increasing the consumption of both of these 
products, and recognizing that the importation of lamb as it is cur- 
rently being handled creates special problems for local areas, we rec- 
ommend exploration of proposals to work out an agreement with 
with exporting countries (a) to stabilize the importation of Iamb 
and mutton at not more than the 1960 level for a temporary period, 
and (b) to limit shipments to such times and places as may be desig- 
nated by the United States, with the understanding that countries 
exporting lamb and mutton to the United States are to share in any 
increase hat may take place in the consumption of these products in 
the future. 

We think it would be unwise to permanently extend the Wool Act 
until it can be determined whether another approach would more 
nearly meet the needs of the wool and sheep industry. 

We realize that the act should not be allowed to expire without an 
alternative solution to the wool problem. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the act be extended for 2 more 
years with section 708 deleted. 

SECTION 708 — CHECKOFF 

Farm Bureau has always had serious reservations about section 708 
of the Wool Act. We have strongly supported sound, well-coordinated 
voluntary promotional programs for agricultural commodities. We 
oppose compulsory, uncoordinated programs of the type authorized 
by section 708 of the current Wool Act. 

The program authorized by section 708 is not voluntary because 
the producer can neither avoid payment nor get a refund. Under 
a truly voluntary program he could do either. Since the checkoff is 
not voluntary, it, in effect, amounts to a tax on all woolgrowers for 
the purpose of raising funds to be disbursed by a private agency. 

Individual producers have considerably less control of the way 
the checkoff funds are spent than they would have if contributions were 
voluntary, and it is impossible for individual producers to withdraw 
from the program or to initiate a reconsideration of it — regardless 
of the direction it may take. This certainly is contrary to the basic 
principles of self-government on which our Uovemment was 
established. 

There is no coordination between the promotional program for lamb 
financed by section 708 checkoff funds and the voluntary efforts of 
producers to expand consumption of all red meats. Including lamb. 

The fact that the Government has been checking off fun<£ from 
payments due woolgrowers and turning them over to a private group 
for advertising and promotional activities has stimulated demands 
for legislation to make possible the use of checkoffs to establish sepa- 
rate competing orgunizatlons for beef, pork, and lamb in each State 
or market area. This could prove extremely costly and wasteful for 
livestock producers. 
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We therefore feel that section 708 should be deleted from the act 
before it is extended. We will continue our exploration of a better 
alternative to the present Wool Act. We recommend that the act be 
extended for only 2 years, and we shall endea%'or to come up with a 
better solution to the wool problem in the meantime. 

Again we express to the members of this committee our deep appre- 
ciation forbeine permitted to present the views of Farm Bureau, 

Mr. PoAOE, Thank you very much, Mr, Rozzoni. I am wondering 
as to the first page of your statement, your organization's statement, 
you feel that it is not a sound policy but one that probably is needed 
at the moment. 

You state that : 

We recnmmend that tbe Farm Bnrean develop a sound program for wool 
within tbe framework of our pbilosopby ou price support and adjustment 
programs. 

Do you mean by that that you would favor a program which would 
Bupport wool at 10 percent less than last year's prices? 

Mr. RozzONi. No. I do not think— — 

Mr. PoAQB. That is the basic Farm Bureau philosophy of support, 
is it not — 10 percent less than the last 3 years ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. In this particular instance we are talking about wool, 
and that is not mentioned. 

Mr. PoAGE. You say you want to "develop a sound program for 
wool within the framework" ■■ 

Mr. Rozzoni. Yes. 

Mr, PoAGE, "Within the framework of our philosophy on price 
supports and adjustment programs." That framework is 10 percent 
less tlian the tictual price of the last 3 years, is it not ? 

Mr. RozzONi. If you include wool, and we are not including that, of 
course, then you would be right, but you would be wrong in assuming 
that that is the way we intend to operate the program for wool. 

Mr. PoAGE. What I am trying to find out is, you say that you want 
to develop a program within the framework of the price support 
philosophy of the Farm Bureau, 

Mr. RozzoNi, Right. 

Mr. PoAGE. I am just trying to find out what that framework is. 
That framework is 10 percent less than the actual price. At 10 pBT- 
cent less than the average price for the last 3 years, there is no dispute 
about that, is there ? 

Mr. Rozzoni. No. 

Mr. PoAGB, That is the framework, is it not ? 

Mr. Rozzoni, Mr. Poage, when we talk about a philosophy, in that 
it is to have a program whereby the ability and the efficiency and the 
i-esources of the grower would be such that will eliminate the need for 
dependence on Government. That is the philosophy. 

Mr, PoAOB. Well, I come back to the proposition. 

I first want to know what is your philosophy of price supports. If 
I have misstated it, I want you to correct me. 

Mr. KozzoNi. Again, I would like to say that we take first the wool, 
and we sa^, "This is the problem we are facing. We would lite 
through efficient methods, through a program that would bring about 
efficiency, sufficient for the wool producers to be efficient from Gov- 
ernment, 
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That is OTir philosophy. 

Mr. PoAGE. In other words 

Mr. KozzoNi. That is the philosophy, 

Mr. PoAGE, That does not state the philosophy of the Farm Bureau 
on price supports. 

Mr. RozzoNi. If it does not, I belong in the wrong organization. 

Mr. PoAOE. It says here clearly that "within the ft-amework of our 
philosophy on price supports" — ^your philosophy on price supports is 
basically just what I have said. 

Mr. EozzoNi. Our philosophy, basic philosophy, is to return to the 
market as an indicator of what to produce, how much to produce and 
whether it should be produced. 

Mr. PoAGE. And that the support price should be 10 percent less than 
the actual market price of the last 3 years; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Well, now, as I said, if you make that a broad state- 
ment to include all commodities, then I would say you are wrong. 
In some commodities, you are right. 

Mr. PoAGE. Then you want to make an exception to wool and do 
not want to apply to wool your basic philosphy, is that right ? 

Mr, KozzoNi. We want to bring in a program that would bring the 
wool into that philospohy — under that philosophy, within that frame- 
work of philospohy, yes. 

Mr. PoAGE. Wefi 

Mr. KozzoNi, So we are trying to develop a program that will get 
us out from the mess that we are m, 

Mr, PoAGE. I am not objecting to that, Mr. Kozzoni, But your 
program — the philosophy which I understand you want to apply to 
wool^ — is to limit support to 10 percent less than the market price the 
last 3 years. 

I do not mean that you are suggesting that it should go below that, 
but you say wool should not be supported above that; that is, the 
support should not be in excess of 10 percent below what the price 
was during the last 3 years; that iswhatyouaresaying, isit not? 

Mr. RozzoNi. On some commodity, Mr. Poage, on some commodity. 

Mr. Pqage. That is what you said on wool, is it not ? 

Mr, EozzoNi. I am not saying that. 

Mr, Poage. You say that you are saying that they become more 
eiRcient than they are today. 

Mr. RozzoNi. And we are seeking time enough 

Mr, Poage. For efficiency ? 

Mr. Kozzoni. We are seeking time — we are seeking time, Mr. Poage, 
to find a way out of the problems that we are in, 

Mr. Poage, Yes. 

I am just trying to find out what you are for. What you are trying 
to do is to make him more efficient than he is — so much more so that 
he can afford to take a price considerably below the present support 
price i That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Well, if he is efficient to the point that he can compete 
with anything, why should he not ? 

Mr. Poage. If you can make him efficient, so that he can sell his 
wool in competition with the Australian and N'ew Zealander or any- 
body else, and his lambs included. When you make him that efficient, 
then, of course, he can still make a profit doing it. Then, of course, 
he does not need support. 
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Mr. KozzoNi. That is right. 

Mr. PoAGE. What you are trying to do is to make him that ^cirait? 

Mr. RozzoNi. That is right. 

Mr. PoAOE. And that is your program: to make him so efficient 
that he can afford to take the world price on wool — what is it, 42 
cents? 

Mr. BozzONi. Now you are leading in a lot of things there that I 
would say, in general, you might want to use that as a goal. We are, 
also, practical people. We know we cannot do it today. 

Mr. PoAGE. No. How long do you think it would take to make 
him that efficient ? 

Mr. RozzoNi, I don't know, I don't know. I wish I did know. 
But I know this: that if all of the producers, including Gfovemment, 
including everyone else that has an interest in wool and lambs, put 
their minds together, they would do much more than they are doing 
now, when they are depending on a compensatory payment. 

Mr, PoAGE, Do I understand that you feel that during the last 6 
years, we have seen a decline in efficiency in the wool business? Is 
that what you are saying ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. That is what you are saying. What I meant is that 
if we got together, we could do more — that is what I said. 

Mr. PoAGE. We did not have compensatory payments prior to 1954. 
I do not want to put words in your mouth. Are. you saying that we 
have lost efficiency in the wool business since we have established 
this compensatoi^ payment program? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Maybe we have lost some efficiency ; I am not saying, 
that I am not saying, but I say that the cost has increased, 

Mr. PoAGE, Yes. 

The cost of production has increased, I am quite sure of that. Now 
do you think that as a result of this compensatory payment, that the 
woolgrowers around you have become less efficient; and, therefore, the 
cost-price squeeze is squeezing them worse? 

Mr. K0220NI. This I do not say, Mr. Poage — all I am saying 

Mr. PoAGE. I know you did not. I am trying to find out what you 
will say about it. 

Mr. RozzONi. What I am saying is this : that the cost has increased. 

Mr. PoAGE. Yes. 

Mr. RozzoNi. And that the compensatory payment has given them 
an assurance that the least he could do is 62 cents, and, therefore, he 
is not going to be as pressed to find another answer to his income prob- 
lem a8 he would if he did not have the compensatory payment. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is good, sound theory. 

Do you think that that is what has happened ? Do you think the 
farmer has become less efficient in the last 6 years ? 

Mr. KozzoNi. Well, now, I keep saying to you that it is not a ques- 
tion of efficiency. It is a question of increased costs. 

Mr. Poaoe. It is a question of efficiency. If he is efficient enough, 
he will overcome these price-cost deficiencies. That is the hope you 
are expressing and we all are expressing. You hope that you will 
make him so efficient that he can have a profit instead of the rise in 
cost, do you not ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Well, now, if you like that better than what I said, 
that is all right. You said it. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. PoACE. That is what you have in mind ? 

Mr. KozzoNi. No ; I have not, 

Mr, PoAOE. What do you have in mind ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. I simply said that the cost of producing is growing 
faster than we are able to keep up. 

Mr, PoAOE. The cost to the woolgrower; is that the fault of the 
present law ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. Maybe a fault of the philosophy. 

Mr. PoAGE. Now, then 

Mr. Haoen. We ought to be grateful that Mr. Poage is supporting 
the Wool Act. 

Mr. PoAQE. Yes; I am supporting the Wool Act. Did you say that 
is the first time tliat you heard of it? I am glad you now are in- 
formed that I am supporting it. I support tEe same program for 
other commodities, too. 

And so the gentleman may not be misinformed I would apply tliat 
program to a great many commodities that are similarly in need. 

You next stated that you will support a 2-year extension of the 
Wool Act, but insist that section 708 be deleted. 

If the committee and Congress do not eliminate that section, are 
you still in favor of the 2-year extension of the Wool Act? 

Mr. EozzoNi. In the first place, we would like to delete it 

Mr. PoAOE. Yes ; you say you insist that it be deleted. Do you mean 
by that 

Mr. RozzoNi. That is right. 

Mr. Poage (continuing). That you will not support the Wool Act 
unless the Congress deletes that section ? 

Mr. KozzoNi. That is what the statement says. 

Mr. Poage. I understand that. 

Mr, Harding. I would like to ask a question, if the Chairman will 
yield? 

Mr. Poage. Would you let me complete something here. I believe 
the gentleman says that this was & i^sguised subsidy — that it would 
be a disguised subsidization of exports which might provoke retalia- 
tory action from other countries. 

We have presently a direct export subsidy; do we not? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. And you support that ; do you not ? 

Mr. RozzONi. Up to a pomt. 

Mr. Poage. You support the subsidy — ^the direct export subsidy 
on cotton and on wheat ; do you not ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Up to a point. 

Mr, Poage. Up to what point? 

Mr. RozzoNi. As long as it does not create a problem wifji the coun- 
tries that we deal with. 

Mr. Poage. It has already created a lot of problems; has it not? 

Mr. EozzoNi, Yes; but where you have a direct sulraidy, you may 
create even higher and bigger problems. 

Mr. Poage. We pay 814 cents a pound on cotton ; do we not? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. We pay 56 cents a bushel on wheat ? 

Mr. RozzONi. Yes. 
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Mr. PoAQE. Do you support 8% cents a pound on cotton and 56 
cents a bushel on wheat ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. That is what we said ; we have gone along. 

Mr. PoAQE. You support those subsidies? 

Mr, RozzoNi. We have gone along with this ; yes. 

Mr, PoAGE. That is a direct subsidy? 

Mr. KozzoNi. That is right. 

Mr. PoAOE. Do you think that a direct subsidy creates any leas 
resentment on the part of foreign nations than Etn indirect sufeidy! 

Mr. RozzoNi. An indirect subsidy? 

Mr. PoAGE. Yes. You said that these direct payments would be 
looked upon as a "di^uised subsidization of exports," We are not 
disguising it on the subsidization of exports now. Do you think that 
creates less friction with foreign nations than it would if the subsidi- 
zation were disguised? 

Mr, RozzoNi. iVell, I am not too sure what you are trying to prove 
in this point, not because I am afraid to state my philosophy. I do 
believe that I may not give you the right answer on this without want- 
ing to give you the true answer that I would like to give you. 

What I meant is that, in the first place, the wool program is not 
competing with other markets. We are importing wool. 

MTr, PoAGE. We are not talking about wool here. You are talking 
about the whole philosophy of production payments. 

I am looking at page 2 of your statement, under the heading of 
"Production Payments." 

You are not talking about wool at all. You say : 

Our organization is opposed to production pajmenta and to tlie use o( a 
cbeclcofC from Government payments to finance a promotion program. We have 
consistently pointed out that the payment approach is costly — 

that is not confined to wool. 
You say : 



Mr, RozzoNi, "To more, not less," 

Mr, PoAOE (continuing) : 
to more, not less. Governmt^nt regimentation of agriculture ; ttiat it would mean 
a disguised subsidization of exports which might provoke retaliatory action in 
other countries. 

AH I am asking is — this actually does not relate specifically to wool, 
it relates to the whole question of direct payments — I am just asking 
why you think that the disguised subsidization of exports is any more 
dangerous in our foreign rSations than the direct and open sulJsidiza- 
tion of exports? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Disguising — the word "disguising" means that you 
wrap it up in something other than what actually you want to show 
the mside of the package to be. I think something that we tend to 
disguise, in itself, means that we, ourselves, are not proud of what 
we are doing. 

Mr. PoAGE, Well, would you apply that the other way around — of 
course, you are now supi>orting the cotton market and wheat market 
by your direct subsidy to the foreign importer, and, as a result, main- 
tain the American price to some degree. 
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If you disguise it 

Mr. Hagen, Will you yield ? 

Mr. PoAGE. Not yet. (Continuing.) You are disguising the ef- 
fects on the American market, are you not ? 

Do you object to that ? Do you do that because you are ashamed 
of wliat we do on the American market ? I have not thought so. 
Are you ashamed of that on the American market ? 
Mr. RozzONi. No. 

There are a lot of things that we are doing that we are not ashamed 
of that we should be. I am not saying that the export subsidy on cot- 
ton is something that we should be ashamed of. I did not say that. 
But I said if we intend to use any payments as a disguise so that the 
people will not see exactly what we are doing, then it would not affect 
the industry here in the United States or the people who trade with 
others. 

Mr. PoAGE. Then it would seem to me that you ought to recf^nize 
the direct payment which is not disguised, but which is done directly, 
openly, so everybody can see it, would be all right. 

Mr. RozzoNi. I am here for that reason 

Mr. PoAGE. You 

Mr. RozzoNi (continuing). I am saying that — I am saying that the 
compensatory payment on wool should be extended for 2 years, be- 
cause we do not have a better program. 

Mr, PoAOE. But you think that it should be as everything else. 
Mr. RozzoNi. I would not say that. This is a commodity T)y itself. 
Congress has said, "We must have 300 million pounds of shorn wool 
per year." 

This is a demand on the grower. We do not have another com- 
modity in this country 

Mr. PoAQE, That statement is one I have heard repeated many, 
many times. It is that direct payments would make farmers de- 
pendent upon Congress for their net incomes and possibly part of 
their costs. 

It has been reported by so many people, I wonder if you would 
not explain to us just how the fanners are not dependent upon Con- 
gress under this wool program or under the cotton or wheat programs 
or under the tobacco program. 

How they are more dependent upon the Congress if their support 
is made through direct payments. 

If we adopt these suggestions of yours and support all commodities 
at 10 percent less than the average market price, would not Congress 
still have to appropriate the money ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. If we are going to adopt a policy that will make the 
market price ineffective or no longer a guide, if we adopt that policy, 
then we will depend more and more on Government for our income. 

What I am saying is, let us work toward something that will get 
us out from that position. The philosophy of direct payments, com- 
pensatory payments, or any other type of payment — there are many, 
many ways of saying the same thing — will get you more an^l more 
under the Government intervention at the marketplace, or depend- 
ency of the farmers on Government. 
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Mr. PoAGE. Yes; so much of this propaganda is going over the 
country to the effect it is if you use direct payments, the Congress can 
cut it off any time. Can we not do that with the loan program any 
time? 

Mr. RozzONi. Do they ? 

Mr. PoAGE. Is not the power still in Congress? 

Your organization supported the tobacco prom-am. Is not it just 
as much under the control of Congress as the direct payment pro- 
gram is? 

Mr, EozzoNi. Well, one of the things that we are in favor of, Mr, 
Poage, is not to develop a crutch where the muscles also will tend to 
wilt away and you depend more and more on those crulches. 

That is one thing that we are against. 

Mr, PoAGE. I am not going to argue with you about the desirability 
of it. 

I think it is highly desirable to make evervbody as productive and 
efficient as you can and able to produce as cheaply as you can, 

I just want an explanation that my folks can understand as to the 
soundness of this argument that the direct payment program is more 
dependent upon the Congress tlian existing programs or those that 
are proposed. 

Are not all of them directly under the control of the Congress, and 
are not all of them dependent upon the Congress ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. To a certain degree, to a certain degree, but let me 
just 

Mr. PoAGE. Con,iress could stop the appropriation for the Commod- 
ihr Credit Coi-poration. How long would the tobacco program last, 
if those appropriations were stopped? 

Mr. RozzoNi, Well, Congress, of course, is an intelligent body, and 
it will look at the industry and they will make the decision based on 
the need of that industry, 

Mr, PoAGE, I think all of that is true. But you imply that Con- 
gress will not do that. 

Mr. KozzoNi. Let me say 

Mr. Poage. You imply that if we have the direct payment pro- 
gram, it will not be true. 

Mr. RozzoNi. I did not imply it, I meant it 

Mr. PoAOE. You meant it ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Oh, yes, 

Mr. Poage. But you do not mean it for anything else? 

Mr. EozzoNi. As I said, Congress is an intelligent body, and it will 
evaluate an industry, the problem of that industry, in accordance with 
what happens at the time they are taking a look at that industry. 

Compensatory payments, direct payments, or any other payments 
which tend to lull the farmers into thinking that that is needed, he 
will depend more and more on it, and it may be that an industry will 
get into such a mess that Congress would not be able to find a way out. 

Mr. PoAGE. You made that statement a while ago, but when I asked 
you to demonstrate where they had done that in the case of the wool- 
growers, you refused to answer. Would you care now — ^having re- 
peated the statement — that direct payments will lull the growers to 
where they will not make the same efforts as they would if they did 
not have such a program. Do you think that is true about the steep- 
growers? 
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Mr. KozzoNi, I said that — and I mean to be direct, as you are, Mr. 
Poage — I said that the wool industry is as efficient as it was 10, 20 years 
ago, but the cost has increased. 

That we, under this program, are actually buying time to find a way 
out ; that the compensatoiy payment is paid to a commodity that stances 
out by itself, and Congress said so. 

But I like to say, also, that the 300 million pounds of wool, when 
that is reached, I have the thought in mind, or a doubt, that Congress 
may not continue to support a commodity that has now reached this 
point of 300 million pounds and it may increase. 

What are we going to do then? Where are we going to get the 
money 'i 

If 300 million pounds are sufficient, or 350 million pounds are suffi- 
cient, then what source of money is the Government going to have in 
order to pay the compensatory payments on wool ? 

With those doubts in mind, not knowing exactly who would be in 
Congress then, how the sentiments of the taxpayers would be, I say, 
let us get together and do something about it and let us not go to sleep 
because we have a compensatory payment, 

Mr. Poage. I hope you are not going to sleep. 

Mr. RozzoNi. We are not doing too well, are we? 

Mr, Harding. I would like to inform the witness that most of the 
bills that have been introduced to extend this Wool Act including the 
one by our distinguished chairman and by other members of this 
committee and Members of the House, call for ;i simple extension. If 
we do not adopt the amendments that you have proposed, then you are 
going on record as being opposed to this simple extension, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. KozzoNr. Yes. 

Mr. Harding. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Short. I dislike to take the time, Mr, Chairman. There are 
many other witnesses here. 

We only have about 35 minutes until the House convenes. I would 
like to ask Mr. Rozzoni a question or two about this section 708. 

First of all, as to a referendum, I have some figures here on the num- 
ber of votes for and against the so-called checkoff from the incentive 
payment for promotional purposes, I do not see here that it indicates 
what percentage of the producers voted or what percentage of the 
sheepgrowing population, State by State, the owners that voted, rep- 
resented. 

Are there any such figures available? 

Mr. KozzoNi. I woifld like to — I have been told by Mr. McLain 
that the Department has those figures. I do not have ttiem, 

Mr, McLain. I think you can get them from the Department, Con- 
gressman Short; at least, they would come as near having them as 
anybody. 

Maybe some of the other members who are going to testify would 
have them. 

We do not have them at our fingertips. I think an approximation 
is available on this question that you want. You can get it from the 
Department. 
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Mr, Short. The point I am getting at is this : The percent of the 
people that voted in the referendum was 91 percent — the vote was 91 
percent in ftivor of the checkoif of those that voted in California. 
Thepoint that I am trying to clarify here is : 

What percentage was that — close to all of the producers or only a 
portion ? 

Mr. RozzoNi, It was a high portion of the growers. 

Mrs. May. I am not exactly certain as to these figures, but the fig- 
ures that were given to me show about 2,150 producers voted, and 80 
percent of them voted in favor of continuing with the promotion 
program. 

The owners of 91 percent of the sheep repr^ented in the vote were in 
favor of it. 

Mr. Short. Ninety-one percent? 

Mrs. Mat. Yes. 

Mr, Short, The point I am trying to get at is : How many sheep 
producers there are m California. 

Mr. KozzoNi. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Shout. May I request, Mr. Chairman, that it be furnished! 

Mr, McLain. One of the other witnesses her© will have it. 

Mr, Short. I do not care from whatever source it comes, just so we 
get it in the record. 

Mr. PoAOB, Yes. 

(The information follows:) 

The U.S. Denartment of AKriculture reported that the 1959 Censna of Agrl- 
cultnre showed 9,11S producers ot sheep in Oailfomia. 

Mr. Short. As the gentleman knows, this is a subject in which I 
have had a vei^ considerable interest, inasmuch as I at one time was 
president of the National Beef Council which is an or^nization that 
attempts to do somewhat the same thing as, I believe, is the objective 
of the American Sheep Producers Council. That is the name of it. 

Mr. RozzoNi. The promotional program ? 

Mr. Short. I will agree with the gentleman that I think the check- 
off should be voluntary. 

I would like to advise you here and now that that always has been 
the objective of the beef cattle people in their approach to this thing. 
This has always been on a completely voluntary basis. We have pro- 
grams operation in some of the States. In my State of North Dakota 
where it is in operation it is absolutely voluntary. If anyone objects to 
the deduction being paid, all he has to do is to say so and it is taken off. 
I believe that is the way it should be for the very reason that the gen- 
tleman states in his message here : That that is the only way that the 
producers can actually control the promotion program. 

Tlie Government stated, and I think very well and with very justi- 
fiable reasons, there is a need for an expansion of the use of wool and 
an expansion of the consumption of mutton. That is something that 
the gentleman has sugi^sted very properly, that we all work for. 

It seems to me that right here, we must recognize, however, that the 
producers are one of those groups responsible for doing this job. I do 
not know just how they can do it unless they have some money avail- 
able to them. 
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If they vote in a referendum to make the deduction from this incen- 
tive payment or from any other source, if they want to vote a deduc- 
tion as a part of sales from the lambs they sell, if they, by that major- 
ity vote, vote to implement such a program on a voluntary basis, I 
must say that I would be completely in favor of it. 

I did not realize that this provision in section 708 of the Wool Act 
made it absolutely mandatory that if the referendum prevailed, eveiy 
producer subscribed to this deduction. Apparently, that is true, is 
it not ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. That is right, 

Mr. Short. I would very sincerely hope that the gentleman in his 
objection to the passage of the Wool Act with section 708 in it would 
revise his objection to the extent that section 708 be amended to be 
voluntary rather than mandatory. 

Would you subscribe to such a revision ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. If it is voluntary, we are saying right here that we 
support the voluntary program, and we have supported vohmtary 
programs, 

Mr. Short. Weil, now, let me go just a little bit further with that. 

If the bill could be revised so that section 708 of the bill could be 
revised so that this checkoff, even though it is endorsed by a majority 
of the producei's at a referendum — if it is still voluntaiy on the part of 
the individual, would the gentleman, would the Faim Bui-eau, remove 
their objection to the extension of the Wool Act ? 

I am not asking you to change your position on the length of time 
for which the act would be extended. 

Mr. RozzoNi. We have a policy and we are guided by the policy, 

So, whatever I say here could not be made official. No; I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr, Shoht, Your point is that this was the position tliat was 
adopted at your annual meeting? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Short. You do not feel that you are able to reverse that? 

Mr. RozzoNi. We would have to wait until next time. 

Mr. Short. Mr. Chairman, time is running. 

Mr. PoAOE. Would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Short. Yes. 

Mr. PoAGE. In that coimection, I believe the gentleman will recall 
that this Congress did propose to authorize a checkoff on all of the 
livestock ; that is, on beef, pork, and mutton 

Mr. Short. On a voluntary basis. 

Mr. PoAGE. Exactly; but I want to get clear now what you and 
the gentleman are referring to as a "voluntary basis,'" because that 
bill provided that any man, any producer, who did not want that 
checkoff might object to it and it would not be paid. If it was made, 
he had a right within 30 days to ask for his money back and get it 
back. And you and I considered that a voluntary basis. 

Representatives stood on the floor of the House and said that it 
was not. a voluntaiy contribution. I want to know whether you con- 
sider that voluntary or compulsory. There is a vast difference of 
opinion there. I tmnk, when a man has a right to deny the checkoff, 
a right not to make it, it is voluntary with liim. 
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Mr, Short. Mr. Chairman, right there we get into an area of 
Bemantics, whether or not the proposal that has Tbeen made and con- 
sidered by Congress would be voluntary or compulsory — I think 
"automatic" comes in there although this word did not appear — ^thia 
is something that I think under the proposal that has been made would 
have been an automatic deduction. I do not like to use the word 
"checkoff." It was an automatic deduction that would be made unless 
the producer, the shipper, the seller, indicated that he did not not 
want to pay it. 

Mr. KozzoNi. That is right. 

My memory does not serve me too well on this, but I would like 
to say if a person at some place where he sells has a deduction from 
his receipts and tlien lie has to go a thousand miles away or 50 miles 
away to get his 10 cents or 30 cents or 50 cents back from the 10 sheep 
or beefs 

Mr. Short. I could not agree with jou more. The only thing that 
I can say is that in actual practice it does not work that way. In 
North Dakota it has been going on for 7 or 8 years now. All the 
shipper has to do is to go up to Bie window and say, "Do not take off 
the deduction any more/' 

Mr. RozzoNi. At that timet 

Mr. Short. That is right, 

Mr, EozzoNi. May I say just one more thing, Mr. Chairman? I 
know you have been very, very kind. I would like to say that we 
ought to consider in these checkoffs the weight of the import of re- 
sources in one commodity. Now you take lamb versus beef. The 
amount of money that a beef produces or beef producer can put into 
other types of beef against lamb — beef against broiler — in other words, 
there is not very much equity from the standpoint of production and 
ability of the producers to advertise his own commodity against others. 

Even if there was, what would be tlie gain if everybody advertised 
at the same level ? Wouldn't we actually raise our overhead and not 
get anything in return for it ? 

Mr. Short. Mr, Rozzoni, I do not think this is the place to go into 
a long, detailed discussion of that. This gets into the area of whether 
advertising pays. 

It seems to me that if the argument that you offer is true — and I am 
not sure that I completely disagree with you, sir — I think we would 
have to accept, perhaps, the thought then the money that is spent for 
advertising for automobiles and almost everj'thing else is something 
that is wasted, 

I am not sure that I do not, at some degree, agree with that. I get 
back to this : 

I think the producers of the agricultural commodities have, in some 
degree, a responsibility to help expand the markets, to develop mar- 
kets, to promote the sale and consumption of their products. 

I do think — and I cannot believe this more sincerely — that this 
cannot be done on an overall basis because there is a conflict of interest 
there. 

I think each group should have its own individual right to shape up 
a promotional effort if it wants it. This is something that I think 
you have to bear in mind in the consideration that most of the people 
interested in production of beef are, also, interested in the price of 
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pork. Out on the Great Plains area many of the people that are in- 
terested in the price of beef are, also, interested in the price of lambs 
and wool. 

I do not think there is the degree of conflict of interest there that 
some people might construe there is. 

Many of these people are in two, if not all three, phases of the meat 
production. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. PoAGE. Thank you. 

Mr. Jennings. I want to ask you this question : How do you fed 
about the present rate of support that is in this program? Do you 
favor the present rate of support at 62 cents a pound or 83 percent of 
parity ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. You are asking me, and I want to say, Mr. Jennings, 
that I am answering you as a person, an individual now — I am not 
representing an organization, if that is possible. 

Mr. Jennings. Does your organization have a policy in this particu- 
lar field? 

Mr. KozzoNi. No; we do not. So if you are interested in my pei^ 
sonal feelings, I will 

Mr, Jennings. I am interested in ascertaining your personal views. 

Mr. RozzoNi. The difference between 62 or 82 cents today, with the 
price of lamb what it is, does not make much different to the wool 
producer. 

Mr. Jennings. The difference between 62 cents and 82 cents per 
pound does not make much difference to the producer? 

Mr. KozzoNi. Not when the lambs are selling for what they are 
selling for. They are selling for 17 fto 17^ cents a pound my way 
for choice lambs. 

Mr, Jennings. What you are saying, then, is that the price of wool 
has very little to do with the price — with tne overall income of the 
sheep producers ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. In some areas, yes. In California — California 

Mr. Jennings. What areas? 

Mr. RozzoNi. California income from the sheep is, approximately, 
75 percent from lamb and 25 percent on wool. 

Mr. Jennings. So then you say whether the price of wool is 62 
cents or 82 cents has very little to do with it ? 

Mr. Kozzoni. I just reached out there for a figure. In other words, 
the income from wool today, with the price of lamb being what it is, 
it does not help the woolgrowers in California very much. 

Mr. Jennings. What is the use of this bill ? Why should we have 
this bill, if your assumption is correct? Why do we have it? Be- 
cause wool sells for 42 cents, anyway, rather than 62 cents. If it is so 
insignificant, why ai"e we considering this bill ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. One thing that I have in mind is it alleviates the 
problem at the present time. It does not solve it, the income problem 
of the grower. 

Mr. Jennings. What problem? 

Mr. RozzoNi. The income problem. 

Mr. Jennings. I will have to say that I do not follow you. 

Mr. Kozzoni. All right 

Forty percent of the income from wool comes from Government. 
That may mean about $1.60 to $1.76 per sheep. 
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Mr. Jennings. About $1.60? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Depending 

Mr. Jennings. That is an average, depending, of course. 

Mr, RozzoNi. With the price of lamb being what it is, it helps very 
little. 

Mr. Jennings. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe, if that is the witness' 
views, that I need to go any further in making any inquiry as to the 
other questions that I nave, but as a matter of getting it on the record 
here, would you favor an increase in the price of wool, say, to 75 cents 
a pound or 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. No, 

I would favor an increase in our ability to merchandise the lamb. 

Mr. Jennings. I think everybody is for motherhood and against 
sin, but how do you recommend that we do this ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. By developing the market for lamb, instead of re- 
stricting it the way it is. 

Mr. Jennings. Tell me how you can develop it. I am interested 
in that and I think it is a good statement. I think we are all inter- 
ested in it. 

Everyone who is interested in producing sheep or wool, and is inter- 
ested in the marketing of any product is interested in doing exactly 
what you say. 

Please tell me how we can do it. 

Mr. RozzoNi. First, we have to have a continuity of production so 
that all retailers in the areas where we merchandise lamb would have 
lamb on the shelf. 

Many a time 

Mr. Jennings. Do you claim there are shortages of lamb on the 
shelf? 

Mr, RozzoNi. Yes, yes; there are places where we have too many 
lambs, as we had in California during the last 5 weeks, where the old 
lambs, the old crop and the new crop meet at the same time. 

When you look at the United States and what it consumes, lamb 
meat that it consumes 

Mr. Jennings, About 4 pounds per person. 

Mr. Rozzoni. All we produce is consumed. And the distribution — 
where the distribution is — California eating, approximately, 12 
pounds; Texas eating less than — I don't know — a pound or a poimd 
and a half — I don't know why, but they don't eat it. 

Mr. Jennings. Your statement was that the lambs were all con- 
sumed. 

Mr, Rozzoni, Yes. 

Mr. Jennings. They were consumed in the area that they were pro- 
duced in. 

Mr. Rozzoni. I didn't say that. I said that the distribution in my 
own opinion is not properly set up, or distributed — the mechanism 
is not there. 

Mr, Jennings. Is that true for other meat products? 

Mr. Rozzoni. I am talking about lamb, 

Mr, Jennings. I am askmg you, though: Is that true for other 

roducts ? 

Mr. Rozzoni. We have enough other commodities — enough beef, 

3ugh pork, to really interest merchandisers to handle it, whereas 
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with lambs now bewnning less and less of a staple commodity, be- 
coming a specialized commodity which demands a higher margin of 
profits. 

Mr. Jennings. Would you favor &n increase or decrease in the 
price? 

Mr. KozzoNi. I favor an increase in consumption, an increase in 
demand, for lamb. The market then would rise in accordance with 
the demand. 

Mr, Jennings. How do yon recommend that we get this demand? 

Mr. EozzoNi. By merchandising and providing Qiat people have 
a continuity at the market where they could have lamb at all times, 
not gluts and famines such as we had in the last few years. 

Mr. Jennings. Could we provide that continuity by advertisingf 

Mr. RozzONi, We provide the continuity by having the lamos 
first. 

Mr. Jennings. Then advertising second? 

Mr. RozzONi. No, I think that if there is money in the business of 
merchandising, the handlers would try to sell what they have bought. 

Mr. Jennings. All right, let me go ahead and not belabor that point 
too much. 

You state here in your testimony that : 



Have you developed the philosophy — ^has that been developed, if 
you know ? 

Mr. RozzoNT. In the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Jennings. Yes. 

Mr. RozzoNi. As far as the wool program is concerned ? 

Mr. Jennings. I am not asking you about the wool program. 

Has the philosophy on price support and adjustment programs been 
developed by the Farm Bureau? 

Mr.RozzoNi. Yes. 

Mr. Jennings. That is the first step, to develop your philosophy and 
that has been done. 

Now, then, you want time to recommend a program, a sound pro- 
gram for wool within the philosophy ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. Riffht. 

Mr. Jennings. How long do you think that will take ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. I do not know. 

Mr. Jennings. Well, now, when you developed the philosophy of 
the Farm Bureau, was that developed before 1954 or after? 

Mr. RozzoNi. That has been developed many years, through 42 years 
of experience. 

Mr. Jennings. Forty-two years! 

Mr. EozzONi, Yes. 

Mr. Jennings. This wool program was passed in 1954. 

Mr.RozzoNi. 1954. 

Mr. Jennings. In 1954? 

Mr.RozzoNi. Yes, 

Mr. Jennings. Have you been working on a programj — did you work 
between 1954 and 1958 on the development of a wool policy within the 
framework of the Farm Bureau policy that has been developed ovei' 
^S years J 
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Mr. RozzoNi. Yes, we could have worked at it a little harder, but 
we haTe not worked hard enough. 

Mr. Jennings. You have not come to any conclusion so that you 
have no recommendations ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. We have no specific recommendation yet. 

Mr. Jennings. Have you worked on the program from 1958 to the 
present time ? 

Mr. KozzoNi, Yes, we have been working. 

Mr. Jennings, What makes you think that you will come up with 
something in 2 years, then ? 

Mr. EozzoNi, We will say that it may be that in 2 years we have a 
better answer than we have at the present time. 

Mr. Jennings, So, therefore, you recommend that we extend the 
program only for 2 years ? 

Mr, RozzoNi, Exactly, precisely. 

Mr. Jennings, Because you feel that within the 2 years you might 
develop a sound program within the philosophy ? 

Mr. KOZZONI. That is right. 

Mr. Jennings, Even though you have not been able to do it since 
1954? 

Mr.EozzoNi, Yes, 

Well, we discovered a lot of things lately that we have been at for 
thousands of years. 

Mr, Jennings. You say that you are opposed to this bill with section 
708 as itnow stands? 

Mr. Rozzoni. That is right. 

Mr. Jennings. What do you recommend instead, that we com- 
pletely delete section 708, or that we substitute something else in its 
place? 

Mr. RozzoNi. That we delete the section 708 and that we give more 
consideration to steps that will provide the things that we need, mar- 
kets, and so forth. 

Mr. Jennings. Where do you propose that this research would get 
its money, from Government or from the producers ? 

Mr. RozzONi. From the producers, all tnat we can. 

Mr. Jennings. How do you propose that they collect the money 
from the producers? 

Mr. RozzoNi. From voluntary programs. 

Mr. Jennings. How do you propose to operate that voluntary pro- 
gram—do you propose to write the people and give them an oppor- 
tunity to send money ; and, if so, to whom ? 

Mr. KozzoNi, Well, we have in the cotton, we have a program that 
is voluntary, Mr, Poage knows that. 

Mr, Poage. I pay every time I send a bale of cotton to the gin. 
They do not ask me about it. 

Mv. Jennings. It is just about as voluntary. 

Mr. Poage. I have never in my memory written an authorization 
to anyone to make such a contribution. 

Mr. Jennings. Let me pursue this a little further. As I understand 
the Farm Bureau philosophy in opposing the checkoff and the ad- 
vertising, it is the fact that you believe we should advertise overall 
products, all red-meat products, rather than advertising individual 
products, such as mutton and beef and pork — in the overall picbursj 
IS that correct ? 
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Mr. RozzoNi. I did not mean that. 

Mr. Jenkings. What do you mean, because that is what I want — 
what are your views ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. In the first place, I said that all meats do not have 
the same source of income or the same amount of income, 

Mr. Jennings. That is correct. 

Let mo use this as an illustration since it was mentioned by Mr. 
Short. 

Do you feel the automobile industry should get together and adver- 
tise automobiles only, rather than the Chevrolet Division advertising 
Chevrolets, and Buick advertising Buicks, and Ford advertising Fords, 
or should they get together on an overall program and advertise that 
the American public use automobiles and then leave it to the individual 
discretion as to whether they will buy Chovrolets or whether they wiU 
buy Cadillacs or Fords or Lincolns or Plymouths or Dodges? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Mr. Jennings, I think that you would give me a little 
more credit than you have given to me in this last statement. 

Mr. Jennings, I should? 

Mr, EozzoNi. Yes, you should, because I think I know merchan- 
dising a little bit since I spent many years in merchandising. 

I like to say that we California people have the best lamb in the 
world. That is what we like to say, 

Mr. Jennings. Of course, I disagree with you right there. 

Mr, KozzoNi, That is my idea, you see. That is what makes the 
world go round, that is, ideas. 

I, also, believe that I, as a merchandiser, the owner of the Y market 
or the X market, handle the best of lambs that are sold in that area. 
I take pride in that. 

So lam not going to advertise lambs and say, "Eat lamb, it is good 
lor you," I am not saying that. 

I, also, like to say to you that the growers will bear me out that 
we are producing a lamb in accordance with the feed, mostly, not in 
accordance with the demand of the consumer. 

Mr. Jennings. I am just reading from your statement here: 

The fact that the Government haa been checking off funds from payments 
due woolgrowers and turning them over to a private group for advertising and 
promotional activities has stimulated demands for legislation to make possible 
the use of checkoffs to establish separate competing organiaations for beef, 
pork, and lamb in each State or market area. This could prove extremely 
costly and wasteful for livestock producers. 

We, therefore, feel that section 708 should be deleted from the act before 
It Is extended. 

Mr, EozzoNi. That is right, 

Mr. Jennings, Well, do you feel, then, that this advertising that 
you are talking about there, the promotional activity, to promote 
your area, or your particular product, is not sound ? 

Mr. EozzoNi. Here we are talking about a compulsory mention of 
checking off. We are not opposed to promotion programs. 

Mr. Jennings. That is all. 

Mr. Poage. Anybody else? 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask one question. Do you feel that thifi 
wool program has created a state of imbalance in the production of 
sheep, wiOi the current production of sheep ! 
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Mr. KozzoNi. No ; I don't think so. I think that we put too much 
emphasis on compensatory payments as a means to produce an income 
for the sheep people. 

Mr. Hagek, In other words, as I got it from your statements, 75 
percent of the gross return to the sheepman in some areas is the carcass 
value ; is that correct ! 

Mr, RozzoNL That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. And that varies area by area? 

Mr, EozzoNi. Yes. 

Mr, Haoen, In some areas such return is only, apparently, 40 per- 
cent, but if you can institute a program of payment on the wool which 
would produce more sheep, that would be to the detriment of the man 
who is getting 7.5 percent for the carcass, and you are creating compe- 
tition for him — is that the implication of your statement ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. Well, if you have an imbalance — well, if areas pro- 
duce more wool, for instance, than sheep, than some other area, than 
that area, of course, would have a stronger source of income. 

Mr. Haoen. And presumably such a program creates artificial com- 
petition for such areas which can most efficiently produce sheep for 
meat. 

Mr, RozzONi, I am not asking for a perfection because there is ho 
such thing as perfection. 

There is bound to be some areas in there where one area will be 
affected adversely and others will be affected more beneficially. 

Mr, Haoen. That is all, 

Mr, Jennings, I wanted to ask you one further question. 

Do you favor the inclusion of this wool program in the overall farm 
bill or do you favor legislation separately ? 

Mr, KozzoNT. This, as I said before, is a commodity that stands out 
by itself. It should be treated by itself and not included, 

Mr, Jenninos. Then you favor the commodity-by-commodity ap- 
proach rather than the overall approach ? 

Mr, RozzoNi, No, I did not say that. 

Because, as I said, this is a commodity that stands out by itaelf. 
Congress said that it must stand out by itself. 

Mr. Jenninqb. Yes. 

Well, I think that the wheat people feel that theirs is a special 
commodity, also, and the com people feel that theirs is a separate 
commodity, also. The dairj- people feel that theirs is a separate 
commodity. 

And Congress has so stated, because of the many acts which we have 
in tliose fields. 

I know that different situations exist in each of these commodities 
but should we approach them on a commodity-by-commodity basis, 
to write separate pieces of legislation for them, or should we include 
them in an overall agricultural bill ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. I do not think that a commodity-by-commodity basis 
will solve the problem. I think that, commodity by commodity, we 
are going to get into worse problems than we are m at the present 
time. 

I believe that if a commodity that has an impact on imother com- 
modity, it should be considered with another commodity. 

Mr. Harvet. Will you yield ! 
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Mr. Jennings. Yes, 

Mr. Harvet. I think there is one point that appeals to me that 
ought to be clarified at thispoint. 

Certainly, I do not think any of us, in thinking of the solution to 
■ the problems, would say that we want a common medicine for all of 
them. 

You are not saying that, are you ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. No. 

Mr. Harvey. I am sure that you are not. I think that this is not 
at all in conflict with what the gentleman from Virginia is saying. 

I notice in a great deal of the writing that has been appearing about 
the commodity approach, we are presumed to be thiriking of each 
commodity as an mdividual problem. Commodities that are produced 
in the Midwest, in my section, for instance, require a different ap- 
proach than those of another area, yet they must also be considered as 
part of the whole. 

That is all. 

Mr. PoAGE. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Eozzoni. 

Mr. Harvey. I would hke to ask Mr. Rozzoni this, if he favors 
promotional work being done by the American Meat Institute? 

Mr. Rozzoni, Yes ; very much so, 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you. 

Mr. Poaob. Do you favor the checkoff that they have 

Mr, Rozzoni. Mr. Poage, I do not envy your position ; you all have 
to represent all of the people, and I know that you are trying to get 
as much information as you can get or would like to get. 

I can say to the agency that checks off my 2 cents or 3 cents a head 
to stop doing it. 

Mr. PoAOE. Do what ? 

Mr. Rozzoni. I can say to the agency that deducts the 2 or 3 or 4 
cents per head 

Mr.PoAOE, Yes? 

Mr, Rozzoni (continuing) . I can say to that agency : "I want my 
money." 

Mr.PoAOE, Yes, 

Mr. Rozzoni. All of it. 

Mr. Poage, Just a few moments ago I understood you to tell Mr. 
Short that was not a voluntary checkoff, where a man had to go 
several thousand or several hundred miles to get his money which 
you would have to do in that instance, 

Mr. RozzoNT. All I said, all I have to do is to tell the commis^on 
firm, or I don't sell to that firm. 

Mr, PoAOE. That is right but under the bill which your organiza- 
tion fought so bitterly, under that bill we specifically provided that 
anybody who objected to the checkoff could notify the market agency, 
either before the sale, when no checkoff would be made, or any time 
within 30 days when the money had to be refunded to him. That was 
specifically provided. 

You said that was not voluntary. You said that was a compulsory 
checkoff. 

Mr.RozzoNT, I said there is 

Mr, Poage. You think that when somebody else does the same thing, 
it is not voluntary. 
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Mr. RozzoNi. I happen to be president of a marketing orgfuiiza- 
tion. We have one auction that does not deduct. We have one 
that does. Then after a while they have to deduct for die meat 
board 

Mr. PoAGE. Is it a voluntary deductionj to your way of thinking! 

Mr. KozzoNi. In my way of thinking, if the person does not nkb 
to consent, because they deduct, and there is another organization 
axiross the street that does not deduct, he can go over there. 

Mr. PoAQE. That is right. Under the bill that your organization 
killed- — I think you are entitled to the credit for it, ajid deserve it — 
there was a specific provision that all the producers of the livestock 
had to do was to notify the marketing agency that he did not w^it 
any deduction made and they could not make it. 

He could demand his money back within 30 days and they had to 
refund it. 

Do you think that is compulsory ? 

Mr. RozzoNi. I said that it is difficult for the man that has 30 or 
40 cents coming to travel 50 miles or a thousands miles to get it — 
I don't know what the distance is — what it may he to get his 30 cents 
back, 

Mr. PoAOB. Is it not Just as difficult for him to get it back from the 
meat board ? 

Mr. KozzoNi. He does not have to assign it there. 

Mr. PoAGE. He did not have to under the bill you killed, either. 

Mr, KozzoNi. Going to an agency— all agencies under the bill that 
was proposed would have to deduct, that is right, unless the grower 
said not to. 

Mr. PoAOE. No, sir. 

Mr. Short. No, sir. This was simply an amendment to the passage 
of the Stockyards Act that would permit you, if they so desired. 

Mr. PoAGE. That is it. 

Mr. Short. The point is that there is a provision in the law, in 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, that restricts deductions of any kind 
being made from the proceeds of sale of livestock, unless authorized 
by the owner of the 1 ivestock. 

There is no such restriction with regard to the cotton program. 
There is no such restriction on dairy people, or on the poultry people. 

They are doing these things. There happens to be this restriction 
inadvertently in the law. It was never intended, I think, to restrict 
this sort of thing. All we ever intended to do was to remove this 
restriction and make it permissive. We did not want to make the 
deduction, if you did not want it. 

In my State the markets do not all make it. We do not particu- 
larly quarrel with them. That is their determination ; that is the com- 
plete voluntary aspect of it. That is all we were ever asking for. 

Mr. PoAGE. Go one step further. 

At the present time the beef council has sent out cards and indi- 
viduals have signed those cards, and livestock producers have sent 
them back inviting the market agency to make the deduction payable 
from the receipts. The president of the beef council sent those out. 
Yon oppose that ? 

Mr. KozzoNi. No. 
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I don't know. We have the beef checkoff in California. We have 

the voluntary beef checkoff in California, 

Mr, PoAGE, Do you favor the proposition of letting these people who 
send in written instructions to tne market agency to make a checkoff? 
Do you favor that deduction being made? 

lar. RozzoNi. Personally, I don't. 

Mr, PoAGE. You do not ? 

Mr, EozzoNi. No. 

If the man wants to do something or contribute something by him- 
self, that does not make it mandatory on me, his neighbor, to do the 
same thing; I think he is entitled to do what he wants. 

Mr, PoAGE, All right. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rozzoni. We are very much obliged 
to you. 

Mr, Rozzoni, Thank you. 

Mr. PoAOE. I see that we have Mr. Denslow here to make a stat&- 
ment for the National Grange next. 

I now have the statement from Mr. James G. Patton, president of 
the Farmers Union. As I explained yesterday, Mr. Patton asked if 
it was necessary to come up here and I told him it was not. 

He said that he was in favor of the extension of the act. He asked 
me to insert a statement to that effect, and, without objection, it will 
be inserted and made a part of the record here. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

National FASMeBs Uniob Lbqibiativii Seetices, 

Washington, D.O., ApHlSO, 1961. 
Hoe. W. E. Poaoe, 

ChaiTman, Saicommittee on Livestock and Feed Qraing of the BotlSB Agrieul- 
ture Committee, Bouse Offlce Building, Washington, B.C. 

Dear Conoresbman Poaoe: Farmers TJnIon Is fully In support of your bill, 
H.R. 3680, and other similar bills to extend the National Wool Act. 

Membera of the subcommittee are thoroughly familiar with the implicatlona 
to national welfare and security, if the Wool Act is not extended. 

The need for extending the Wool Act is matched by similar needs to improve 
the depressed farm income situation generally, and to solve similar adverse con- 
dItioDs of other farm commodities, which have resulted in low prices and in- 
comes to producers. 

We present the following principles for your consideration in connection with 
the extension of the Wool Act : 

(1) Parity farm income should be tie goal. Price parity formulas should be 
replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition in existing law. 

(2) The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to acquire 
greater control over the price and supply of their commodities. This applies to 
wool as well as other commodities, 

(3) Farmers generally need and desire the assistance of Federal programs 
and devices such as the Wool Act to improve their market position and greatly 
strengthen their bargaining power in commodity markets, 

(4) Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be carefully 
tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular groups of eco- 
Domically related commodities, and oC separate individual commodities. Thia 
has been done in the case of wool but has not been applied to lambs and mutton. 

<5) When several individual commodities are closely and economically Inter- 
related, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be handled within a single 
integrated commodity-group program. 

(0) Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in balance 
with demand are needed so that the income-protection prt^ram per se will 
operate without cost to the Federal Treasury in years of full prosperity aod 
full employment Operation of the combinatioa wool program ia not a net 
cost to the U.S. Treasury, 
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(7) Authority to use parity InccKne deflclency, or other compensatory pay- 
Taeota in workable comblnationa with price supporting loans and purchases Is 
needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when market demand drops frran 
growing unemployment owing to economic recession or depression and to re- 
duce the attraction of the U.S. market to unusual and unnecessary imports. 
Such payments are a central feature of the wool program. 

(8) The several phases of the system of commodity programs should be de- 
signed to fit the needs of eronomically adequate family farms but should not 
extend unlimited eligibility to larger than family-size Industrialized agricultural 
production units. This provision sbould, we feel, be added to the Wool Act, 
when it is extended. This could take the form of a maximum limitation upon 
the total wool payment to any one producer in any one year. 

(9) Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the CMnmodity 
programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the parity income equiva- 
lent leveL This consideration is adequately fulfilled by the combination wool 
program under the act. 

These principles, we believe, merit the broad support of taxpayers and con- 
sumers as well as farmers. 

We extend to the House Committee on Agriculture our full cooperation to 
develop the legislation farmers need to improve their income. We continue to 
recommend that various pr<^rams, including the wool program, be operated so as 
to expire on the same date. 

We understand that some consideration is being given to Including provisions 
ta extend the Wool Act in the Agricultural Act ol 1081 and we approve of 
such procedure. 
Sincerely, 

James G. Patton, President. 

STAraitENT OI- L. ALTON DENSLOW, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL, NATIONAL GKANOE 

Mr. Dbnblow. At the 94th Annual Session of the N^ational Grange 
last November the following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, during the 20-year period before the National Wool Act became 
law in 1954, domestic woolgrowers faced one uncertainty after another In the 
market outlook for their product ; and 

Whereas tbe wool tariff reduction in 194S under the Trade Agreements Act 
provided protection equivalent only to approximately 20 percent of the price 
received by producers compared with 77 percent In 1930 ; and 

Whereas shorn wool production in the United States has increased from 235 
million pounds in 1954 to 265 million pounds in I960: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to attain tbe congressional goal of 300 million pounds 
per year production, the Grange favors extension of the National Wool Act of 
1954. 



For many years the Grange has advocated the commodity-by- 
coninioditj approach to the problems which beset our farmers. We 
have also recommended that, wherever possible, a self-help mechanism 
should be a basic feature of farm program planning, and that the 
national interest is best serv'ed by programs designeato assure ade- 
quate levels of domestic production which will move to market at fair 
prices rather than to Government storage. 

The Wool Act of 1954 provides these features. The Grange, there- 
fore, supported this legislation at the time it was proposed and passed. 
And, today, after 6 years of experience with the program, our sup- 
port continues. We feel that extension of the act is justified from t£e 
standpoint of producers and in the public interest. 

We note that some of the bills being considered bv the subcommittee 
would make the legislation permanent, whereas otners, as well as the 
general farm bill introduced the day before yesterday, would extend 
it for 3 years only. The period of extension, in our opinion, should 
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be determined in the light of the favorable 6-year experience which 
we have, and should be long enough to encourage producers to con- 
tinue the slow but steady progress toward achieving the desired 300- 
million-pound annual domestic production of shorn wool. Considera- 
tion of these factors may well warrant the conclusion that this ex- 
tension should be for a longer period than was deemed adequate at 
the first extension. 

Mr. PoAGE, Thank you very much, Mr. Denslow. 

Are there any questions of Mr, Denslow ? 

Mr, Short, No questions. 

Mr, PoAGE, If not, we are very much obliged to you, Mr, Denslow. 

Mr, Denslow, Thank you. 

Mr, PoAGE, We will now hear from Representative Wayne Aspinall. 

STATEMEST OF HOS. WAYNE ASPINALL, A REPEESENTATIVE IN 
CONGHESS FROU THE STATE OF COLOILADO 

Mr, AspiNALi,. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to appear once 
again before this committee in behalf of the extension of the National 
Wool Act. I testified before this committee 3 years ago when a tem- 
porary extension of the program was under consideration and I am 
here today to urge the permanent .extension of the Wool Act as pro- 
vided in H,R. 3680. 

I know the members of the committee are well acquainted with the 
success of this program since its inception in 1954, and I shall not 
take the committee s time to go into detail with regard to a program 
that has already worked so well for some 7 years. 

The National Wool Act has the support of those most directly 
concerned with its operation — ^the sheep producers themselves. My 
district is one that produces some of the finest wool and lamb in the 
country. I know of no opposition to the National Wool Act among 
the sheep producers in my district. On the contrary, they support it 
wholeheartedly as a program that has accomplished a great deal for 
the industry, 

Mr. Chairman, this support of the permanent extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act is best expressed by the following excerpt from a 
telegram which I have received from Mr. Robert Field, executive 
secretary of the Colorado Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Field's telegram states that — 

• • * This associadon representing Colorado sheep producers endorses per- 
manent extension of the Wool Act as providing a greater degree of stability 
for our industry. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and I hope that you will take favorable action on legislation providing 
for the permanent extension of the National Wool Act. 

Mr. FoAQB. Thank you, 

Mr. Aspinall, Thank you, 

Mr. PoAGE. Our next witness is Mr. Edwin Wilkinson, president of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, We will now hear 
from you. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN WILKINSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION or WOOL MANTTFACTDREES 

Mr. Wilkinson, My name is Edwin Wilkinson and I serve as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 386 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y, 

The association is a national trade organization with members in 
all the wool manufacturing areas of the country. Its members ac- 
count for about 70 percent of the textiles produced in the United 
States on the woolen and worsted systems, excluding carpets and rugs, 
As the sole customer of the American growers of sheep's wool, this 
industry has a deep and continuing interest in wool legislation. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers supported the 
wool incentive program when it was introduced in 1954, when it was 
renewed in 1958, and today it again urges its extension. We agree 
wholeheartedly with the declaration of policy by the Congress that 
"as a measure of national security and in promotion of the national 
welfare" it is desirable "to encourage annual domestic production of 
approximately 300 million pomids of shorn wool, grease basis." 

Production figures show there has been an upward trend in Amer- 
ican wool production under the present program, clearly indicating 
that the law has the potential of achieving its goal and should be ex- 
tended. We believe its goal is a valid one and that, in the absence of 
any drastic change in the underlying conditions, the act should be 
extended until this goal is achieved and its built-in terminal point 
becomes operative. Extension in this manner would eliminate peri- 
odic uncertainty and confusion among both woolgrowers and manu- 
facturers. 

They have a multitude of problems which require their attention 
without having to wonder from time to time whether the law will be 
extended or radically changed. 

Extension of the law, with such assurance, would promote stability 
and confidence in both the woolgrowing and manufacturing industries 
and thus promote the national welfare, one of the aims of the act. 

Manufacturers regard the National Wool Act as a vast improve- 
ment over the nonrecourse loan program is supplanted. Under the 
old loan program, wool piled up in Government warehouses to the 
detriment of both growers and mills. Under this act wool flows 
freely into the marketplace without Government interference and 
generally it is competitive with manmade fibers and must remain so 
if wool is to maintain and enhance its position as the outstanding 
textile fiber. 

The incentive program is a means of increasing the domestic sup- 
ply of wool, in effect a stockpile, as a source of a fiber of vast impor- 
tance in case of war or emergency. 

As I said at the outset, we agree wholeheartedly that an adequate 
wool supply is required for national security but point out also that 
the supply of the raw material is a plus only if this country has the 
mills needed to convert it into essential military and civilian articles. 

The self-help provisions of the present law, enabling the growers 
to promote wool, naturally are of interest to the wool textile industry. 
In fact, many mills have joined with the growers in financing Wool- 
ens & Worsteds of America, an agency whose aim is to point up the 
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attributes of American-made wool products and explode the myth of 
the superiority of imports. 

The import problem of the textile industry is not the subject of 
this hearing but that is not to say it has no bearing on extension of 
the Wool Act. It is significant that in 1D60, imports of wool in manu- 
factured form amounted to 54 million pounds, equal to about 50 per- 
cent of wool shorn in the United States in 1960. 

Thus, these imports of wool tops, yams, fabrics, and woven and 
knit apparel struck not only at American mills and apparel manu- 
facturers but also at the growers. The imports run counter to the 
aim of the act to increase domestic wool production "as a measure of 
the national security and in promotion of the national welfare." 

We strongly urge members of this committee also to support the 
growers and the textile and apparel industries in their current efforts 
to achieve meaningful ijuotas on textiles and apparel by product 
categories and by countries of origin and thus advance congressional 
policy. 

In simunai^, we believe the National Wool Act is stimulating the 
production or wool. We believe it is in the national interest as well 
as in the interests of the growers and the mills. We favor extension 
of the act and endorse the Poage bill, H.R. 3680. 

Mr. PoAQE, Thank you very much for your statement. 

Are there any questions? If there are no questions, we are very 
much obliged to you. 

Mr. Wilkinson, Thank you for the privilege of appearing. 

Mr. Poage. Now we have Mr. Richard Goodrich representing the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
Association, the New York Wool Trade Association, and the National 
Wool Trade Association. 

Mr. Goodrich, we will be glad to hear from you, 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD I. GOODRICH, REPRESENTING THE 
BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA WOOL & 
TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
AND NATIONAL WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION 

Mr, Goodrich. My name is Richard I. Goodrich, and I am presi- 
dent of the Boston Wool Trade Association, 

I am speaking for the Boston Wool Ti-ade Association, the National 
Wool Marketing Corp., the National Wool Trade Association, the 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, and the New York Wool 
Trade Association. 

These organizations strongly support and urge the passage of H.K. 
3680 to extend the National Wool Act of 1954, as amended, and 
make such act permanent. 

The members of the various or^nizations for whom I am speaking 
are buyers, sellers, handlers, and processors of both domestic and 
imported raw wool. 

We believe wool is the ideal fiber for the comfort and welfare 
of man. 

The United States of America is a deficit wool-producing country, 
and currently we import one-third to one-half of our national con- 
sumption of raw wool for apparel purposes. 
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We believe it is of paramount importance that the United States 
of America have a sound, strong, and increasing woolgrowing industry. 

The Office of Civil and Detoise Mobilization has ruled that wool 
textiles are of vital importance to national security. It would be a 
catastrophe if our domestic woolgrowing industry, without the sup- 
port of the National Wool Act, would decline greatly in volume pro- 
duced and leave our country dependent largely on wool imported 
from foreign sources. 

It is therefore important that we have an ever-increasing supply 
of domestic wool for our mills. 

Wools in foreign markets are open to bidding and purchase by 
any free or Communist-controlled country in the world. I know of 
no easier way for the Communists to damage our domestic textile 
industry than by buying up or by forcing up the price of foreign 
wools to the detriment of our textile economy. With their state- 
controlled economy they could do just that if it suited their purpose. 

Remember, Mr. Khrushchev stated, "We will bury you economi- 
cally." That the Russians consider their domestic supply of wool of 
vital importance is shown by the fact that they are in the midst of a 
6-year program to increase their domestic production of wool to where 
it will De the largest in the world, greater even than the Australian 
wool cut. It is now the second largest. 

Communist China is also building up her wool and textile econ- 
omy. 

The combined organizations for which I am speaking consider it of 
paramount importance that the National Wool Act of 1954 be ex- 
tended permanently, in order that the woolgrowing industry in the 
United States reach the objective under this act of 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool a year, and without the act our wool production could 
declijie to a dangerous level. 

We also stronglj support all measures for the assistance of every 
segment of the agricultural economy. 

Mr. Poage and members of the committee, we urgently need the 
permanent extension of the National Wool Act for the oenefit not only 
of the wool producers but of the entire wool industry of the United 
States, the well being of our citizens and the strength of our national 
economy. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. PoAQE. Thank you. Are there any questions? If not, we are 
very much obliged to you for being with us. 

Our next witness is Mr. Don Clyde, president of the American 
Sheep Pioducers Council, 

STATEMENT OF DON CLYDE, PRESIDENT, AMEEICAN SHEEP 
PEODUCEES COUNCIL 

Mr. Clyde, Chairman Poage and members of the committee, I know 
you are running too short on time for me to give this paper. 

Mr, Poage. We will be glad to have you put the paper in the record 
and make such remarks as you care to. 

Mr. Cltde, I would like to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoAOE, Without objection it will be done. 
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Mr. Oltde. I would like to say tliat copies of my statement were 
sent here to the hotel where I expected to stay. However, there was 
73 cents postage due, so the post office took them back and now they 
csmiot find them. I will have to locate them and file them with the 
cfHnmittee sometime this afternoon, with your permission. 

Mr. PoAGE. That will be granted. 

Mr. Clyde. I represent the jVmerican Sheep Producers Council. 
This statement is too voluminous for me to cover fully in the time 
allowed. Tliis statement, of course, pertains to that section of the 
Wool Act which seems to be somewhat controversial, section 708. 

I had hoped to have sufficient time to go into the program and 
explain rather thoroughly how the money is expended. We think it is 
expended wisely although it was inferred tJiis morning, that it was 
somewhat of a waste. 

The American Sheep Producers Council has been in operation ap- 
proximately o years and we have been expending, under tne program, 
about $3 million annually, divided between the two products, wool and 
lambs. A little more of the money, proportionately about 57 or 58 
percent, goes to promote lambs and the balance goes to promote wool. 

We do this, of coui-se, through all manner of advertising media 
and by direct contacts. We have a corps of meatmen who cover about 
25 or 30 cities and work primarily with the chainstores. They cover a 
lot of territory. Last year they made something like 5,000 contacts. 

We, also, have a group of home economists, women who ti-avel 
throughout the United States on lamb projects. These women work 
only half time. We are able to get high-class women who have been 
employed in the universities in such employment aiid then have mar- 
ried, so we only employ them half time, but they do a tremendous 
job for us on lamb. 

For wool, we also have a group of women, about 45, and they put in 
full time. Sometimes these people are able to work both wool and 
meat but sometimes it is not possible to operate this way. 

We use other media: newspapers, radio, television. We use every 
media possible to stress the word about wool and meat. 

There have been a few questions raised this morning on which I 
would like to comment. It was said this mornmg that money was col- 
lected and turned over to a private organization to expend. I do not 
know what their definition of private is, but there are 20 sheep coun- 
cils in the United States which represent all the sheepmen in the 
United States. Each council is represented on tlie governing board 
of the ASPC. If they pay in $25,000, tliey have a delegate. If they 
pay in $100,000, they have a director. 

Ijet us talk about, for instance, a State. I will take my own which 
is Utah. We pay in around $125,000. So we elect five delegates. 
Those five delegates are elected annually at tlie regular convention. 
Then those five delegates select from their own members, a director. 
That director becomes 1 of these 39 directors that governs the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council. 

So this is not a private institution. It is a duly elected body of 
woolgrowers, elected by the woolgrowers of the United States. 

Mr. Short. Could I interrupt ttiere 

Mr. Clyde. Yes. 
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Mr. Short {continuing) . For clarification. At what convention are 
these del^ates elected? Is that the woolgrowers association or the 
National Sheep Producers Council ? 

Mr. Clyde, Wlierever there is a regularly constituted woolgrowers 
association, and there is in most every State they originally served 
as the nucleus for organizing sheep councils in States or areas, based on 
sheep numbers. There was no problem in the West but in the East 
it was necessary for several States to band together to form area coun- 
cils. Also in some States councils were formed by coalitions of exist- 
ing organizations . 

For instance, in the State of Ohio, they have half a dozen such 
organizations. They met jointly and organized a State council as 
I have described. Every effort has been made to get full representa- 
tion of the woolgrowers in all areas. 

Mr. Short. The point I am trying to clarify is — and I think this 
is one of the points that has been of some concern to people — is whether 
or not a completely new organization has grown up or is this an arm 
of the existing woolgrowers association ? 

Mr. Clyde. Well, I think-— - 

Mr. Short. I realize that it is a little of both. Getting back to my 

?uestion about where were these directors of the American Sheep 
'roducers Council elected, in the Western States, which are the 
primary sheepgrowing States, they are elected at the convention of 
uie woolgrowers ; is that right t 

Mr, Clyde. That is right, but at that time the convention is usually 
adjourned and they meet as a council so that other organizations can 
be represented. 

Mr. Short. Very well. Thank you, 

Mr, PoAOE. That is the bell for the call of the roll in the House. 
We will have to stop, 

Mr. Clyde, I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, it will take more time than 
you have to complete my statement. 

Mr, PoAOB. That is the bell for the roUcall in the House. We will 
have to stop. 

Without objection the Chair will insert into the record at this point 
a statement by Representative M. Blaine Peterson ; a telegram which 
Representative Harvey received from the Indiana Sheep Breeders 
Association ; telegrams received by Ralph Beennann, Glenn Cunning- 
ham, and David Martin from the Nebraska Wool Growers Association, 
and one received by Representative Beermann from the Midwest Wool 
Marketing Co-op, 

(The communications follow:) 

Hon. W. R. PoAOB, 

Chairman, Subcommittee cm. IAve»tock and FeeA Orams, House Conimiltee on 
AfpHtmltitre. 

Mr Chairman : I would like to compliment the committee tor the prompt 
attention they have given to hearing the wool bill proposals. I appreciflte the 
opportunity to make a statement for Oie record supporting the extension of the 
National Wool Act of 1954, 

The raising of sheep and the production of wool Is one of the moat important 
agricultural industries in my State of Utah. While wool U grown in every 
State of the Nation, the sheep Industry is an especially important segment of 
agriculture in my own State of Utah where approximately 12 mlUion ponnils 
of wool are produced annually. In my State and moat of the others in the 
West and Southwest, the production of sheep, lamlia, and wool Is vital to the 
economy of the area. Sheep production puts to good, practical use many arid 
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lands thai would otherwise be wasted, thereby providing tax revenues for our 
roads and schools. 

Since the inception of this new program, the Government no longer is in the 
wool merchandising business and our former stockpiles have entirely disappeared, 
Furthermore, the Wool Act fs fulfilling Its purpose of halting the former down- 
ward trend in wool production and is enabling the sheep industry to move toward 
the goal Eet in th? ace for an aunaal production of 300 million pounds of shorn 
wool. It has sustained the wool producer economically and at the same time 
maintained our wool industry so we would not be dependent on foreign conntrieB 
for supply. 

My bill E.R. 4159 asks that the provisions of the National Wool Act tie extended 
permanently. I respectfully request the committee to give It favorable con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have placed In the record a letter I received 
from the Utah Wool Growers In which they completely endorse an extension of 
the present Wool Act. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

M. BiJUTTE Pbterbon, 

Memher of Congren, 

Utah Wool Oroweks, Inc., 

Salt Lake City. Utah, AprUn, 1961. 
Congressman M. Blaine Fetebsoh, 
Bouse Office Building, 
'Washitigton, D.G, 

Dgab Conobessuan Fetebson : This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of April 14. 1961. We are pleased with your Interest in working out additional 
loan through the Farm Home Administration, as the Industry is certainly in a 
very unfortunate condition. 

We are advised that on Wednesday, April 19, there will be hearings on the 
various wool bills. We shall appreciate you supporting a wool bill without an 
expiration date, or until the total production reaches 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool. 

The present condition of uncertainty In foreign countries Is ample evidence 
that Uie wool industry should be supported so that we will not be entirely depend- 
ent on foreign countries for our supply. 

Will you please have inserted In the records of the hearing, the position of 
the Utah Wool Growers. 
Yours very truly, 

Jas. A. BoOFEB, Secretary. 

Lafayette, Ind,, AprU20, 1961. 
Hon. Ralph Harvez, 
Bouse Office Building, 
WasMngtoti, B.C.: 

Indiana sheep breeders endorse permanent extension National Wool AcL Re- 
quest this wire be Included in hearings. 

H. D. MCCOSMACK, 

President, Indiana Sheep Breeders AMOciattoiu 



Kansas City, Mo., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. Ralph E. Beebuanit, 

Agricultural Committee, Hou»e of Bepresentalivei, 
Wagkington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge working for permanent extension of the National Wool AcL 
This will best serve indnetry Including Midwest's 10,000 members and U.S. 
interests. 

ANDIIEW J. SWANSON, 

President, Midwest Wool Marketing Co-op. 
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(Telegrams, identical to the following, were received by Repre- 
sentatives Balph Beerman, Glenn Cunningham, and David Martin.) 
MiNNEAPOUB, UiNM., April 17, 1961, 
Honse hearings for wool legislation will start Wednesday; 7,328 wool iwo- 
ducers of Nebraska will be very grateful for your support for permanent exten- 
sion of National Wool Act as outlined in the brochure sent yon recently by 
National Wool Orowera Association with whom we are affiliated. We wonld 
also appreciate your having tbls wire included in the hearing record. 

Cabl J. Nadasdt, 
General Manager, JieT>raska Wool Orowert Attoolation. 

Mr, PoAQE. We will now I'ecess and come back here at 2 o'clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12 ;05 p,m., the hearing was recessed until 2 o'clock.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. PoAGE. The committee will please come to order. 
We shall proceed, Mr. Clyde. 

STATEUEHT OF DON CLYDE, PRESIDENT, AUESICAK SHEEP 
PRODUCEES COTJirCIL, IBC— Sesnmed 

Mr. Clyde. Mr. Chairman, I was fortunate in raising that 73 cents 
and getting these manuscripts out of hock, and they have been dis- 
tributed around the desk. 

Mr. PoAOE, I have one. 

Mr. Clyde. The American Sheep Producers Council was organized 
in 1955. We didn't receive anjf money until late the following year, 
so we have only been in operation since the spring of 1956, 

The object of the Wool Act and its purpose is to increase the pro- 
duction of shorn wool to 300 million pounds. 

The ASPC is governed entirely by sheepmen, with a boai-d of direc- 
tors of 39 men representing every section of the country. It is sup- 
ported by contribution from 98 percent of the sheep producers in the 
Nation. 

It might be interesting for you to know that sheep are raised 
throughout the entire United States. Of the 3,030-some-odd counties 
there are only 15 counties in the United States which do not have 
sheep. 

By electing to promote their own products, sheep producers of the 
United States have indicated their desire to help themselves by estab- 
lishing new markets for their products, so that they would not have 
to rely entirely on the incentive payment, whicli in itself, will not build 
a sound foimdation for the future. The pixiducers contribute their 
time, effort and money to broadening the demand for Iamb and wool, 
and thereby permit this increased production to flow into channels 
of consumption without building up burdensome and prolonged 
surpluses. 

Now, we in the sheep business, at least in my estimation, and I have 
been a woolgrower all my life, have done a pretty good job of produc- 
ing a good lamb and a good fleece of wool. I am sure we are a long 
way from being perfect, of course. We have fallen down in that we 
have concentrate all our time on the production of our products. 
We have now reached a stage where there just isnt much of a market 
for them. So it seems to me that the big objective of the sheep indus- 
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try, if it is to survive, is to find a place to market our two products at a 
profit whereby the grower can receive enough money to pay his pro- 
duction costs and make a living, "VVe haven't done that for the last 2 
years, at least ou:: in the western area. So in my estimation, 708 is a 
very important part of the Wool Act. If we cannot build in the minds 
of the consumer a desire to buy lamb and eat it, and to use wool and to 
wear it, then we just can't continue as an industry indefinitely. 

We promote two products. Today we pi-omote them in the face 
of severe competition. There never was a time in America when 
we had as many products on the market. They tell me if you go into 
one of these supermarkets today and see the thousands of articles 
there on the shelves, that 8 years ago, they had only had 50 percent 
of those articles. Everything is on a competitive basis, whether it is 
other meats or whether it is breakfast foods or whether it is amuse- 
ments, everything is competing for the dollar. We people fall into 
that same class. We take m so much money and we spend it in a vari- 
ety of ways. Unless we can, as I say, encourage people to broaden 
their use of our products, we just aren't going to survive as an in- 
dustry. That is the whole purpose of 708, to try to the best of our 
ability to promote wool and lambs and get a wider consumer accept- 
ance. 

It should be pointed out that despite the fact that the sheep pro- 
ducer has his own promotion program for both his products, he still 
fives wholehearted support to the program of education conducted 
y the National Livestock & Meat Board. 

" We have no quarrel with the meat board nor with the meat institute, 
nor with the International Wool Bureau. We have no quarrel with 
any of those people. They are all advertising and promoting the 
same products that we are, and our relationship is very good with all 
of these people. We meet with them often, we review each other's 
programs, and we have the greatest respect for all of these people. 
The only reason we wanted to establish our own program, probably 
in contrast to the meat board, is that we are so low m the consumptive 
picture. Today meat consumption in the United States is around 
186 pounds. Beef roughly constitutes about 82 or 83 pounds, lamb 
4 pounds. Meat board money is expended in proportion to the amount 

fid in. This would mean that for beef, there would be $20 expended 
the National Livestock & Meat Board as compared to $1 for lamb, 
ith our product being low on the totem pole, we can afford that 
sort of contrast. We have no quarrel with tJie board, but we feel we 
we have to do something more, something on our own. 

Then, of course, the meat board does not advertise or promote wool. 

In order to show the progress made in expanding sheep produc- 
tion as intended in the act, the U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
vealed that the average total number of sheep and lambs on farms 
January 1, 1950, to 1956, was 31,213,000 head. By January 1, 1961, 
this number had increased to 33 million head or an increase of 
1,700,000 head. 

In the same period, the number of ewe lambs 1 year or older, which 
is the breeding stock, had increased from an annual average of 
20,982,000 head to 22,552,000, an increase of 1,570,000 head, and so 
on. I give you those figures, and there are some more here to show 
that the Wool Act has stimulated production. 
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The sheep industry, during^ the decade from 1940 to 1950, went down 
60 percent. We had approximately 50 million sheep in this country 
when World War II started in 1941, and we dropped down to about 
27 million. The Wool Act was passed in 1954 and it has stimulated 
the production of sheep which have now increased to approximately 
29 million head. Certainly no one can say it is not fulfilling its 
purpose. 

We are increasing the production of sheep but so is the rest of the 
world. I have some figures here which might be interesting, Mr. 
Chairman, During the period, from 1950 to 1960, Australia went up 
26 million sheep. New Zealand increased 13 million, Kussia increased 
44 million. Red China increased 18 million. Their goal, the Russian 
goal, is to be self-sufficient by 1965. According to their figures, th^ 
still have to increase by 20 to 30 million head. 

Now, a question came up about referendum todaj^. Sheep producers 
in tlie United States have, in the past, made it unmistakably clear that 
they approve of this promotion fund and the expenditure of their 
money for such a program. The first referendum, in the summer of 
1955, before the program even got underway, was approved by sheep 

Eroducers with 71,3 percent of the producers votmg casting their 
allots in favor of this promotion effort. 

The second referendum, in September of 1959, again reflected over- 
whelming approval of the promotion program, final tabulation show- 
ing that producers owning 16,906,939 sheep favored the agreement 
and owners of only 3,947,566 sheep opposed it. On the basis of in- 
dividual producer voting, the referendum showed 68.9 percent of the 
producers voting for the promotion program, and these producers 
owned 81 percent of the sheep in the United States. 

There was considerable discussion this morning on this so-called 
checkoff system, and this referendum, which is compulsory, and I 
am sure I do not want to get into any argument about it. But I would 
like to tell you this one little incident. I think it will throw more 
light on the deal, Mr. Chairman, if I may ? 

Mr. PoAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. Clyde. Out in titah, 25 years ago, we were ovemm with preda- 
tory animals. We had to do something about it. So for 5 years we 
went around and asked the growers, will you contribute so much, 
will you contribute so much? At the end of 5 years, we were worse 
off than when we had started. We had more coyotes and greater 
losses, I was losing 10 percent of my lambs to predatory animals. 

We went to the State legislature, and we asKed the legislature to 
pass a law putting a 35-mill levy on the valuation of sheep, turning 
the control over to the secretary of agriculture. He, in turn, asked 
for a recommendation of a 10-man board from the woolgrowers. Since 
that date, those 10 men have been elected annually, and in cooperation 
with the State Department of Agriculture in Utah, have eliminated 
the coyote problem, or the predatory problem in the State of Utah. 

The State collects the money, I dont care what you call it. You 
can call it coercion or forced payment, a checkoff system, or whatever 
it is. But we completely failed under a voluntary program. But 
when we got a uniform tax of 35 mills, we were able to establish a 
program which has exterminated the predatory animal in Utah. Now, 
my thinking is that this promotion program will never work as long 
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as yoii deal with people, because some of them will pay and some of 
them will not pay. 

This is a program from wliich everybody benefits, so we have to ask 
ev^rbody to pay when they receive such benefits. 

The wool incentive payments are derived from import duties on 
foreign wool. In this respect, the tariff is doing triple duty by 
allowing an incentive payment to the producers, providing a small 
measure of tariff protection, and permitting sheep producers to pro- 
mote their own products. 

Through the efforts of many woolgrower associations and other 
farm andlivestock groups, this promotion organization was developed 
and organized in close cooperation with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Every major farm organization in the United States was 
asked to participate in organizing the American Sheep Producers 
Council and to manage it. There is only one of the large farm organ- 
izations not represented on the governing board of ASPC and they 
have been asked repeatedly to join in our collective efforts. 

We have two classes of membership. We have the class I membera, 
consisting of the 20-Sta-te or area sheep councils which I mentioned 
earlier and which were formed by sheep and wool groups or organ- 
izations within a State or group of States, 

Representatives for class I membership are determined on the basis 
of one delegate from a State or area sheep council for every $25,000 
or major fraction thereof paid into the promotion and advertising 
fund. 

One director is allowed for every $100,000 or major fraction thereof 
paid into the fund. Each of these 20 States or 20-State or area sheep 
councils is represented by delegates on the above basis, and at least one 
director. Every State has representation through these sheep councils. 

Class n directors are something a little different. These members 
serve the sheep industry, but they are not required to be bona fide 
owners of sheep. The other directors are. 

These directors represent the national farm orgiiiiizations, such as 
the Grange, the Farmers Union, the National Wool Marketing Corp., 
the Midwest Wool Marketing, the Pacific Wool Growers, and the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers, They are each allowed one director on the 
board of directors of ASPC. 

The directors of the council annually elect officers, including a 
chairman of the board and president, vice president, treasurer, assist- 
ant treasurer, and executive secretary. 

Now, I know your time is short, and I do not want, Mr. Chairman, 
to use up a lot of it. You have been very considerate in hearing me 
and the rest of the witnesses. But I do want to mention the program 
in some detail. There was a time when the ASPC was first organized 
in which we cooperated fully with the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. We turned so much money over to them and worked with 
them on wool advertising, but this did not work out so well. We 
finally reached the point where we were importing so much wool and 
foreign goods, which was made up into garments and then into cloth 
that we did not feel we could support a program of advertising a 
foreign product any longer. So we agreed amiably with the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat to cease operations with them. We spend 
our money, they spend their money. They spend it on advertising 
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the wool fiber as a fiber. We spend ours in advertising wool as a fiber 
and also as an American-made product. We realize we cannot keep 
all foreign wool out, or out of a garment, because there is going to \x> 
some foreign wool used and there will be some blends with synthetics. 

We still meet with the wool bureau at least four times a year and we 
discuss what categories of advertising promotion each will take. We 
are not working at cross purposes, we are working with those people. 
They are spending in this country around $1 million and we are spend- 
ing around $1,450,000 on wool entirely. 

A situation has developed on this foreiOT wool which these manu- 
facturers can tell you about better than I can. It hag reached the 
point where it is hardly possible to buy an American suit of clothes. 
I listened to a man the other day out in Utah, and he said he was 
going down to buy a suit of clothes. He put on his overalls be- 
cause, he said, "I know as soon as I get in, Fll have to wrestle with 
the clerk to get him to sell me a suit of clothes made out of American 
wool." 

It is the same wherever you go. My wife went into the store the 
other day to buy some socks. I do not know where she got the 
money, but that is neither here nor there. The socks the clerk 
showed were from England, Italy, Japan — everywhere but America. 

We are very much alarmed at these tremendous importations of 
foreign wool made up into clothing and into cloth. We have directed 
our activities the last 2 years to natural wool loomed in America. 
That is our slogan, and we are trying to convince the American pub- 
lic that anything which is made here is just as good as or better than 
that made abroad. 

We are having an uphill fight on it, because that import label has 
been sold to the American public, and it is a pretty hard thing to get 
out of their minds. 

I told you this morning about our organization. We use every 
media of advertiRing — television, radio, motion pictures, newspapers, 
sales training, and instore training. We have people calling wherever 
there is a sale or a group interested in either Jamb or woof. We are 
also trying to do something with the mills and the manufacturers. 
We have formed an organization with them known as Woolens and 
Worsteds of America. We are trying to work out a program in which 
we have a united front. 

It used to be, Mr. Chairman, that when the wool manufacturers and 
the sheepmen got together you just about had to tie their hands behind 
them. Their relationship was not good. We did not have harmony 
or a decent woi'king relationship. Now we have established this or- 
ganization with the mills, the manufacturers, and the cutters. They 
f)ut money into it, we put money into it, and we are trying to reestab- 
ish that American wool, grown and loomed in America is the finest 
cloth and makes the best garment there is. 

Most of our advertising is done cooperatively with other interested 
organizations. They put in so much money — maybe it is 50 percent, 
maybe it is a lesser or a larger amount and we furnish the balance. 
Last year, we entered into a program with Leslie Salt Co., and they 
put in 70 percent and we put in 30 percent. 

This is a curious combination but as these people saidj "We sell salt 
all over the western United States; our salesmen could ]iist as well b« 
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selling meat and wool, because your animals eat our salt," This is 
typical of some of the work we have done, and the more cooperative 
advertising we can get the further it stretches our dollar and makes 
our funds go farther. 

We have been running, wherever we can and without any additional 
expense, certain experiments. We ran one with certain newspapers, 
in which they polled a ti-emendous lot of grocery stores, chains and 
independents and little corner stores. They came up with an analysis 
that wherever we have worked as ASPC, we have been able to increase 
the consumption of meat about 21 percent. 

Down in the State of Florida, we have an experiment going which 
I think is interesting, because it brings out two or tliree points. We 
went in there about 2 years ago. One of the universities was doing 
some sociological work with a certain number of families as to their 
diets and what they ate. So they volunteered to put on a reasonable 
amount of meat promotion there to see what results would be. 

In 2 years, we increased tiie amount of meat consumed in the At- 
lanta area by a half million pounds. We think that, on a percentage 
basis, it hits just about a 20-percent increase. 

These people are running this same test on all kinds of meat. 
Although lamb gained some 20 percent, beef and pork and veal also 
increased a few percent in each case, I bring this out to pinpoint 
it SO that when people say that if you advertise lamb, you are going 
to take it away from beef, you are going to take it away from pork, 
or you are going to take it away from veal; that actually did n<^ 
happen in iSe Atlanta area. We increased the consumption of all 
meats in each instance. So we are not just taking it out of one pocket 
and putting it in another, 

Mr, Chairman, we feel we have a good organization in the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council. It is not a high-salaried organization. 
We do employ men whom we consider efficient and effective in their 
field, and we do have to pay them pretty good salaries. But we are 
trying to spend this money just as economically as we possibly can. 
We do not have any soft chairs or any plush rugs on the floor. There 
is nothing but linoleum, and the chairs are all hard. We are not 
wasting money. We are trying to do a good job. The directors meet 
twice a year — there are 39 of them and there are some very brilliant 
minds among these men — and they survey the program. If there is 
something they do not like, they immediately kick it out or call it 
to our attention. We are trying to do a good lob. We think we have 
expert advice in everything we undertake. We are not spending any 
of this money unless it can be spent to effectively advertise woo! and 
lamb. 

We have one program I might mention briefly. We have a Miss 
Wool contest. This originated down in Texas. I am sure the chair- 
man will know something about this. We send 20 girls from all over 
the United States to San Angelo where a Miss Wool of America is 
selected. Miss Wool travels all over the United States for the rest 
of the year and does a lot of good advertising for us. The project is 
now being sponsored more or less by the Woolens & Worsteds of 
America organization which includes membership of the mills and 
the manufacturers. 
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"We have one other program, the make-it-yourself-with-wool pro- 
gram. We have 10,000 ffl.rls competing in this with their finished 
garments made of wool. It is a program in which we are spreading 
the news of wool. We are trying to teach the young women of tomor- 
row how to sew, sew properly, and how to dress themselves effectively. 

We make a special point of getting into the schools. We have a 
special school program. We are recommended very highly by all 
the school districts in which we are operating. We furnish them 
with booklets or courses on wool and we teach mose youngsters what 
wool is and how good it is. 

We also provide them to some extent with lamb. We are teadiing 
them to eat lamb. After they eat it there just is not any trouble 
getting them to like it. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is pretty much the program. We feel that 
section 708 must be continued. As a sheepman, I would like to speak 
for the act itself. It has been the salvation of the people in my 
vicinity, and we think that 708 is an opportunity for the sheep- 
men to do something to help themselves. 

We do not think that Government assistance can go on indefinitely. 
We do not know how long so we want to create in the minds of con- 
sumers a desire to eat lamb and to use and buy wool. We are trying 
to engineer a good program and I think it is effective. 

Thank you. 

Mr, PoAGE. Thank you very much, Mr. Clyde. We appreciate your 
statement. 

Before we proceed any further, I want to call the members' atten- 
tion to the fact that we have a note here from our colleague, Mr. 
Breeding, who is on the floor, and he says that he expects a rollcall 
vot« within 16 minutes. We have a request for only 5 minutes more 
time, except for the questions. 

If you want to ask questions of Mr, Clyde, proceed. 

Mr. Short. Just one question that I would like to ask of you, Mr, 
Clyde. 

Would you have any objection, would the Sheep Producers' Council 
have any objection, to revising the law to make the checkoff at least 
recoverable upon application, making it voluntary to that extent? 
That it would still be automatic, which would remo^^ this argument 
that this is something which is positively compulsory for people who 
do not subscribe to the idea of promotion of wool. 

Mr. Clyde. Mr. Short, I would have no objection. My only fear 
would be that some people would pay and some people would ride. 
I just cannot see any way in the world to get enough money together 
to make an effective program if you leave it up to the individual to 
say, "Well, I shall pay or I shall not pay," 

Mr. Short. You are not leaving it up to the individual completely. 
I am not sugg^ing that. I am suggesting that you make it recover- 
able upon application by the individual if he so desires, and I do not 
think there would be one-half of 1 percent of them that would ever 
ask for a refund. 

Now, this gets to be the key, it seems to me, to leaving the producers 
control of these programs. This, I think, is one of the things that 
is going to be due for serious consideration. As time goes on, we in 
Congress get into the position of having something to do with passing 
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legislation that sets ofif, authorizes, legalizes the collection of funds 
for promotional purposes for verious producers groups. It just so 
happens at the present time tlie livestoclc people are the only ones that 
are inadvertently restricted by law from making these deductions on 
the livestock market. You were in that position so far as lambs. 

Mr. Clyde. That is right. 

I have no objection, sir. I just know people, that is all. 

Mr. Shokt. I am trying to help. I hope you understand. 

Mr. Clyuk. I am sure you are. 

Mr. Short. If there is some partially legitimate objection to this 
provision in the bill that makes it — upon 51 percent of the producers 
voting in referendum— makes it mandatory to all the rest to contribute 
to this promotion fund, I am just trying to put the opportunity in 
there for a refund if someone does not agree. We are considering here 
a permanent extension of the act. We are writing in there, then, in 
the bill in its present form, a permanent provision for this mandatory 
deduction. 

Now, when we do that, if there is any justification for the producers 
having control of their own program it would seem to me that there 
would be a legitimate reason for this provision in the bill making it 
possible for people to withdraw their ctmtribution if they so desired. 

Mr. Clyde. Well, I am sure that you are correct in saying there is 
some objection to that feature of it. Possibly you may be right that 
there should be some way in which that producer could, if he does not 
want to join, take it back. But my only thought is, would we have a 
program left ? 

Mr. Short, I think we would, I do not think anyone, if the pro- 
gram is as good as it is now, as good as it is now, as good as you have 
just said you think it is — and I am sure the industry subscribes to 
that— as long as the program remains that good, I do not think there 
is going to be any question about their continuing to support the 
program. There might be a few if there were very many dollars 
invmved that would withdraw. I think the number is a fraction of 
1 percent, 

Mr. Clyde, Well, we get some opposition to the program. There is 
no question about it. I faced dozens and dozens of obstacles in my life 
which have really been hostile. But I think if you sit down and 
explain things thoroughly the hostility always evaporates. I have 
never gone before an audience yet but what I have come away with a 
resolution endorsing the program. But understanding it is the prob- 
lem, 

Mr. PoAGE. Any further questions? 

We are running way over time. We are likely to have the bells 
ring any moment^ and these Members of Congress must go answer the 
rollcall. This is a very important bill over on tJie floor and we cannot 
stop. I would like to finish this up this afternoon very much. I am 
not suggesting that we ask the witnesses no further questions to get 
throuf^i all of them, because they are all together. One said he would 
take 2 minutes, one said he would take 3 minutes. While I am not 
going to absolutely hold you to that, that is probably all the time you 
yre going to have today, gentlemen. 

If you want to come back next week — it will be next week, not 
tomorrow, because we have another hearing set for tomorrow. So, if 
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you do not finish up this afternoon, we are probably going to have to 
run into next week. 

Thank you, Mr. Clyde. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Clyde follows:) 

Statement of Don Clyde, Pbesident, Auebicar Sheep Pboducers Council, Ino. 

Tbe American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., was organized on September 12, 
1955, following passage by Congress of tlie National Wool Act ot 1954, The Wool 
Act, under section 70S, authorized sheep producers to set up their own promotion 
organization for both lamb and wool in order that new markets could be de- 
veloped for the anticipated increase in production of slieep. The Congress set 
a goal of 300 million pounds of shorn wool under the Wool Act, and the sheep 
industry is now about 36 million pounds short of that goal. 

The ASPC is entirely governed by sheepmen, with a board of directors of 39, 
representing every section of the country. The program is supported by almost 
98 percent of the sheep producers in the Nation. 

By electing to promote their own products, the sheep producers of the United 
States have indicated their desire to help themselves by establishing new mark^ 
for tbeir products, and not rely entirely on an Incentive payment which in Itself 
would not builcl a solid foundation for the future. The producers then con- 
tribute their time, effort, and money to broadening the demand for lamb and 
wool and thereby permit this increased production to flow into channels of con- 
sumption without building up burdensome and prolonged surpluses. 

TWO P80OUCTS TO PSOMOTB 

In tbe present era of severe competition, I am sure that you will agree that it 
Is commendable on tbe part of the sheep producer to promote his own products. 
It should also be pointed out that the sbeep Industry is unique in the field ot 
livestock agriculture in that It produces two major products of such a divergent 
nature— one a food and the other a fiber (or apparel. We cannot logically pro- 
mote one without promoting the other. Sbeep production automatically includes 
an increase in production of both lamb and wool. 

It should be pointed out that despite the fact that the sheep producer has bis 
own promotion organization for both products, he stili gives his wholehearted 
support to a program of education conducted by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. The Meat Board program, because of the proportionately small 
contribution by lamp producers compared to other red meat producers, does not 
carry the impact for lamb that is needed since Iamb production in the past 15 
years has shown a severe decline. This trend was reversed, however, following 
passage of the National Wool Act in 1954. 



In order to show the progress made in expanding sheep production, as Is tlie 
intent of the Wool Act, U.S. Department of Agriculture data reveal that the 
average annual total number of sheep and iambs on farms January 1, from 1950 
through 1955, was 31,213,000 head. By January 1, 1961, this number has In- 
creased to almost 33 million head, or an increase at more than 1,700,000 head. 
In tbe same period, tbe number of ewe lambs 1 year or older, which is the breed- 
ing stock, has Increased from an annual average of 20,982,000 head to 22,552,000 
bead— an increase of 1,570,000 head. At the same time total commercial slaughter 
of sbeep and lamb has increased from an annual average of 14,332,000 head 
1950 through 1955, to 15,886,500 head during calendar year 1960, or 1,556,500 

Domestic wool production shows a similar trend. The annual average pro- 
duction of shorn wool for the period from 1950 through 1955 was 231,282,000 
pounds raw basis. By 1960. domestic wool production had grown to 266,563,000 
pounds or an increase of 35,281.000 pounds. 

It is significant to note that some other countries have also made forward 
strides In sheep production and you will note that two at these countries are 
those with whom we are presently engaged in a cold war. 
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While tbe Stno-SoTlet bloc Increased tbelr wool consompUon at a rate greater 
than tbelr production Increased from 1953 to 1960 — they bave a goal to become 

self-snfflclent by 1965. 
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Sheep producers in tlie United StateB liave, in the past, made It amnlstalcably 
clear that they approve of this promotion fuDd and the expenditure ot their 
money for snch a program. The first referendum in the summer of 1955, before 
the program even got underway, was approved by sheep producers with 71.3 
percent of the producers voting casting their ballots in favor of this promotion 
efTort The second referendum, in September of 1959. again rejected over- 
whelming approval of tbe promotion pr<^ram, final tabulation showing that 
producers owning 16,906,939 sheep favored the agreement and owners of only 
3,947,655 sheep opposed it. On the basis of individual producer voting, the 
referendum showed 68.9 percent of the producers voting for tbe promotion 
program and these producers owned SI percent of the sheep in the United States. 
These results certainly indicate the sheepman's desire to help hiiaseliF by pro- 
moting his products. 

This promotion program, as now eondncted by the American Sheep Producers 
Council, is the first successful nationwide program ever develoiied for the sheep 
industry. It Is certainly not the first attempt to develop such a program. For 
almost half a century sheep producers have realized the need for promoting their 
products but insufBcient funds invariably cause these programs to fail. The 
expense and difBculty of collecting adequate contributions on a voluntary basis 
for promotion and advertising caused other programs of the sheep Industry to 
fall by the wayside. Yet, it was from these efforts on the part of sheep in- 
dustry leaders to develop a program to promote lamb and wool that ultimately 
led to the inclusion of section 70S in the National Wool Act. 

Wool incentive payments are derived from funds on import duties for foreign 
wool. In this respect the tariff Is doint; a triple duty, allowing for an incentive 
payment to the producers providing a small measure of tariff protection and 
permitting sheep producers to promote their own products. 

Through the efforts of many woolgrower associations and other farm and live- 
stock groups, this promotion organization was developed and organized In close 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Every major farm organ- 
iBftUon was invited to participate in organizing the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 

There are two classes of membership in the ASPC. Class 1 members consist 
of 20 State or area sheep councils which are formed by sheep and wool groups 
or organizations within a State or group of States. IJepresentation for class 
I members is determined on the basis of one delegate from a State or area 
sheep council for every $25,000 or major fraction thereof paid into the promotion 
and advertising fund. One director is allowed for every JIOO.OOO or major 
fraction thereof paid into the fund. Each of these 20 State or area sheep 
councils Is represented by delegates on the above basis and at least one 
director. Every State has representation through these sheep councils. 

Class II members serve the ^eep industry on an extensive national or regional 
basis with all major farm organizations serving the sheep industry having fnll 
opiKtrtunity to participate in membership at any time. Each class II member la 
represented by delegates and not more than one director on the board. 

Directors of the council annually elect officers including a chairman of the 
board and president, vice president, treasurer, assistant treasurer, and execu- 
tive secretary. The executive secretary is responsible for the active adminlatra- 
Hon of the council's headquarters office in Denver and supervises all its staff 
and personnel. 
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Here la how the American Sheep Producers Conndl operates Its well-coordi- 
nated promotion program for lamb and wool. 

The American Sheep Producers Council has two promotion divisions, the 
American Lamb Council and the American Wool Connctl. These titles are used 
In dealing with the food and textile trades and with consumers. Both divisions 
ose the same supervisory staff at the headquarters in Denver. 

Worhlng with both diese divisions Is the education and Information depart- 
ment and the statistical section, both of which contribute considerably to the 
inccessful operation of the ASPC. 

The problems of the sheep Indostr; are many and varied, and most of these 
problems, such as imports, have their Impact on the promotion of lamb and wool. 
Promotion, therefore, shonld not be considered a panacea for all the ills of an 
Industry, but rather In its true light as a tool for expanding demand. With that 
In mind, let ns first consider the American Lamb Council. 

AUBBICAK LAMB OOITNCIL 

The American Lamb Council Includes a lamb merchandising department, with 
18 fleldmen who contact packers, retailers, and hotels and restaurants to acquaint 
them with the program and encourage cooperation. These men also distribute 
lamb posters that are widely used for display In stores, and recipe folders which 
the consumer can take with her when she buys a cut of lamb. In the last fiscal 
year, 1,1S3,000 lamb posters were used to promote lamb In the stores. In addi- 
tion, four of these men are Iamb cutting specialists and conduct an important 
program of education for meatcuttera, demonstrating how to cut and display 
lamb from the whole carcass — not Just the chops and leg. The past fiscal year 
they gave lamb cntting demongtrations before almost 2,000 meatcutters and meat 
supervisors. 

During the last fiscal year these 13 merchandising men, most of them covering 
3 promotion cities, made 15,126 contacts of headquarters of chains, voluntary 
groups, and Independents. Besides that they contacted about 4,000 hey people 
In the food Industry at their meetings. This work is a tremendous boost for 
lamb. 

The consumer sales department is another vital cog in the American Lamb 
Council, with 36 home economists worlilng part time in major cities conducting a 
grassroots promotion for lamb, giving lectures and demonstrations to women's 
clubs, civic groups, and especially in schools and colleges to the future home- 
makers. In the fiscal year 1959-60 they carried the iamb message to about 4.000 
persons. These women also distribute teaching aids for teachers, including a 
complete year's course of iustniction on lamb, and a slide film series on how to 
bny, cook, and serve lamb. The home economists and the lamb merchandising 
men last year ordered and handed out more than IT million recipe folders — not 
at random, but to consumers who wanted them. 

There are many facets to this program and one of the best is the Lamb Conn- 
''ii's product publicity for Iamb. This is use of Iamb recipes, stories, and (holo- 
graphs on the food pages of newspapers, magazines, and on radio and television. 
There were 285 such stories released last year by the council — and they were used 
In newspapers and magazines alone with a total circulation of more than 940 
million. 

The American Lamb Council advertises lamb in 25 cities at present, using the 
market-by-market apprdacb, where lamb supply is adequate. These cities In- 
clude Boston, New York, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Toledo. Detroit, Chicago. Milwaukee. Minneapolis- St. Paul, Des Uolaee, 
Omaha. St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Houston, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Salt T>ake City. 

Proof that the program for lamb is working can be shown in a survey in 19 
of the ASPC promotion cities. This survey, taken In the faU of 1959 by news- 
papers, revealed that the average percent increase of lamb In sales In retail 
stores was 20.9 percent nlnce the cotrndl started the program in these dtlea. 
The survey included stores of all sizes, as well as chains. Independents, and 
voluntary groups. 

ATLANTA BBSEIASOH BTUDX 

The support given to the prt^ram of promotion migbt seem amaslng to SMue 
observers because of the obvious difficulties In measuring the results on non- 
branded products. The ASPO constantly faces this question as do the pro- 
moters ot other agricnltnral products. Tet, we do have some baris In tact tor 
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onr contention that prtMnotlon and advertUdng can rapidly Channel products 
into consumption. One notable research stndy on consumer purchases ot lamb, 
as well aa other foods, has been nnderway 'or more than S% years by the 
University of Georgia. 

This study encompassed 314 families brokrai oat into 18 socioeconomic groups 
by color, various incomes, and various sized families as a cross section of the 
entire city. The purpose ot the study was to measure and record changes in 
types and quantities and ^cpenditnres tor all foods. 

The council saw an opportunity to measure its promotional efforts through 
this totally unbiased evaluation. Upon approval by the board ot directors of 
ASFO, a typical promotion prc^ram was latmched during March of 1969. This 
program In makeup and scope was exactly the same as Is conaucted in ail other 
areas where the council operates. Using the period from July 19BT through 
March 16S9 as a base, prior to any promotion by ttie council, It has been posslUe 
to provide a pilot program and evaluate the promotional efforts of the ASPC. 

At the beginning of this study in July 1957. lamb represented seven-tenths ot 
1 percent of all meats consumed. By Jane 1960, lamb Increased to 1 percent of 
ail meats consumed, and ail ot this increase came after the cooncil commenced 
Its promotion program In Atlanta. It is Important also to note that this 47- 
percent increase In volume of lamb consumed was not at the sacrifice of be^, 
pork, poultry, or miscellaneous other meat^ which also showed small increases. 
Further substantiation of the success of the cotmcil's promotional efforts Is borne 
out by the fact that in the period from March 1. 1908, through February 28, 
1959, lamb shipped into the Atlanta area by major pac4<ers amounted to 1,464,000 
pounds. For the corresponding period in 1959 and 1960 — when ASPC began its 
promotion— shipments of lamb to the Atlanta area amounted to 1,949,000 pounds, 
an increase of 3S.1 percent 

Another evaluation of the effectiveness of lamb promotion was a recent study 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture on various advertl^ng and 
merchandising techniques. 

I>uring the course of the program, field represraitatives of the USDA and the 
American Sheep Producers Council worked closely with packers, wholesalers, 
and retail food organizations between September 6, 1960, and Felxiiary 11, 1961, 
In three midwestern and three eastern cities. 

In each test city, three advertising and promotitHial treatments were sched- 
uled for a period of 6 weeks : 

1. Regular promotion program by the American Sheep Prodttcers Council. 

2. Cooperative advertising arrangements with retail food organizations In lieu 
of ASPC's regular advertising. 

3. No advertising or merchandising sponsored by the ASPC. 

A preliminary report ot data compiled by USDA enumerators showed that in 
the midwestern cities, Increases In lamb sales were found ot about 27 percent 
for regular promotion and 47 percent for cooperative advertising over com- 
parable periods of no advertising or promotional support by the ASPC. 

In the eastern cities Increases In lamb sales were found ot 7 percent for regular 
promotion and 22 percent for cooperative advertising over comparable periods of 
no advertising or promotional support by the ASPC. The combined lamb sales 
for the two areas show sales increases of 10 percent for regular and 26 percent 
for cooperative advertising as compared to no advertising, and an Incraase of 
IS percent for cooperative as compared to regular promotion. 

Although the list of accomplishments In lamb promotion is legion, let me 
quote what others have to say about our program. These brief, and ansoUdtfld, 
testimonials reveal the tremendons impact of the council's program : 

"I want to thank you and the American Zttmb Council for the excellent cutting 
demonstration put on by your representatives, Ur. Bill Broscovak and Mr. 
Walter Streightiff, at the Federal Markets here In BufCalo the week of Febru- 
ary 20. This was very Inspiring, and It gave the meat managers of the Federal 
Markets many new angles for merchandising lamb. Both of these men do an 
excellent Job, and cutting tests of this nature certainly should increase the sales 
of lamb anywhere these demonstrations are conducted. Also, want to thank 
you for all the very colorful point-ot-sale advertising material yon have beoi 
sending, and assure yon that good use will be made of It 

"WiMOK ft Ca, 
"0. X.H ,. UtmoBtr, Buffalo, S.Y." 
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"I'd like to tbank you aod the council, eapeeiallr Ur, Alex Hardt ftnd Mr, Brleb 
Bohlwii^, for the tremendous 'shot in the arm' our retailers and our meat m^- 
cbandiBing people, Including myself, received from the demonstratioiiB conducted 
by Mr. Hardt. 

"L. M. S&NDBDBO, 

"Director of Meats d Dairy Product*. Super Fate Storea, in*., Mimte- 
apoJis, Minn." 
"Just a note to tell you how very much we appreciated having Mrs. Rita Morris 
and Messrs. Streightlff, O'Neill and Hardt there at our school of hotel adminis- 
tration. They did a magnificent job and really alerted and opened the eyes of 
our students, who incidentally come from all over the world, to the possibilities 
of lamb on tbe menu. 

"J. J. WANDEEaTOCIt, 

"Associate Professor, Cornell Firiferstfy, Ithaca, N.Y. 
"The enclosed page from the Daily News pictures our ad of January 5, wMch 
featured lamb. This lamb sale was originated early in December to tie in witli 
the ad scheduled for the same week of the American Lamb Council. We feel that 
by featuring lamb the same week that the American I^amb Council runs an ad 
wihances our lamb promotion that much more. Also, you people havp been 
furnishing us with outstanding display material which beljfs considerably in 
malcing out lamb sale a success. 

"Joe Vetrano, 
"Meat Merchati4ising Manager, Safeway Stores, Inc., Jersey, J/ J," 
"1 am sure you will be interested to Itnow how much fine cooperation we haT« 
received from Bill Broscovak. His most recent efforts were outstanding botb 
with the Armour organization and with the trade. If I may be allowed to offer 
a suggestion, it is my considered opinion that promotional activities such as lie 
did in Charlotte are the most economical way of spending promotional dollara 
to get the greatest return. I know you will be glad to know that our lamb.bnsi- 
nesa so far this year has shown a substantial improvement and much of the 
credit is due to Bill Broscovak's efforts and, quite naturally, we want to see this 
business continue to grow. 

"P. A. Gbekne, 
"Marketing Manager, Armour & Co., Atlanta, Go." 
"Today, we had a wonderful demonstration on the lamb cookery by your most 
capable home economist, Mrs. Ltlllam Kwasniewski, Her demonstration held 
the representative leaders from 21 of the 30 organized areas in Harris County 
spellbound. It was most educational and helpful. 

"Mrs. Fbabces P. McCnixooH, 
"County Some Demonstration Agent, Texas A. & M. OoOege." 
Through Its 5^ years of promotion and advertising, the A8PC lias gained 
stature and a reputation among members of the food trade as a reliable and 
energetic promotion force. The unsolicited commendations on the program 
would make volumes. 

AMEBIOATI WOOL COUItOIL 

Sheep produce two major products so it is vitally essential that botli be pro 
moted. Handling this assignment for the sheep producers is the American 
Wool Council, also a division of the ASPG. Organised only last July 1, it oper- 
ates on a nationwide basis, since wool Is universally recognized and used. 

Through the consumer sales department, 30 fashion specialists back up the 
advertising program with merchandising and sales training In stores, and aleo 
an Intensive educational program in schools and colleges. 

The wool council last fall launched an extensive program of advertising and 
merchandising for wool witli a budget of about $1,460,000, which is 46 percent 
of the total ASPC budget of $3,200,000. This may sound lUce a rather sizable 
sum of mosey, but when It is matched against the "Goliatbes" of the syntbeUc 
Held it is not so large. Mamifacturerg of synthetics or manmade fibers spent 
an estimated $35 million on advertising In 1959. This ia one reason why tie 
sheepman's dollars for promotion must work harder to overcome the dollar 
deluge Cor advertising by the manufacturers of synthetic fibers. 

Since the American textile mills and manufacturers are the only outlet for 
wool for the domestic producer, the American Wool CotincU has oa ita ilogaii 
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"Natural Wool Loomed In America." Since most of the wool is blended — with 
aome foreign and some domestic — it would be almost impossible to promote 
American-produced wool, so the beat the council can do is promote wool manu- 
factared In America. The council'B ads this fall started off by vividly Im- 
preosins on the public and the wool trade that wool is moving back into die 
limelight and that the woolgrowera themselves are forcefnlly backing this 
program. 

Working closely with the council in Its program for American-loomed wool 
are two organi^tlons representing segments of the wool trade and cosponsored 
by the council. Ttiey are Woolknits Associates, boosting American -made wool- 
knit goods, and Woolens & Worsteds of America, representing wool handl^^ 
topmakers, mills, and the producers. 

For the first time, through Woolens & Worsteds of America, the wool indus- 
try is presenting a united front to promote American -made wool products. An- 
other phase at the wool council's program ia the national "Make It Yourself 
With Wool" contest sponsored by the wool council in cooperation with the anx- 
iliary of the National Wool Growers Association. This contest is one of many 
ways the council is seeking to create an awareness of wool among Che youngsters 
of today. It Is difficult to realize that there is a whole new generation growing 
Dp that has only a faint idea about wool ; a generation that doesn't know that 
wool was once used almost exclusively in furniture upholstery and fine draperies, 
that wool blankets and clothing ofFer the finest health -protecting factors, and 
even more fantastically, that wool comes from a sheep's back. Wool was be- 
coming the forgotten fiber among many of the younger generation, who are the 
buyers of tomorrow. 

Here again is testimony from others, this time In the wool trade, who lend 
substance to the contention that the American Wool Council, although newly 
organized, is doing a worthwhile job for the sheep industry ; 

"On Wednesday, February 1, It was our pleasure at Xavier to have Miss Beebe 
of the wool council for some presentations on wool facts. 1 almost said 'fancies' 
too, as I know my little sewers dreamed of all kinds of lovely things by the time 
she was finished. Miss Beebe gave something of the history of wool. Its qnalitles 
as a fiber, wearing and cleaning points and Impressed the girls and me moat 
favorably. As a farmer's daughter, 1 might add that I am glad that wool 
and lamb grown In America are making some headway. 

"SiSTEB JIabt Susanna, B.V.M., 
"Sa^er High School, St. LouU, Mo." 

"Our season is drawing to a cloee and we are now able to evaluate our busi- 
ness for I960. We are particularly pleased with the increase in sales of wool 
garments, which was more than 50 percent over last year. This is contrary to 
the trend of recent years. We attribute this, in great measure, to the American 
Wool Council's cooperative advertising effort. 

"Ben 8. Mabous. 
"PretiAent, the DrtHnmond KtMwear Co., Ltd., New Tork, If.T." 

"Our Joint campaign promoting the new look in wool in 1960 liad h very 
dramatic effect. They tell us there were 100 calls in our Detroit office. Stores 
called up for the Item claiming they were sold out of It and wanted more. 
"William Doniosb. 
"McOregor Sportswear, New York, N.T." 

"I want lo take this opportunity to tell you how much we aii])reoiiite the 
lielp and promotion from the American Wool Council and your representative, 
Mrs. Bartel. 1 feel the Ideas of the council are greatly responsible for our suc- 
cessful sale of winter wools. 

"C. J. Lawbon, 
"Manager, Kenwood FalMic Center, Cincirmati, Ohio." 
"Vou arc assured of our continuing interest In cooiieratiiii; with you luul the 
woolgrowera' organization In the promotion of the quality values o( wool. In- 
cidentally, and during the sales meeting, our representatives from all parts of 
the country were enthusiastic about the advertising program jointly sponsored 
between the ASPC and Pendleton. This was certainly encouraging and should 
Insure a good followthrough later in the season on behalf of the better stores 
throughout the United States. We wUl plan to keep you advlaed ae thla procnun 
developa. 

"C. M. Bishop, 
"Pre»Ue»t, i>endl0ton Woolen Ititlt." 
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We could literally fill volumes with letters from persons in a.U. segmente of 
the wool industrr, which Is a certain ludlcatiou that ttie program is maldag an 
Impact lu the vital targetfor wool sales. 

Many uew technological advances are being made to enhance the appeal ot 
wool thanks to the Invaiuabie Tesearcli being done by the Qofernment. More of 
this type of researcli is needed. 

All Industries today fully realize the importance of promoting their prodncts, 
and their industries, if they are going to survive in our highly competitive 
economy. The American Slieep Producers Council is making a team effort ot 
all Its promotion programa, encouraging all sections of the trade, whetli^ for 
lamb or wool, to unite in a conmiMi purpose to do tbe best possible job to expand 
demand. 

We must emphasize again the need for research, not only in technology but Is 
marlteting. The ASPC cannot engage in research, so that the council Is d©- 
I>endent for market research and information on other organizations. We need 
answers which only research can provide so that a better job can be done is 
promoting the available lamb supply for the beet jKissible return to the pro- 

Tbe American Sheep Producers Council has undertaken a program of pro- 
motion, advertising, and education, a program that will build a sound foundation 
for the future of the sheep industry and the products it produces. 

American Sheep Pboduoebs Council Inc., Dbnveb, Colo. 

Statement of receipta and dUbwsement» from JiegimUng to date, Sept. te, 19SS, 

through Dec. Si. I960 
Becelpts: 

Income from incentlTe payments : 

1966 wool clip 13. 088. 903. 88 

1956 wool dip 8, 918, 668. 86 

1957 wool clip 2.926,892.87 

I9B8 wool clip 3,416.414.16 

1959 wool clip 2,900,009.00 

Miscellaneous Income (Interest and sale of materials) 379, 2S5. 36 

Total receipts 14,840.134.68 

127,696.83 

Administrative (4.01 percent) 408,917.37 

Statistical analysis section (0.08 percent) 6,642.80 

Education and information (2.28 percent) 232,568.27 

Lamb advertlBing and promotion (54.23 percent) 6.617,991.88 

Wool advertising and promotion (37.67 percent) 3,833,586.02 

Bqoipment (0.40 percent) 41,430.07 

Employee beneSt plan (0.08 percent) 6,766.62 

Total {100 percent) 1(^174,607.21 

Stzcew of ncelpti orer dlsbursanenta 4,666,1^.42 
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Cash In bank.. 



Expense advances to emidoyees.. 



H9, S42. 60 
426.00 
CO. 00 

10, 500. 00 



Total assets— 



Inabilities : Payroll dedncttmiB-. 



Total liablllUes— 



Ilxcess of income over ezpenses 



Total fnnd balance 4, 665, 527. 42 

Total UaWUtles and Cnnd balance 4, 665, 523. 82 



Budget, fiscal year July 1. 1960, through June SO. 1961 






Amoimi 


Fsrcentol 
bnd««t 




1311,000 
83,100 

tag 






























M.42 






3,200,000 









Mr. PoAGE. Mr. Marsh is the next witness I have listed. 

SIATEKEST OF ESWIR £. KAB8H, EXECTTTIVE ^CKETAAT, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWEBS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Marsh. Mr. Poage and members of the committee, in view of 
your time limitations, I want to make two points of about one-half 
minute each. 

First of all, I would like to request permissicai to have filed in the 
record five telegrams, four of wnich are addressed to me and one 
addressed to our president, Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. PoAGE. Without objection, that permission is granted. 
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(The telegrams follow r) 

Uppebco, Md., April 18, ittt. 
Bdwiit E. Mabbh, 
Vongrettional Hotel, 
'Washington, D.G.: 

Maryland Sbeep Breeders Association respectfully nrges that y6u support 
exteneloa of National Wool Act and include our organization endorsemmt of 
same in hearing record, 

Fbed H. Pbtce, Preiident. 

FoET CoLUBS, Colo., AprU 17, 1B61. 
Edwin E. Mabsh, 
Congre»sional Hotel, 
WatMngton, D.C.: 

Pleaae accept tbls message as our endorsement for the permanent extension 
erf Natitmal Wool Act. 



Clabksvili.e. TeHk., April 17, 1961. 
Re hearing House wool bill scheduled April 19 and 20. 
Edwin E. Marsh. 
Vongretsional Hotel, 
Washington, B.C.: 

Tennessee Wool Growers Association endorsee permanent extension Natjonal 
Wool Act to l>e included in the hearing. 

TEnnEssEE Wool Gbowebs AssooiAtion, 
P. A. Mbewwbtheb, President. 



State Collbob, Pa., April 17, 1991. 
Edwin E. Mabsh, 
Congressional Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are in favor of continuing present wool bill, R^ret we cannot persoliBlly 
testify. Will be in Washington this afternoon with Secretary Riblcoff, 3 p.m, 
appointment. 

American Socthdowr Breedebb Asbociatior. 
W. L, Hennino, ffecretary. 



8AIT AnecLO, Tsx., Apr& 17, 1961. 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, 

President, National Wool Growers Association. 
Confft-essifinal Hotel, Washington, D.C. : 

Tou are autltorized to express to the Congress for onr association its strong 
support for the permanent estenslon of the Wool Act of 1054, It has been of 
great benefit to all growers of wool in this country. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association, 
CnARr.OTTE T, Harvet, Secretary. 

Mr. Marsh. All of these are in favor of the extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act and are fiom various sheep oi-ganizations throughout 
tile country. 

I would also like to say that since the hearings were announced this 
past weekend, I have received a large number of phone calls, wires, 
and airmail letters, all advising m© that they have requested their 
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Oongressmea to hare inserted in the record their suppMt tot the p«p- 
manent extension of the National Wool Act. Out of *11 thAse re- 
quests, not one— I repeat — ^not one was nnfavorable to the ecstenfflon 
of the act I can assure you that the organizations representipg the 
sheep industry of this Nation are united in st^port of the Wool 
Act. 

In closing I would like to add for the record that we reci^nize that 
the whole or a^culture is only a minority but we recc^piize the right 
of each ooouuMity to work out its own problems and to ask ConxTBes 
for help in passing any reasonable program that will make agricuttBife 
as a whole prosperous. If producers of any commodity are agreed 
that a program will work for them, we will support them just as we 
would want th«n to support us in asking for the extwsion of the 
Wool Act, because we know that this program works for us. 

I thank you. 

Mr. PoAOE. Thank you very much. Are there any questions! If 
not, we are very much obliged to you for coming here. 

We will now hear from Mr. Everett Shuey, executive seaietary of 
the Montana Wool Growers Association, Hel^a, Mont. 

SrATEKEHT OF EVEBETT SHUEY, FiJtW'UTI V K SEICKETABY, 
HOHTAKA WOOL GBOWEBS ASSOCIATIOIT 

Mr. Shuet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Everett E. Shuey, from Helena, Mont., and I am eeeretary- 
Treasurer of the Montana Wool Growers Association, uid also a sheep 
producer, 

I have a short statement and I would adr permission to file it in the 
record and then I want to make a few points. 

Mr. PoAGE. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

( The statemrait follows '. ) 



Mr. Gbairman and members of th« committee, my nuae la Everett E. Sboey, 
from Helena, llont. I am secretary-treaaorer of tlie Uontana Wool Growers 
Association and also a sheep producer. 

Tbe Montana Wool Growers Association Includes In Its dues-paying mem- 
bership over 90 percent of the rtieep owners In onr State. We are now produc- 
ing approximately 16 mlUi<m pounds of wool each, year as oou^Mtred to 2S or 
30 million pounds In the early ISHCfa. 

Montana, due to ita climatic conditions, la natorally flavt^i^Ie to rtieep pro- 
ducttoQ and there are thousands of acres now graced by cattle, formerly cnzed 
by sheep, which could again be naed for inereflsed prodnction of wool and Iamb. 

At one time, sheep raising In onr State was strictly a range operation, but it is 
becoming more and more of a pasture c^ieratlon, on both di^Land and Irrigated 
pastures. The production of lambs and wool on these pastures would tend to 
decrease production of srane of tie commodities which are now In surplus and 
are causing us so much tronble. 

Since the incentive-payment program was Instltnted, with payments being 
made to encoiira;;e production on a quality basis, the liquidation, of dieep anm- 
bera in Montana has crane to a standstill, and numbers are inCTeastng. 

The average Incentive payment per prodncer In Montana on the 1959 wool 
clip was $6ST. In many Instances, this meant the difference between losing 
money or breaking even. 

The impetus given to the industry by the Wool Act has not been confined to 
the actual amount of the payment, but It is also due to the secondary benefits 
derived from increased sheep prices, and the very important fact Uiat the 

70207 — 81 10 
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fiidtut^ luis been aasuried hj the Congresa at Its Interest In the welfare oiul 
«tab)UtF of the IndastTf . 

W^ fiom Uoataua. are conviiiced that the advertlsiiis prc^r^m provided for 

In Ejection 708 ot the act has been of tremendoua asalstance to onr producers. 
'We are conyinced thdt the real future in ourmflrket lies in the lianda of the 
CDnBomefd, whom wp mtist ke^ informed aa to the merUs of oair wool and lamb 
products. 

Contracting of the 1961 wool clip haa started. However, there hns not been 
& single forward contract on lambs In Montana yet this year due to the uncer- 
tainty in the growers' minds pa to Whether or not the National Wool Act will be 
'TeOetved at this session of Congress.' Early. action on tltis legislation would 'be 
ft tremendous help to our producers and to the market, aa It would remove much 
of the uncertainty presently in the business. 

The first Wool Act was limited to a 4-year period as a trial measure and It was 
renewed in 1M8 tor another 3 years. We now feel that the act has been 
thoroughly tested and proven and would very much like to see it placed on a 
permanent basis, as this would tend to create much greater stability in the in- 
dnstry. After all, a mere 3-year extension of the act soon i>ecome3 a ^.year 
program, then a 1-year program, and as the Urae diminishes, it creates concern 
In the minds of the producers as to whether or not it will be renewed, 

We feel that since it is tbe declared policy of the Congress to Increase the pro- 
unction of wool in the interest of the national security a^d rural economy that 
the act shonld be made permanent until the stated goal of aa annual production 
of 300 million pounds of shorn wocd Is reached. 

Actually, a time limitation hurts the chances of increased production due to 
the very nature of the sheep buslnesSL After all, it takes 2 Tears from the tJOie a 
ewe lamb is bom nnti] that lamb again reproduces. - 

It would be most beneficial to the woolgrower In my State tfthis committee 
and the. Congress would pass this bill as expeditiously as possible in order to 
create confidence and to insure continued stability to the sheep grazing and 
woolgrowing industry. 

' I appreciate the opportunity to a(^)ear at this hearing, and wt^ to thank yon 
gentlemen tor the many courtesies you have extended to us. 

Mr. Skuet. There are two points which I really want to emphasize, 
eo far as the length of the act is concerned. The average life of a 
f^eep is 7 years and when a new lamb is bom, it takes 2 years before 
that lamb reproduces, so a 3-year extension do^n't give as much sta- 
bility as a permanent extension. First it is 3 years, then it is down to 
2 years, and then it is down to 1 year. 

The other thing that is of some concern to us is the worry and un- 
certainty prevailing in the industry each time the act cwnes up for re- 
newal. Montana produces replacement ewes and feeder Iambs.- Our 
lambs are usually contracted early but each time the act comeS' up 
for renewal it slows down the contracting and is quite detrimental to 
prices. I have been informed by my office that there has not been a 
single forward contract of either feeder or replacement ewe lambs. 
There is much concern in our area as to when the act will be renewed 
and for how long. 

There is one other point that I want to mention. I noticed there 
.was.te^imony by the American Farm Bureau Federation this morn- 
ing which does not quite jibe with some of their actions in Montana. 
The Montana Farm Bureau Federation passed a resolution whole- 
heartedly endorsing the extension of the National Wool Act. 

In line with that, last summer, our office sent out a questionnaire 
to 4,000 sheep producers in Montana. One of the questions asked 
was: "Do you want the National Wool Act renewed?" 

We were able to cross-check this question against the Farm Bureau 
' members who own sheep and found that only 17 of the Farm Bureau 
members, woolgrowers, did n<* wajit the act renewed. 
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We also had another. question which read:. "Are you in fa^or, of 
coatinuing the section of the Wool Act providing for the promotion 
and advertising of wool and lamb ? " 

-- Only 12 F&pm Bureau woolgrower members were opposed to, a 
iecratinuance. ■ 

That is all I have to say. Thank you very much for your time, Mr. 
Ohainoan.* 

Mr. PoAOB. You are ver^ welcome, I am sure. 

Are there any questions? If not, we will now hear from Mr. 
Brown.- Mr. Brown -is president of tiieNational Lamb Feeders Asso- 
outti<Mi of Fort CoUins, vetlo. 

STATEMENT OF JIM BROWK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL IAMB 
FEEIHERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Brown. My natne is J. W. Brown of Fort Collins, Colo. I am 
president of the Natiorial Lamb Feeders Association, We have mem- 
bers from 2.0 States and our membership each year feed out a sub- 
stantial percentage of lambs iinished in this country. 

We feel the operation of the National Wool Act has helped to main- 
tain this essential industry. 

With rising costs of everything the woolgrower has to buy, ahd 
steadily increasing labor costs, it would be practically impossible for 
the industry to survive without the help of the act. 

Our organization hopes you will extend the net and place it on a 
permanent basis, so we will be able to plan oiir biisiness on a longtime 
basis. 

Mr. PoAGB. Thauk you very much. Are there any members who 
want to ask any questions of any of the witnesses who have just ap- 
peared ? We should get the testimony into the record. Does anybody 
want to ask any questions ?• 

Mr. Short. I should like to know if anyone would lia-ve any objec- 
tion to my offering an amendment to make this ch^koff voluntary as 
I explained to Mr. Clyde a few minutes ago? Is there any objection 
that you can see to doing that ?' Mr. Shuey r 

Mr. Shtibt. I would register an objection to it from this viewpoint: 
I look upon this monw which is paid the producer as Government 
money. I look upon the refwendum in the light that the producers 
are voting whether or not they want a portion of that money set aside 
to advertise and to promote their product over the country, I do not 
look upon it aa money belonging to an individual. They have never 
received it yet. 

Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. Mbtoaub. The Nationtd Wool Growers, I believe, feel that to 
change that present 'setupj^ the present provision, would perhaps 
change and weaken Ihe collectiofi bf'the money, and tend to lessen the 
effectiveness of the promotion program if me compulsory checkoff 
was changed aa suggested by Mr. Short. 

Mr. Short. That is not what I am suggesting, Mr. Metcalfe, I am 
suggesting that it would go right on as it is, but upon application the 
individual could recover. 

Mr. ImMasche. I would like, Mr. Chairman, permission for the 
Department of Agriculture to file a statement on that 
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iSr. PoAGB. Without objection that may be done. 
(Hie stat^nent follows :) 

STATEinm oir thb Quaanoir or P^turmiro a Oioweb To OBTAitr a Bcfurv or 

THE DBDUOTION FOB ADVEBTIBIRO AND SALEB PBOUOTION FROK HI« WOOt 

Patiient 

Amendment of section 708 to provide that sn Indlvtdnal grower could ttbtain 
tbe refund of tbe deduction fpr advertising and safes iMyMootlon made from bis 
wool payment If he ao reqneata wonld add complIcatiAns and extra worit Id 
admlnlBtraUon of tbe wool payments program. 

Arottnd ITR.OOO woolgrowers. or nearly 00 percent of the total number in Oie 
Xlnlted States, have lees than 25 sheep each. Assnmlng 10 ponsds of akora wwd 
"per sheep and tbe dedoctton for advertising and saleR promotion at the rate <k 
1 cent per poaod. th« cmooat* deducted from tiie total panavnt to «adi vt sncb 
growers would be less than $2.50. Tbos, If tbe amoimts deducted from the pay- 
ments were to be refunded to growers upon Otelr request, the ofBces handling 
the payments conid conceivably became involved in making thousands of addi- 
tional payments of very small amounts, some of only a few ccats- 

Payments of less than {S are not being made under tbe wool payment prograia 
aa sncb amounts are considered too small to Justify tbe cost of making the pay- 
ments. Refunding deductions where tbe amounta are $3 or more and not those 
under $3, or ref nnding dednctlons of less than tS and not maldng paymeats where 
amounts are less than SS wonld lead to critldam of inequity and dlaolininatlaB 
against the thoneands of smaller growers. 

Aside from tbe extra administrative cost and complications, provision tor the 
refimd of the deductions would tend to curtail the effectiveness of tbe adver- 
tising and sales iwomotion activities of tbe American Sheep Prodncers Cormcfl, 
Inc. The council could nefer be assured of bow mncb money could be counted 
upon and thus be In position to plan their programs and make commitments 
which may be required a year or more in advance. 

The purpose of tbe referendum provision In section 708 is to determine tbe 
growers' approval or disapproval of deductions for advertising and sales promo- 
tion activities and thereby permit tbe Department to make the deductions troia 
the payments to all growers. As a practiml matter, the referendum, as a step 
In tbe procedure, avoids the complications and nncertalntles that wnnld be In- 
volved if deductions were made without obtaining the prior approval of tbe In- 
dustry by the referendum and then having to make refunds to Individual grow- 
ers upon their request. 

The first referendum under section 708 was beld In 1963 and the results in- 
dicated tbe growers' approval of deduction from tbeir paymenta for the 4 
marketing years under the orlgiiial National Wool Act. After the National Wool 
Act was extended in 19G8, the Secretary conducted a referendum In SeptMnber 
19B9 to determine whether or not they favored a new afreement between the 
Secretary and tlie American Sheep Producers Council. Inc.. for tbe advertising 
and sates promotion of iamb and wool, financed by deductions from their wool 
payments for the 3 years for which tbe act was extended. 

In conducting the referendum, the Secretary announced that because tbe 
deductions from wool payments would be based upon the volume of wool and 
nnshorn lambs sold by each producer, producer approval would be based primarily 
on volume of production as It was in the 1955 referendum. He stated that tbe 
agreement would not be put into effect tmless producers, owning two-tblrds of 
the sheep and Iambs represented by votes in the referendum, approved. In 
determining wtaethn or not the referendum results adequately reflected prodoc^ 
approval on a representative basis, he stated that consideration woold also ba 
given to the unmlwr of votes cast for and against the agreement by Indlvldnal 
producers. Section 708 provides that in such a referendum the requirements at 
approval shall be held to be complied with If either two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of producers or two-thirds of tbe volume of production represented In tkfr 
ref NCndum indicate tbeir ai^Toval. 
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The results of the refeKiidnm showed that 68A pwcent ot the prodocera voting 
favored the new agreement and that they owned 81.1 percent of all the sheep 
represented In the voting. 

The nnmber of sheep prodtieers voting in the refetendutn was eqoal ta 86.6 
percent of the producers applying for wool payments while the sheep owned 1^ 
all voters was equal to 63.9 percent of the total number of sheep in the United 
States January 1, IJffiR. 

Following Is a copy of the Departmrait's press release October 2^ 19S&, an- 
nouncing the final results of the referendnm held in September 1960 : 



Acting Secretary of Agricnltnre True D. Morse today announced the final re- 
snlt of the wool and lamb promotion referendum wherein producers approved tbe 
continuation of dednctiona from wool payments to be used In promoting wool and 
lamb. On the basts of tills at^roval, a new agreement wlUi Che Ametlcan She^ 
Producers Council was signed. 

Final results in the September referendum differ little from the preliminary 
results announced October 8 (press release DSDA 2789-59). The final tabula- 
tion showed that producers owning 16,906,939 sheep (81.07 percent) favored the 
agreement, and owners of 3,947,655 sheep (18,&3 percent) were opposed. On 
the basis of individual producer voting, final results showed 70,518 (68.91 percent) 
prodncers voting for, and 31,808 (31.09 percent) voted against The votes caM 
in this year's referendum were more than 50 percent greater both on a producer 
and on a sheep basis than in the 1955 referraidum wh^i the agreement was 
Initially approved by producers. 

For the agreement to be considered approved by producers, It was required that 
producers who owned at least two-thirds of the sheep represented in the referen- 
dum cast a favorable vote, with consideration to be given also to the Individual 
vote of producers. 

In view of the results of the referendum and as announced June 23, 1959 ( press 
rdease USDA 1727-59) Acting Secretary Morse today announced an agreement 
with the American Sheep Producers CouncU Inc., continuing the financing of the 
council's advertising, promotional, and related marketing activities on lamb and 
wooi through deductions from wool payments for 8 more years, as authorised 
in iaafc summer's extension of the National Wocd Act. 

Under terms of the agreement, deductions will be made from payments next 
summer for the 1959 marketing year, April 1, 1959, through March 31, 1960, at the 
rate of 1 cent per pound of shorn wool marketed and 6 cents per hundred pounds 
of live weight of unshorn Iambs marketed. Thereafter, deductions for 1900 and 
1961 marketing years shall be made at such rates as the Secretary and cooncll 
may agree upon, except that the deductions may not exceed fbe rates provided 
for in the 1959 marketing year. 

Final results of the 1959 wool referendum by States are reported in the follow- 
ing table : 
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The Department has received pracUcaliy no complaints from. Individual wool 
growers about the deductions made from their wool payments for the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 

Mr. ImMasche. From the administrative standpoint, we would 
have some prohlems to figure and make the deductions and then turn 
around and pay them back. Our statement will cover that. 

Mr. Short. This is an important thing. 

Mr. PoAOE. In that connection, may I ask this: Do you feel there 
is validity in what Mr, Shuey suggested that this is not money which 
belongs to any producer, such as the money that belongs to him when 
he sends his crop in to be sold — that is his mcaiey — out this money 
belongs to the U.S, Government and does not become his money unless 
and until the program is put into effect that maJces it his money and 
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what the producer, if I understand the thought correctly, wants, is a 
program that would put all of this money in their han^ o* do they 
want a program which would put 98 percent of the money in their 
hands and 2 percent of the money in somebody else's bands, and they 
voted to paj some of it to somebody else, did they not? 

Mr. ImILibche. That is right. The law provides that in the refeo-- 
endum there has to be two-thirds in favor rather than just a ma- 
jority. The Secretary looks at the adequacy and representativeness of 
the referendum when he determines whether he will enter into an 
agreement and make deductions from the payments. 

Mr. PoAGE. Do you agree with Mr, Shuey that there is a reason 
for distinguishing between this money and the money that is used 
for the shipper of livestock who consigns his stock to a commission 
house? That is his money, is it not, it belongs to him, the United 
Stateshas no claimon it except for taxes? 

Mr. ImMabche. On the other hand, when we figure the incentive 
payment and prepare the payment statement, we consider that all 
the money is due to the producer, and that the producer agree to 
the deduction. 

Mr. PoAGE. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Metcalfe. Might I ask permission to file an additional state- 
ment relating to this subject? 

Mr. PoAGE. Without objection that may be done. 

( The statement follows : ) 



For some time it has been tbe hope of the woolgrowers, now that the 'Wtxd 
Act has proven Itself, that the Congress wonid again [dace its stamp of approval 
on this legislation and extend It pennanentlr, without any change other Oata 
the removal of the terminal date. 

Apparently details of its administration have been quite well worked ont 
and any new provisions would call for a readjoatnjent of Its operation. 
, Promotion activities for our products, financed by a dedactlon from Incen- 
tive payments, hare just now gotten to tbe pi^nt where tbey ate making a 
definite Impact on the public. Such a program requires considerable Ume 
to become effective and funds to be used therefor need to be deitendable and 
available well In advance of their use. 

It has been our experience that reasonably adequate ftmds are necessary in 
order to do a proper job of promotion. In this instance the fnnds are of nec- 
essity divided between two products, Le., wool and lamb, and mnst be qiread 
over the entire country. Any material reduction in tbe amount of such fnnds 
would probably result In their being spread too thin to do a good Job. This is 
especially true in view of the huge advertising and promotion budgets of other 
competitive products. 

I have been one of the many growers that insisted, and fought for, from 
tile very inception of the program, that management of snch funds definitely 
be under the control of bona fide growers. 

It was at the request of we growers that tbe Secretary of Agriculture baa 
stipulated from the beginning that no deductions be authorized unless growera 
owning two-thirds, or more, of the sheep r^resented by votes In tbe referendum 
approve, before it could be Implemented. In tliat connection such referenda 
have been held on two occasions since the enactment of tbe program. In both 
instances approval has been substantial. In tbe last referendum, held In the 
summer of 1959. there was favorable vote by 69 percent of the growers voting 
and these growers owned 81 percent of the sheep r^ffesented In the total vote. 
We most certainly favor the continuAtlon of such a reqnlr^nent. We feel that 
as presently operated the promotion program is fully grower controlled, as prior 
referendum approval Is required and the Council which operates It Is entirely 
made up of growers, chosen by organisation of gi 
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We wonlil regret to see any cboiige In the preeent ttrrangement as tbis would 
nndonbtedlj result In a maUrtal reduction of tbe fosde aTallatle for tliia tbit 
wortbr (rf>Jectl7e. 

In the event that the act la made permanent, we would favor seeing the Secre- 
tary call for referenda, on the continuation of the deduction, at reaaonable peri- 
odic Intervals, to maintain continuing grower review and contr<^ thereof. 

In view of tho fact that nnder the present arrangement careful eaf^uards are 
placed on ita administration and, further, every grower of wool receives his pro- 
portionate share of the boiefita paid for from these funds, we believe the pn^ram 
la as fair as coa]4 be provided. 

Mr. PoAOB. Are there any other questions or comments aboat this 
or any other phase of this subject? If not, we are very much obliged 
to you a,U for what I think has ibeen a very good hearing. We re- 
ceived some very helpful suggestions. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Metcalfe. We certainly appreciate the very courteous and care- 
ful well carried out hearings you have had. We growers certainly 
appreciate it. 

Mr. PoAOE. Thank you. 

STATEBTENT OF HON. EABOLD C. OSTESTAG, A BEFKESEIITATITI; 
m CONOBESS FBOH THE STATE 07 HEW YORE 

Mr, OsTEKTAQ. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to present my views in support of extend- 
ing the National Wool Act. 

This act has provided a reasonable stimulus of incentive payments 
to increase the production of wool in our country. Our wool pro- 
duction is accompanied by unusual circumstances; wool is one of the 
few farming and ranching commodities in which we do not run a 
surplus, and sk> the incentives to raise production of this important 
commodity are realistic and justifiable. This program provides en- 
couragement to producers without involving the FMeml (jlovemment 
in every step of production and marketing. 

The Wool Act has worked to the satisfaction of wool producers in 
our area of Western New York and they have urged continuatitHi of 
the program. The Western New York Lamb Feeders and the New 
York State Sheep Growers Cooperative have both expressed their 
support for extension of the act 

STATEUEHT OF HON. AL UILHAH, A KEPKESEHTATIVE IH 
COHQBESS FBOK THE STATE OP OEECKfH 

Mr. TJi-LMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to present a statement in support of ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act. The wool industry is an important 
one in my State of Oregon. In 1959 there were 917,000 head of sheep 
in Oregon valued at $19.5 million. In the same year, 903,000 head oi 
aheep were shorn to produce 7.5 million pounds of wool. Cash receipts 
to Or^on producers fromVool totaled $3.1 million in 1959. I might 
point out tnat most of the wool industry in my Stat« is in my con- 
gressional district. I would also note that these figures represent a 
very substantial improvement in the condition of the Or^on wool 
industry over that prevailing prior to passage of the National Wool 
Act in 1954. Whei"eas the number of sheep in Oregon had declined 
by 50 percent between 1942 and 1954, it has risen by more than 16 
percent since enactment of this program. 
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When I appeared before yoar subcommittee in 1958 in support of 
the extension of the act Trhich we voted that year, I noted that the 
situation in the wool industry in Oregon and the Nation had shown 
real improvement since passage of the Act and indicated my firm 
conviction that with continuation of the program we could confidently 
expect a continued growth in the health and stability of this important 
sector of our economy. Events since that time have fully supported 
my expectations and I believe that the program has sufficiently proved 
itself to merit the permanent extension which you are considering. 

This program has eliminated tlie costly surpluses that had stemmed 
frtMn earlier attempts to stabilize the industrv. It has ended the de- 
cline which had threatened the virtual extinction of the domestic 
wool industry. It has resulted in a renewed vigor in this important 
sector of our economy which is reducing our ttependence on outside 
sources and making us less vulnerable to future wool shortages. The 
industry has indicated its conviction that this is a sound and desirable 
program from ita standpoint. It has cooperated fuUy in the self-help 
program established by section 708 of the act, with almost 70 percent 
of Qie producers indicating their approval in the September 1959 
referendum. As you know, this program utilizes deductirais frtHU 
incentive payments to continue the work of ihe American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture 
to promote the marketing and ctHisumption or wool. 

In short, the program established by the National Wool Act has 
worked where previous programs failed. It worked well enough to 
justify its extension by the Congress in 1958 and has CMitinued to 
work so well that I believe the permanent extension being requested 
would represent sound public policy, I repeat my words of 3 years 
ago- 



Let us continue this program so that tliis record may be extended and 
built upon. 

As you gentlemen are fully aware, I am sure, action is necessary in 
the present session of Congress to make possible the Secretary of 
Agriculture's compliance with the terms of the act and announce the 
incentive level in advance of the next marketing year. At the same 
time, this announcement is vital to the planning of producers who 
need to have that information in shaping up their breeding flocks for 
the next year. Assurance of the program's continuation is also a key 
point in the credit aspect of the growers' operations. Understand- 
ablyj the bankers want to know whether or not the program will be 
continued through the duration of the loans they are considering. 

For all these reasons, an extension of the National Wool Act is neces- 
sary and action should be taken this year. I sincerely hope that you 
will report H.R. S680 favorably and that permanent extension of the 
act will be enacted by the Congress. 

May I also take this opportunity to record the support of the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association for this exteuEaon. Again, my appre- 
ciation for this opportunity to comment on a program of vital interest 
and concern to my people. 
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(Tlie following statements and communications were also sub- 
mitted to the gub«>mmittee:) 

Statement bt Thomas J. Lwjyd and Patrick B. Gobman, PsBBiBsin awd Secbk- 

TAJIT-TREA8CBEa, R^SFBCTIVELT, OF THE AmAIXjAUAIH) MF'T CUTTEBS' AND 

Butcher WoBK MEN (AFL-CIO) 

One of OS bad intended to testify In peraon before the committee, but we vere 
nuable to do bo becaase we were not Informed of the hearings until some 40.boars 
before they be^n. Our representative in Washington was called by yoor staff 
on Monday, April 17, 1961, and Informed that the bearings would be held on 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961, and Thursday, April 20, 1961. NeedlesB to say this 
did not provide sufficient time to prepare our testimony and revamp our schedule. 
, Our union's 376,000 members include several thousand sheepshearera In the 
Bo^^Icy Mountain and Pacific Coast States. These men have been seriously hurt 
in the years since the end of World War II by Qie Importation of cheap labor. 
Tbey have snlfered job losses and wage losses because growers have Increasingly 
brought in low-wage shearing crews to undercut the wages and working condi- 
tions which our members enjoyed in their areas. 

We want to point out quickly that tbis Is an exactly similar complaint as the 
woolgrowera make to you to coDtlnue their subsidy from the Federal Govem- 
ment. They complain against the cheap wool coming Into the United States from 
«tber countries. They state that thla importation undercuts their living stand- 
ards. They have asked Congress to do something about their problem. Congresa 
has responded by providing them a subsidy, which the American taxpayer pays. 

Since Congress has thought it Just to protect the woolgrowers' earnings against 
unfair competition, we believe that it is only right tliat Oongtees provide the 
same protection to sheepahearing workers. This is only fair and equitable. 
These workers are American dtizeas deserving of the protection of their Govern- 
ment, Just as the woolgrowers are. 

Most of the cutrate shearing crews come Into the Bocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States from Tesa& The men themselTea earn as little as one-third Of 
shearing rate which our sheepshearers earn. 

We have attempted to organize these shearers, but have had only mild success. 
Their earnings are so minimal that they need loans during the nonshearing 
season from the contractor who brings them north. The contractor therefore 
bas a powerful bold on them during shearing seaaon. He yirtoally. owns them. 

Not only are the wages of these shearers low in comparison with those earned 
by our members, but their living conditions are pitiful. They sleep around the 
tmcks. They subsist on beans and other low quality foods Farther, we have 
found case after case in which employer Bodal-secnrlty payments have not be^i 
made. 

. Obviously, onr members cannot, and should not, be forced to lower their 
standards to compete against sudi primiUfe and Illegal condlttons. Yet this 
is what they have be«n forced to compete against 

As a result of the cutrflt« workers' substandard coodltions, tbe ccmtractora 
are able to charge the woolgrowers a lower price for shearing then can onr 
union shearers. Many of the woo^^wera, who are subsidised by tlie Fed^^al 
Government to protect their income, have taken part with alacrity in this 
horrible competition to drive shearing wmtes down. 

Our members, the m»i who have done the shearing (or decadea, have ther^ore 
lost jobs. They have lost earnings. 

It Is our firm h<q>e that this committee and the Ccmgresa will write into the 
Wool Act provisions estabUsbisg a mtnintnm wage for sheqiShearing workers 
empltqred by growers who are subsidized by tbe Fed^al Oovemment. We urge 
that the conunlttee provide In the bill tltat any grower receiving Government 
payments under the Wool Act pay a minimum of 35 cents per sheep for shearing. 

The National Wool Act provides that Govemmwit payments he made to the 
growers to make up the difference between the market price for wool and the 
Ugber price established by the Federal Oovemment for woolgrowers' protectlmi. 
Tbe woolgrower Is protected against tbe operation of the laws of siqqily and 
demand. He Is la^tected against the free market. 

Yet the growers have looked with horror at the Idea that ttie workers recdve 
any form of income protection. Many are delighted with th^ onKwtnhlty to cnt 
costs by driving sheuing wages as low as pos^Ie. 
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Our union's representatives bave'on nearly 'a! httlf "dozen OHwaaions in thelast 

21^ years attemptetl to meet wltb the officers of the National Wool G^wers Asso- 
ciation. We have sent two of our union's vice presidents to one of their conven- 
tions. We have sent some of our staff members to (Ate of tbelr eieentlve board 
meetings. We, ourselves, as the principal officers of tlie union, have written to 
the officers of the association urging a meeting. At no time were we successful 
in arranging a frank discussion of tbe ^oUems of sbeepshearlng workers and 
of possible solutions to these problems. 

In fact, our own letters brought back the reply that the association bad no 
authority under any circumstances to discuss sheepshgaring workers' l^islation, 
but would we please lielp the association get a higher tariff on lamb? 

In short, we have made every sort of effort to solve this problem tn an amicable 
way. We have been rebuffed at each time. 

We see no other way but to request this comtaittee and Congress to approve 
a S5-cent minimum shearing rate per 8lieei>. We sincerely hope the committee 
will approve such a provision In the Wool Act. ' ' 

Extension of the Wool Act without this provision would be "highly unfair 
class legislation. It would use the money of our members and other workers 
to sabsidize the growers without providing any protection whatsoever for the 
sbeepshearlng workers who are in great need for snch safeguards. 

Sncli class legislation should not be permitted to pass Congress. We would 
have to oppose It vigorously and nt^e other labor unions and other organiza- 
ttons to oppose it. Its inherent unfairness would leave us no other choice. 



iSEm-TATrvE lir Goitsbesb Fbom 

Mr. Chairman, 1 would libe to talie this opportunity tp-^press-my full sup- 
port on pending leSslation to extend the. National Wool Act. 

The California wool industry is. represented by an excellent organiMtioa 
the California Wool Growers Assoclatign, It has advised me that Its 21 branch 
association has endorsed fully permanent extension of the National 'W ool Vet 
To njy mind this Is a legitimate request because the Woid AfCE which is now 
set to expire in March of next year has worked well and is a sound program 
benefiting both the sheep Industry and the consumer Milking the extension 
of this act would give stability to the Industiy ahd permit lon^ range plamilng 
which is essential to our economy. 

I might remind you that the Wool Act is a self financing program and is one 
which does not build np bur surpluses by putting wool into Government storage 
which was the situation prior to the_eB8cljnent of the 1954 National Wool Act. 
Operation of the Wool Act has enabled the reduction of Government stockpiles 
created prior to 1954, This type of self help program deserves every consld 
eration. 

U B Seitate, 
Wai}iini/t<m,D€ ApriiXl lOSli 
Son. Hahold B. Ooourr, 

Chairman, House Agricultural Oomimittee 
Bouse of Representatives, Washington, D G 

Dear Cokoresbma^ Coolet: I strongly urge your committee to approve legls 
iatiOQ to make permanent the National Wool Act of 19M. This law was orig- 
inally enacted with strong bipartisan support Because of the anccefls of this 
program, and because Of certain outatandlag featoree of the -act, I now urg<a 
that this law be made permanent. 

. Wool has always been an important commodity In our national security, 
especially in times of national -emergency. The tense International BitQaUon 
makes it doubly important to preserve a domestic wool industry. 

The act provides for an incentive price for shorn wool to be established st 
such a level as the Secretary oC Agriculture determines to be necessary to eai- 
courage an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. The pro- 
gram is essentially self-financing through wool duties and does not, therefor^ 
require a special Federal grant, nor does It affect our foreign trade. 

The law is due to expire March 31, 1962. It Is essential that this bill be 
acted on as early as possible so that woolgrowers can make their plans for next 
year and obtain the necessary financing from loan agencies to carry on their 
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iqwrattoDB. In fact, woolgrowMrs ottea. bave to s*as, ai much ae 2 years ahead, 
TblB 1b becanse ttaer have to bnj tbtir replaceoMiit breeding stock a rear in 
advance. 

I will appreciate It If yoa will insert my letter in tlie record of your bearing*^ 
SlncerelT, 

Wau^ce F. Bbkhbtt. 

MioHiaAN Shxep Bzeedebb' Abbooiatioit, 

Matt Lansing, Mich.. AvrttlS, 1901. 
Hon. Ghablbs B. Chaueeklaut, 
ff ouae Ogioe BuOdlnif, 
WMhtnffton. D.O. 

Deab Ue. Chaubeblain : We undentaod there Is to be a bearing on the- 
Hooae nt BepreewitatiTeg wool bill on April IS and 20. We are not certain 
before wMcb committee the hearing will be held ao would appreciate very much, 
your forwarding this letter Immediately to the proper peraon. 

UttnberB of the Michigan Sbeep Breedera' Association are very much In favor 
of a permanent extension of the National Wool Act Michigan has a tremendong- 
acreage of land suitable only for grazing and sbeep are Ideally suitable to use 
this land. Over the past 6 years sheep numbers In Michigan have shown a 
small bnt steady increase. The industry is just now beginning to get back on 
Its feet. Wool la not like many other farm commoditlee in that Otere is no* 
oversapply. The United States currently Imports the greater portion of our 
wool requirements. Everyone 1b well aware oC the national defense implica- 
tions of wool and a strong American wool industry. 

Tbe Michigan Sheep Breeds' Aseo<HAti(m. at its annnal meeting passed a 
resolution strongly urging the eztensiou of the Wool Act. Any help you can 
give UB will be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 

HiOHiOAir Smnp Ban^xs' Abbociatior, 
OiAYDOiT Blark, I!aeo»t1v9 Sooretarv- 

LAFATftrTR, IwD., April iO, 1981. 
Hon. Obakues B, Hai^isok, 
Souse Office Building, Wiuhtngton, D.C.: 

Indiana sheep breeders endorse permanent extensIoB National Wool Act Re- 
quest this wire be Included In heartngs. 

Ikioara Shbsp BsEBtBtB Abboqiation, 
H. O. MoCoBUACK, President. 

MuwoiE, Ind., April tl, 1961. 
Hon. Balfb Haktkt, 

House of Representatives, Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.O.: 

D^e Wool Act exteoBian as U.S. growers under Bevere laice pressure beyond 
our control. Imports and high production cost cited. ReCer you to receiiit lettac 
to you, 0.8. sheep Indnstry needed future secnilty. 

Lawbencb Lots. 

Alezahdsxa, La., Ajtrit 19, 1961. 
Hon. Haoold B. MoSweeh, 
House of Bevresentatives Office ButUUng, 
Washington, D.O. : 

Please include in the record tbat this 0»)tial Loulfdana Sheep As8octat]<»t 
favors the permanent extension of the National Wool Act 

J. D. Tanmeb, 
President, Central Louisiana Sheeo Associatttm. 
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COLUKBU,MO. 

Son. HoBfiAiT U. Honuns, 

Moutv OffUx Building, WatMmrtoa, D.C. : 

Fwrnanent extenfdou National Wool Act Tttal to entire ahe^ Indnstry. Amer- 
ican G(^rledale AssociatloiL ceqaests joar cooperation to insnre tlie tocluslon of 
its endors^uNit of tiiat act In tbe hearing record April 19 and 20. 

Rou.0 E. Stvet-nrnji, 
Secretarv, American Corriedalg AMoaiatiim, OOUui^ia, Mo. 

Dfpeboo, Mb., April 18, 1S6I. 
BepresentatlTe Dabiel B. Bbxwsikb, 
EotueoT Repreientativet, Waahtngton.D.C: 

Uai7land Sbeep Breeders AssoclaUon respectfoUy nrges Utat yon snpport ^- 
tenaion of National Wool Act and Include onr organization raidorsement of same 
In bearing record. 

Fbq) H. FnDB, PretiAent. 

Mr. PoAGE. I will ask the committee to remain for a moment to have 
an executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 2 :50 p.m, the hearing was closed.) 

o 
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